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PREFACE 

The  Oxford  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Union  for  Social  Service,  the  Report  and  Papers  of 
which  are  here  presented  to  the  public,  was  not  only 
an  unequivocal  success,  but  it  may  be  said  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church.  It  was  the  first  Conference  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  Methodism.  It  was  'presided  over,  from  first 
to  last,  by  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conference  himself,  and  that  not  merely  in  his  capacity 
as  President  of  the  Union  for  Social  Service,  but  as 
representing,  in  his  person  and  office,  the  rising  tide 
of  social  sympathy  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
It  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  Methodist  women, 
many  of  whom  took  an  invaluable  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  also  by  some  young  Wesleyan  ministers,  by 
general  admission,  amongst  the  ablest,  most  eloquent, 
and  most  promising  in  the  Wesleyan  Church,  who  took 
an  active  share  in  the  Conference.  This  Union  of  Social 
Service  Easter  Conference  at  Oxford  may  be  said  to 
signify  the  entry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  into 
the  arena  of  constructive  social  reform.  It  is  but  a 
beginning — but  it  is  a  beginning,  and  there  is  now  no 
drawing  back.  There  is  nothing  before  it,  for  the  future, 
but  an  ever  greater  participation  in  the  definite  promotion 
of  a  really  Christian  civilization. 
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The  first  general  Conference  of  Wesleyan  Methodists 
on  constructive  Christian  social  reform  was  rightly  held 
at  Wesley's  University  city.  Nothing  was  done  with 
greater  alacrity,  or  with  clearer  conscience  and  a  more 
cheerful  heart,  than  the  visit  paid  by  the  members  of 
the  Conference,  in  the  interval  of  sessions,  to  Wesley's 
rooms  in  Lincoln  College.  There  was  no  manner  of 
doubt  amongst  them  of  the  fact  that  they  were  in  the 
line  of  the  truly  apostolic  succession  of  those  Oxford 
Methodists  who  visited  the  sick  and  those  in  prison,  and 
who  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor. 

It  may  be  useful  to  preface  this  Report  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  Union  for 
Social  Service  exists.  Its  objects,  in  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,1  are  '  the  collection  and  study  of  social 
facts,  the  pursuit  of  social  service,  and  the  discussion 
of  social  problems  and  theories  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  with  the  view  to  educate  public  opinion 
and  secure  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life.' 
Membership  of  the  Union  commits  no  one  '  to  the 
support  of  any  political  party,  social  theory,  or  to  the 
opinion  of  any  individual  member.'2  In  its  operations 
'  it  directs  the  personal  efforts  of  its  members  in  thuse 
works  of  practical  benevolence  which  all  religious 
activity  is  making  increasingly  necessary.  It  collects 
and  studies  the  facts  of  human  life.  It  seeks  to  record 
and  circulate  information  obtained  by  the  inquiries  and 
personal  investigations  of  its  members  as  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  people.  It  promotes  the  study  of 
the  knowledge  that  has  already  been  obtained  and 
published  by  students  of  economic  problems  and  social 

1  Rule  2,  2  Rule  3. 
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questions.  It  seeks  to  train  young  people  for  positions 
of  responsibility  which  they  may  possibly  occupy 
in  later  life  in  private  and  public.  Finally,  it  is  con- 
vinced that  real  progress  and  right  development  can 
only  follow  when  such  service  is  rendered  from  the 
love  of  God,  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  under  the  guidance  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  love  and  truth  and  power.' * 

The  Union  can  already  claim  that  it  has  helped  to 
crystallize  Methodist  public  opinion  upon  the  subject 
of  social  reform.  It  has  gathered  into  one  focus  the 
scattered  rays  of  social  light  and  influence  in  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  It  has  inspired  and 
instructed  thousands  of  young  people  through  meetings, 
reading  circles,  and  literature.  It  has  convinced  hun- 
dreds of  working  men  that  Christianity  bears  a  vital 
relation  to  social  reform,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  it. 
It  has  led  to  the  formation  of  similar  societies  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Church,  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  the 
Methodist  Church  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Its 
handbook  on  social  questions — The  Citizen  of  To-morrow 
— has  had  a  circulation  of  fourteen  thousand  copies  ! 
Yet  the  Union  only  came  into  existence  at  the  Bristol 
Conference  of  1905. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Oxford  Conference 
were  alike  important.  Prefaced  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion — a  deliberately  significant  con- 
fession of  faith  in  the  Redeeming  and  Risen  Lord — 
the  Conference  opened  with  a  manifesto  by  the  President, 
Dr.    Scott    Lidgett,    upon    'The    Church    and   Social 

1  Leaflet  5. 
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Problems.'  It  set  forth  in  a  reasoned  statement  the 
duty  of  the  modern  Christian  Church,  the  inevitable 
connexion  of  spiritual  and  social  reform,  and  the 
inherence  of  social  principles  in  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  an  address  which  must  be  answered  by  those 
who  would  disjoin  these  things. 

The  papers  and  the  discussion  on  '  The  Moralization 
of  Economic  Relations '  went  to  the  very  root  of 
matters.  For  the  first  time  in  Methodism  there  was 
a  public  discussion  by  representative  Methodists  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  competitive  and  the  collectivist 
systems  of  society.  The  value  of  the  papers  read  is 
that  they  give  both  sides  of  the  subject  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  and  afford  readers  material 
for  a  considered  and  impartial  judgement.  The  spirit 
and  temper,  earnestness  and  moderation  of  the  whole 
Conference  were  admirable,  and  worthy  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  Writers  of  the  papers  are  gratefully  thanked  for 
them  by  the  Executive  of  the  Union.  It  also  presents 
its  hearty  acknowledgements  to  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  Balliol  College  for  their  gracious  hospitality  ;  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Wesley  Memorial  Church,  and  to  the 
Revs.  Grainger  Hargreaves  and  R.  Martin  Pope,  M.A., 
for  their  kindness  and  courtesy.  It  desires  also  to  ex- 
press its  special  sense  of  indebtedness  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Stark 
— the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Conference — for  his  strenuous 
service  and  successful  management.  The  Editor  also 
thanks  the  Rev.  Ernest  Dennis  for  his  condensed  account 
of  the  several  discussions. 

S.  E.  KEEBLE, 
Wesley  Memorial  Church,  Oxford. 
Easier,  1909. 
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THE  RECEPTION 

Tuesday,  April  13,  1909 

A  Reception,  at  which  about  150  attended,  was  held 
in  Balliol  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  amongst 
those  present  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  M.A. 
(President  of  the  Union),  Mrs.  Lidgett,  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble 
(Ex-President)  and  Mrs.  Keeble,  Mrs.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Grainger  Hargreaves,  the  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Martin  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Blake,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  Pearson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackie,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  Allen,  Mrs.  Cash,  Mrs.  Dorn,  Mrs. 
Norman  Smith,  Miss  Dorothea  Price  Hughes,  Miss 
Evelyn  Bunting,  Miss  Enid  Brailsford,  Miss  Peet,  the 
Misses  Davies,  Miss  Simmons,  the  Revs.  E.  J.  Brailsford, 
W.  F.  Lofthouse,  Dr.  Maldwyn  Hughes,  H.  Mudie 
Draper,  Henry  Carter,  W.  H.  H.  Kelshaw,  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong, W.  A.  Prunell,  George  Hopper,  Messrs.  A.  L.Smith 
(Fellow  of  Balliol),  Matthews,  G.  Salter,  A.  Ballard, 
Henry  Somerset,  Charles  E.  Parker,  W.  J.  P.  Tripp,  H. 
Tripp,  H.  Mathwin,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  B.  A.  Richmond. 

During  half  an  hour  for  conversation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  meeting,  Mr.  A.  F.  Kerry  played  selections  on 
the  organ. 

Dr.  Lidgett,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  spoke  of 
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THE  RECEPTION 

the  large  sympathy  which  Balliol  College  showed  with 
all  movements  directed  to  great  popular  needs.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  had  expressed  his  hope  of  being 
present  that  evening,  but  his  engagements  had  made 
that  impossible.  He  had,  however,  sent  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  he  believed  that  the  problem  set  before 
them,  by  the  continued  misery  and  unemployment,  was 
one  of  the  hardest  and  most  urgent  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  believed  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  anxieties  there  was  large  ground  of  encouragement 
in  the  wide  recognition  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  them 
to  seek  a  solution.  He  trusted  their  conference  would 
hasten  that  better  time  for  which  they  all  worked  and 
prayed.  They  encountered  in  many  fields  the  hindrances 
which  their  divisions  set  up.  There  was  a  field  in 
which  they  might  all  labour  without  reserve  for  the 
welfare  of  their  fellows,  and  perhaps  they  were  taking 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  check  the  harm  which  their 
divisions  worked  when  they  put  themselves  to  one  great 
task  to  which  they  could  not  doubt  Christ  called  them — 
(applause).  Every  one  present,  Dr.  Lidgett  said,  would 
reciprocate  these  remarks.  Their  social  ideals  must 
eventually  react  on  the  way  in  which  all  problems  of 
faith  and  life  presented  themselves  to  their  reason ;  and 
in  addressing  themselves  to  the  task  in  hand  they  could 
not  fail  to  make  a  greater  approach  to  one  another 
in  respect,  in  understanding,  in  sympathy,  and  eventually 
in  point  of  view — (applause). 

Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  referred  to  Toynbee  Hall,  and  to 
the  recent  social  movement  among  the  undergraduates 
of  Balliol,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  club 
for  street  boys.  Even  if  they  did  not  do  any  good 
to  the  boys,   they  had  certainly  done  a  great  deal   of 
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good  to  themselves.  The  time  seemed  to  him  very  ripe 
for  the  subjects  which  they  were  discussing,  and  for  the 
persons  who  were  discussing  them.  He  thought  in  that 
audience  he  saw  an  augury  that  in  their  conference  they 
would  have  the  all-important  combination  of  the  highest 
possible  theory  with  the  practical  side  of  the  question. 

The  Rev.  Grainger  Hargreaves  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  that  the  Christian 
Church  had  come  to  recognize  its  duty  with  regard  to 
social  education. 

The  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble  remarked  that  they  were  on 
their  native  soil  in  Oxford.  They  felt  that  John  Wesley 
would  approve  of  their  work.  He  mentioned  that  in 
America  there  had  been  formed  a  federal  council  of  all 
the  Churches  to  deal  with  those  problems,  and  he  felt 
that  in  England  they  were  moving  towards  a  similar 
end.  He  trusted  that  the  movement  in  their  own  Church 
would  take  a  new  departure  from  that  evening. 

The  Rev.  H.  Mudie  Draper  read  a  message  of 
greeting  from  the  second  National  Wesley  Guild  Con- 
ference, which  had  just  concluded  its  meetings  at 
Manchester. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  said  they  had  heard  a 
good  deal  about  women's  rights  :  she  was  glad  that  so 
many  women  had  come  to  hear  about  women's  duties. 
Their  future  as  a  Church,  she  thought,  would  depend 
very  largely  on  the  way  in  which  they  met  those  social 
questions. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Lofthouse  also  spoke,  remarking 
that  they  believed  the  more  they  were  in  the  truest 
sense  social,  so  much  the  more  they  would  be  spiritual. 
They  were  social  evangelists. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  April  14 

The  Conference  assembled  at  9.30  a.m.  in  the  Wesley 
Memorial  Church,  and  began  its  proceedings  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion,  which  was  administered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  M.A.  (the  President  of 
the  Union  for  Social  Service)  and  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble 
(the  Ex-President).  Immediately  after  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  the  President  delivered  to  the  Conference 

THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 
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THE  CHURCH 
AND  SOCIAL   PROBLEMS 

J.  SCOTT  LID6ETT,  M.A.,  D.D. 

President  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
and 
President  ofth*  Wesleyan  Methodist  Union 
for  Social  Service 


The  Churches  can  no  longer  afford  to 
neglect  their  due  share  in  the  work  of  social 
amelioration.  Their  mission  should  be  to 
bring  to  pass  here  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace,  and  to  carry  redemption 
into  all  social  relationships.  For  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  converted  sinners  and 
edified  saints  are  the  subjects  of  a  social 
environment  which  acts  everlastingly  upon 
their  moral  and  spiritual  condition. 

Arthur  Henderson,  M.P. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

It  is  my  great  privilege,  as  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Union  for  Social  Service,  to  offer  a  hearty 
welcome  to  those  who  have  come  fresh  from  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord  to  spend  Easter  week  in  studying  the  social 
principles  of  Christianity  and  their  application  to  some 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  times. 

In  no  place  could  we  so  fitly  meet  together  for  this 
great  object  as  in  the  Wesley  Memorial  Church  at 
Oxford.  Here,  above  all,  we  are  inspired  by  the  memory 
of  the  '  Godly  Club,'  which  associated  earnest  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  fearless 
and  devoted  pursuit  of  its  practical  beneficence.  From 
the  fundamental  conviction  that  the  Christian  life  is  to 
be  sought  in  God  that  it  may  be  manifested  on  earth, 
sprang  the  desire  after  and  the  capacity  to  receive  those 
deeper  experiences  of  grace  which  created  the  Methodist 
revival.  The  new  fellowship  with  the  crucified,  risen, 
and  spiritual  Christ  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
restoration  to  its  place  of  the  example  of  Him  '  who 
went  about  doing  good,'  and  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  supreme  principle  of  His  life,  '  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.'     Because  of  this  vital  union  of 
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evangelic  experience  with  social  practice  we  have 
opened  our  proceedings  by  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  not  only  as  a  solemn  avowal  of  our  belief,  but 
as  a  means  of  renewing  and  deepening  such  union  with 
Christ  as  will  enable  us  to  serve  His  redemptive  purpose 
to  the  utmost  of  its  meaning  for  mankind. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  first  subject  to  occupy  our 
attention  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  social  problems  of  our  time. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  present  age  is  the  new 
prominence  that  is  given  to  social  questions  and  the 
more  thorough-going  way,  both  intensive  and  extensive, 
in  which  they  are  handled.  It  is  true  that  the  social 
prospect  is  now  and  again  blotted  out  from  view  by 
sudden  storms  of  international  suspicion  and  warlike 
passions,  or  swept  by  the  tidal  wave  of  anti-social  reaction. 
These  adverse  influences,  however,  are  short-lived. 
Such  paroxysms  are  violent,  but  for  that  very  reason 
they  are  passing.  What,  by  God's  blessing,  will  prove 
permanent  is  our  sense  of  shame  for  existing  social  evils, 
and  the  growing  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  social 
redemption  that  are  within  our  reach. 

A  yet  more  distinctly  marked  peculiarity  of  our  age 
is,  that  social  problems  are  approached  by  means  of 
legislation  and  administration.  Never,  indeed,  was 
private  enterprise  more  active.  Yet  the  more  adequate 
it  is  in  conception  and  the  more  efficient  in  its  efforts, 
the  more  steadily  conscious  it  becomes  that  its  complete 
success  must  depend  on  great  organic  reforms,  touching 
the  constitution  of  society  as  a  whole  and  carried  out 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  Private  action  creates 
standards  which  as  they  come  to  prevail  must  secure 
public  expression  and  safeguards. 
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On  the  other  hand,  democracy  is  beginning  to  feel 
its  feet.  Every  stage  of  its  growth  is  marked  by  a 
development  of  social  consciousness,  and  of  the  State 
as  its  embodiment  and  instrument.  Man's  collective 
triumphs  over  nature  beget  the  confidence  of  similar 
victories  over  social  evil,  and  still  more  over  social 
wrong.  Men  seek  to  go  down  to  the  causes  of  evil 
instead  of  palliating  their  results.  They  perceive  that  the 
task  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken  spasmodically  by 
sympathetic  groups  here  and  there.  It  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  nation,  and  ultimately  by  mankind.  Not 
only  well-being  is  at  stake,  but  even  race-preservation. 
Thus  Social  Idealism  and  '  the  present  distress '  join 
hand  in  hand  in  enlarging  the  functions  of  the  State, 
not  only  as  the  guarantee  of  individual  freedom,  but 
also,  because  of  this  and  in  order  to  it,  as  the  instrument 
of  universal  co-operation. 

The  new  temper  affects  all  parties  in  the  State.  Of 
course  there  are  important  differences  of  outlook.  Many 
accidental  circumstances  and  some  unworthy  motives 
make  social  legislation  frequently  controversial.  But 
the  social  demands  of  the  nation  are  so  strong  that  all 
parties  are  forced  in  some  way  to  recognize  them. 
Temporary  defeat  becomes,  therefore,  but  an  incident 
of  progress,  as  lately  has  been  seen,  for  example,  when 
the  House  of  Lords,  after  its  contemptuous  rejection  of 
the  Licensing  Bill,  penitently  passed  the  Exclusion  of 
Children  from  Public-houses  without  a  division.  The 
advance  of  public  sentiment  can  be  measured,  both  by 
what  it  attempts  through  Government  legislation,  and 
also  by  the  measures  which  are  passed  by  universal 
consent. 

This  (new  attitude  towards  the  State  as  the  agent  of 
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social  reform  has  only  been  reached  in  this  country  late 
and  after  a  great  struggle.  The  ideal  of  personal  liberty 
is  a  great  one,  and  has  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  what 
is  best  in  our  national  character.  It  has  been  established 
by  stupendous  efforts  and  sacrifices.  Its  maintenance, 
however,  like  that  of  many  other  great  principles,  has 
not  been  without  much  incidental  loss.  In  particular  it 
has  caused  a  rooted  dislike  to  realize  through  State 
action  many  vital  conditions  of  well-being  which  private 
action  is  powerless  to  secure.  In  England  the  extension 
of  the  activities  of  the  State  has  been  due,  for  the  most 
part,  not  to  the  demand  for  efficiency,  but  to  the  passion 
of  humanity.  And  humanity  as  a  powerful  motive  in 
the  national  life  is  the  child  of  the  Methodist  revival. 
It  could  not  but  be  that  such  a  spiritual  movement 
should  have  such  consequences,  and  that  they  should 
extend  far  beyond  the  range  of  its  most  decisive  in- 
fluence. The  great  experience  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  turned  the  truth  of  God  into  the  ideal  of  human  con- 
duct, fused  faith  and  sympathy.  The  very  individualism 
of  the  apprehension  of  God  as  Love  brought  home  the 
universalism  of  the  gospel,  established  righteousness 
and  mercy  as  the  supreme  ends  of  God's  universal 
dealings  with  mankind.  The  new  sense  of  union 
between  God  and  man  enveloped  man  in  the  fires  of  the 
Divine  Love.  The  new  witness  of  Sonship  made  those 
who  received  it  the  filial  agents  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood 
for  all  its  ends  in  the  world.  The  sinful  objects  of 
the  Divine  Love  were  invested  with  a  new  sacredness 
because  of  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  grace  towards 
them.  Moreover,  reflection  on  the  meaning  alike  of  the 
Incarnation,  of  Redemption,  and  of  the  Spirit  has,  in 
due  course,  justified  and  even  necessitated,  on  rational 
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grounds,  the  humanitarian  breadth  which  first  came  to 
sympathies  deepened  and  enlarged  by  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  impossible  to  exclude  any  faculty,  interest,  or  rela- 
tionship of  man  from  the  sphere  of  a  salvation  of  which 
the  human  Christ,  the  reconciling  Cross,  and  the 
quickening  Spirit  are  the  inseparable  factors. 

Hence  all  abstract  doctrines  of  spirituality  must  give 
place  to  the  concrete  reality  of  the  gospel.  God  is 
transcendent  in  the  infinite  grace  of  His  holy,  righteous, 
and  merciful  love.  Man  finds  the  transcendence  of 
spirituality  only  as  he  becomes  one  with  that  love  in 
its  purity,  its  universality,  its  sacrifice,  and  its  untiring 
energy.  Spirituality  raises  men  into  the  life  of  God 
that  they  may  realize  His  kingdom  on  earth  in  all 
its  meaning  and  consequences.  The  life  of  holiness 
consists  in  union  with  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
and  its  expression  is  in  the  faith  and  furtherance  of 
the  supreme  ideal,  'As  in  heaven,  so  on  earth.' 
Hence,  while  the  first  concern  of  evangelical  religion 
must  be  the  establishment  of  true  relations  between 
God  in  Christ  and  the  individual  man  whom  He 
redeems  from  sin,  yet  for  that  very  reason  no  limits 
can  be  assigned  to  the  social  application  of  the  life 
and  truth  thus  divinely  received.  Spirituality  is  more 
than  humanity  by  the  whole  content  of  its  filial  response 
to  God.  The  life  of  the  Spirit,  even  in  its  human 
manifestation  and  application,  is  vastly  wider  than  the 
realm  of  political  and  economic  relations.  Yet  the 
manward  expression  of  spirituality  is  in  humanity.  The 
worth  and  fullness  of  a  man's  life  in  God  may  be  tested 
by  the  height  and  breadth  of  his  ideals  for  man.  Those 
who  dwell  in  God  come  to  share  and  to  act  upon  His 
purposes  of  love  in  their  '  breadth  and  length  and  depth 
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and  height.'  Social  reform  as  a  material  result  cannot, 
of  course,  be  identified  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet 
the  impulse  to  effect  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
spiritual  life  which  manifests  on  earth  the  love  of  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  individual  Christian,  it  is  equally 
so  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  standards  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  as  '  the  company  of  all  faithful 
people '  cannot  be  lower  or  narrower  than  those  of 
the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed.  The  Church 
exists  as  the  fellowship  of  those  who  hold  the  faith 
in  common  for  united  service  in  the  world.  Its  office 
is  to  preserve,  to  inculcate,  and  to  express  the  truths, 
principles,  sympathies,  and  aspirations  which  grow  out 
of  the  revelation  of  God  our  Saviour. 

While  the  weight  of  average  humanity  within  it  may 
often  cause  its  corporate  influence  and  action  to  fall 
below  the  level  of  the  saints,  yet  its  ideals,  as  authorita- 
tively set  forth,  must  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
gospel  by  conforming  to  it  at  all  costs.  Its  spiritual 
and  social  witness  must  be  greater  than  that  of  its 
individual  members  if  it  is  to  train  and  inspire  heroic 
spirits  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  world.  These 
must  be  recognized  as  the  typical  exponents  of  its  life, 
and  not  as  brilliant  departures  from  it.  They  must 
be  able  to  count  upon  its  support.  The  Church  must 
standardize  its  conduct  by  their  shining  examples.  Nay, 
more.  The  Church  as  a  great  missionary  agency  urges 
its  heathen  converts,  at  all  risks,  to  become  the  wit- 
nesses and  pioneers  of  a  Christian  civilization.  It  can 
only  aim  at  such  results  abroad  so  long  as  it  is 
animated  by  a  like  spirit  at  home.  The  clearest 
evidence  of  spiritual  decay  is  the  decline  of  the  heroic 
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temper  in  the  Church,  the  inability  and  unwillingness 
to  offer  anything  but  the  commonplace  to  God.  That 
Church  is  doomed  which  will  not  rally  to  the  support 
of  its  most  courageous  spirits  in  their  warfare  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  disposes  at  once  of  all  a  priori 
limitations  of  the  functions  of  the  Church  where  the 
interests  of  humanity  are  concerned.  We  cannot  restrict 
the  Church  to  the  narrow  limits  of  voluntary  enterprise. 
That  would  be  to  exclude  it  from  participating  in  the 
forward  march  of  the  nation,  would  confine  it  frequently 
to  the  sphere  of  the  second-best,  and  would  multiply 
occasions  of  dispute  between  it  and  the  nation,  as  is 
unhappily  the  case,  at  present,  in  regard  to  Elementary 
Education.  Such  a  Christianity  would,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life,  rest  upon  its  humane  achieve- 
ments in  the  past,  instead  of  multiplying  them  in  the 
present.  It  would  be  the  last  refuge  of  a  receding 
past,  and  not  the  herald  of  a  higher  and  larger  future. 

Nor  can  we  confine  the  Church  on  all  occasions  to 
the  exposition  of  principles,  leaving  its  individual  mem- 
bers to  grope  after  their  applications.  The  worth  of 
a  principle  is  measured  by  what  we  are  prepared  to 
venture  on  its  behalf.  A  principle  is  a  principle  of 
action.  The  Church  must  never  so  treat  a  principle 
as  to  reduce  it  to  imbecility  and  thereby  to  involve 
itself  in  hypocrisy.  An  institution  which  was  guilty 
of  such  practice  would  be  the  most  untrustworthy  on 
earth. 

It  will  not  avail  to  reply  that  our  Lord  confined 
Himself  to  the  revelation  of  principles,  and  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true.     His  purification  of 
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the  Temple  shows  that  there  may  come  a  time  for 
public  action,  and  even  for  punitive  action,  when  the 
enforcement  of  spiritual  principles  requires  it.  His 
injunction,  '  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,'  must  have  its  content  continually  revised  as 
the  connotations  of  '  Caesar '  and  of  the  things  that  are 
his  are  transformed  and  enlarged.  In  so  far  as  the 
statement  is  true,  it  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  our  Lord's  immediate  task,  and  not  of  a  hard-and- 
fast  abstraction.  The  first  necessity  was  the  revelation 
of  the  body  of  principles  by  which  all  ages  are  to  be 
guided.  Our  Lord's  abstention  from  action  furnishes 
our  equipment  for  action.  Unless  we  are  prepared  in  all 
respects  to  equalize  His  action  and  ours,  His  age  and 
the  present,  all  such  deductions  must  be  fallacious. 
Principles  differ  from  rules,  and  fidelity  to  a  principle 
involves  flexibility  of  method  in  giving  it  effect.  Hence 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  denying  that  the  Church, 
as  a  whole,  must  be  held  generally  bound  to  promote 
those  great  social  ends  which  it  is  the  duty  of  in- 
dividual Christians  to  seek. 

Directly,  therefore,  it  is  realized  that  many  ends  that 
are  indispensable  to  the  Church  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  effective  co-operation  of  the  law,  and  that  Social 
Reform  is  becoming  the  concern  of  the  nation,  and 
not  merely  of  churches  and  voluntary  societies,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  Christian  Church,  as  such,  cannot 
evade  the  duty  of  bringing  its  influence  to  bear  upon 
the  State  in  order  to  secure  the  prevalence  of  Christian 
ideals  and  of  the  Christian  temper  in  the  national  life. 
Yet  it  needs  but  little  sagacity  to  point  out  the  risks  to 
which  such  action  is  exposed.  The  Church  may  sink  to 
the  level  of  a  worldly  institution,  alternately  becoming 
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subservient  to  or  seeking  to  dominate  the  State.  It 
may  become  involved  in  the  various  entanglements  of 
party  strife.  It  may  surrender  the  purity  of  its  ideal 
witness  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  exigencies  of 
secular  affairs.  It  may  lose  the  spiritual  temper  in 
handling  temporal  issues.  It  may  sacrifice  the  tran- 
scendent concerns  of  religion  in  securing  for  it  immanent 
expression  throughout  the  whole  range  of  human 
conduct  and  relations.  It  may  thereby  lose  its  com- 
prehensiveness by  the  sub-conscious  substitution  of  a 
political  for  a  theological  creed.  Finally  it  may  defeat 
its  own  immediate  objects  by  treating  public  questions 
with  impracticable  enthusiasm,  instead  of  with  business 
capacity. 

Let  all  these  dangers  be  admitted  to  the  full.  Yet 
the  true  way  to  avoid  them  is  not  by  negations  of 
thought,  or  abstentions  in  practice.  We  cannot  pro- 
tect our  ecclesiastical  premises  from  the  evil  spirit  by 
keeping  them  '  empty,  swept,  and  garnished.'  Nothing 
can  be  worse  than  the  supposition  that  what  is  said 
in  church  is  not  to  be  treated  seriously  outside,  or 
that  men  should  be  allowed  to  pass  their  lives  in 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards  between  totally  in- 
compatible principles  of  action  in  Church  and  State, 
without  the  inconsistency  being  brought  home  by  the 
prophetic  witness  of  the  Church.  The  remedy  must 
be  found  in  a  great  increase  of  spirituality,  and  of 
spirituality  not  as  a  negative  restriction,  but  as  a  positive 
and  living  principle,  which  shall  shape  all  our  actions 
and  solve  all  our  difficulties  by  the  energy  and  organizing 
power  of  its  more  abundant  life.  In  short,  the  Church 
must  more  fully  realize  the  supernatural  in  order  to 
deal  with   its  growing   tasks.     The  evangelic   spirit,  in 
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its  fullness,  must  supply  both  the  inspiration  and  the 
safeguard  of  all  its  social  effort  and  public  activity. 

The  first  essential  is  such  an  entire  surrender  to 
Christ  as  will  put  all  faculties,  relationships,  and  interests 
— whether  social,  economic,  or  political — unreservedly 
into  His  hands  for  the  realization  of  His  kingdom 
in  us  and  around  us. 

This  being  effected,  the  way  becomes  clear  for  us 
to  draw  all  our  principles  of  action  in  every  sphere 
direct  from  Him.  The  Church  must  be  Christ-centred 
and  Christ-inspired.  If  this  be  so,  there  can  be  for 
us  only  two  principles  of  continuous  action :  '  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,'  and  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self.' Together  these  raise  us  above  a  self-centred  life, 
whether  personal  or  ecclesiastical,  and  make  for  each  one 
of  us,  and  for  the  Church,  '  Mine,'  equivalent  to  '  God's 
and  Ours.'  In  combination  they  make  righteousness  and 
mercy  the  two  supreme  considerations  in  every  province 
of  human  life.  They  substitute  brotherhood  for  variance, 
co-operation  for  competition,  self-sacrifice  for  self-seeking, 
as  the  root-principles  of  Christian  action.  They  supply, 
therefore,  the  spiritual  and  moral  conditions  of  all 
material  progress,  the  tests  by  which  both  the  present  state 
of  affairs  and  all  proposals  to  change  it  must  be  judged. 

Practicable  reforms  must  be  judged  according  as 
they  manifest  and  apply  such  a  spirit  of  fellowship  as 
will  go  towards  securing  for  all  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  spiritual,  human,  and  progressive  life. 
According  to  this  ideal,  none  is  to  be  sacrificed  as  a 
victim,  and  none  is  to  be  pampered  as  a  favourite  of 
fortune.     The  material  must  be  growingly  subordinated 
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to  the  spiritual,  the  elemental  must  be  moralized,  the 
selfish  must  be  transformed  alike  by  social  affection  and 
by  social  requirement.  Each  member  of  the  community 
must  be  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  dutifulness,  which 
will  make  him  a  willing  and  conscientious  contributor 
to  the  common  weal.  The  ship  of  the  community  must 
carry  no  idlers  or  mutineers. 

It  is  clear  that  such  must  be  the  governing  ideals 
of  a  truly  spiritual  Church  looking  out  upon  the  world 
of  human  life.  To  take  any  other  view  would  be  to 
deny  the  significance  of  outward  life ;  and  this  may  be 
either  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism,  but  not  Christianity. 

If  this  be  the  spirit  in  which  the  Church  approaches 
the  social  questions  of  the  times,  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are  threatened  will  not  arise.  Its  whole  attitude 
will  then  be  too  unworldly  to  fall  into  the  various 
degradations  of  temper  and  confusions  of  judgement 
into  which  particular  churches  sometimes  fall,  and 
which,  still  more,  are  feared  for  them. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  objected  that  from  such 
a  body  of  principles  no  practical  guidance  can  be  given 
to  individuals,  and  no  effective  influence  can  be  exerted 
by  the  Church,  in  regard  to  social  reform  carried  out 
by  the  State.  To  this  our  answer  is  that  the  fuller 
upholding  by  the  Church  of  these  social  principles  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  content  of  the  gospel  would 
do  three  things  that  are  of  the  utmost  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  establish  and  fulfil  the 
prophetic  office  of  the  Church.  It  would  make  clear 
that  the  Church  is  called  not  merely  to  counsel  in- 
dividual souls,  and  to  witness  to  eternal  realities,  but 
that  it  is  commissioned  to  set  forth  the  truth  which 
it  has  received  as   the  spiritual  foundation  of  society, 
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the  guide  to  its  progress,  the  law  which  condemns  both 
transgressions  and  shortcomings.  Men  cannot  with 
consistency  both  lament  the  unspirituality  of  the  age, 
and  at  the  same  time  withhold  from  it  those  spiritual 
principles  of  social  action  which  are  necessary  both 
to  illuminate  and  inspire  it.  The  Church  of  Christ 
is  called  to  supply  the  spiritual  conditions  upon  which 
social  reform  may  be  securely  based. 

In  the  next  place,  it  would  furnish  a  standard  of 
judgement  and  an  incentive  to  action  to  the  members 
of  the  Church.  Individual  Christians  need  to  be  taught 
more  constantly  and  effectively  that  there  is  no  sphere 
of  life  that  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Christ — none 
where  spiritual  and  moral  considerations  can  be  left  out 
of  account  or  reduced  to  a  subordinate  place.  They 
must  learn  the  inclusive  and  concrete  character  of  a 
spirituality  which  holds  the  world-supremacy  of  Christ 
and  the  all-pervasive  energy  of  His  Spirit.  There  must 
be  a  Christian  instruction  in  regard  to  the  duties  and 
ideals  of  citizenship,  as  of  every  other  relationship  which 
God  has  ordained  for  the  manifestation  of  His  glory. 
The  truth  must  be  brought  home  that  anti-Christian 
conditions  are  the  result  of  the  collective  will,  and  that 
all  Christians  are  bound  so  to  use  their  individual 
influence  and  volition  as  to  transform  this  collective 
will,  till  it  accepts  the  standards  of  Christ. 

And  lastly,  the  steadfast  enunciation  of  the  social 
principles  of  Christ  will  supply  the  Church  with  the 
basis  for  corporate  action,  when  called  for,  in  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

To  begin  with,  a  truly  prophetic  ministry  will  destroy 
all  possibility  of  claiming  mere  institutional  authority, 
such  as  has  disfigured  the  history  of  the  Church  when 
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priestly   claims    have   been   substituted    for    prophetic 
witness-bearing. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  limit  the  action  of  the  Church 
to  cases  where,  in  its  clear  judgement,  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  at  stake.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  action  can  only  be  taken  when  a  consensus  of 
opinion  exists  that  a  vital  interest  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  involved.  The  fuller  enunciation  and  sincere  accep- 
tance of  Christian  principles  would  in  some  directions 
multiply  and  in  others  diminish  such  occasions.  At 
any  rate,  there  could  be  no  suspicion  that  the  matter 
was  determined  by  party  considerations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  secure  that  effective  action 
shall  be  taken,  when  necessary,  with  the  courage  and 
self-denial  of  faith.  There  are  times  when  parties  and 
governments  merit  the  condemnation  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  must  no  more  quail  before  democracies 
or  legislative  assemblies  than  before  tyrants.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  condemn  a  sin  because  it  is  national, 
or  to  secure  righteousness  because  only  the  State  can 
carry  it  out.  We  cannot  abate  demands  for  reform 
which  we  hold  vital  to  the  gospel  because  interested 
sections  or  parties  throw  themselves  into  conflict  with 
us.  We  owe  it  to  the  State  that  in  such  crises  the 
whole  pressure  shall  not  come  from  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil.  For  the  salvation  of  the  State 
it  is  necessary  that  the  Church  should  be  fit  to  welcome 
and  support  an  Isaiah  in  his  crusade  in  behalf  of  God, 
righteousness,  and  humanity. 

But  it  is  objected  that  Christian  principles  are  for 
the  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  Church,  and  that  it 
is  tyranny  to  apply  them  to  the  State.  As  to  thjs 
two  things  must  be  said. 
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First  of  all,  if  Christian  principles  are  to  be  so  limited 
in  their  application,  in  many  cases  they  cannot  prevail 
at  all.  Men's  lives  are  passed  in  the  great  tissue  of 
secular  relationships.  In  them  they  are  servants  rather 
than  masters.  Only  within  very  narrow  limits  can  private 
standards  prevail,  except  at  the  cost  of  martyrdom. 
That  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  voluntary  agreements 
affecting  social  relations  will  never  be  made  within 
the  Church,  or  will  be  broken.  This  solution  would 
therefore,  in  most  cases,  leave  the  members  of  the 
Church  agreeing  to  mere  sentiments  when  under  its 
influence,  and  transgressing  them,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
in  every-day  contact  with  the  world. 

The  other  part  of  the  objection  impugns  the  justice 
of  all  legislative  reform  from  which  a  minority  happen 
to  dissent.  On  this  view  progress  becomes  impossible. 
If  lower  demands  may  secure  enactment,  why  not  higher, 
as  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  nation  becomes  able 
to  bear  them  ?  If  higher  influence  be  withdrawn,  lower 
pressures  will  prevail.  The  changes  that  are  essential 
to  universal  righteousness  and  humanity  are,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  much  in  the  eternal  interest  of  those 
who  appear  temporarily  to  suffer  by  them  as  of  any 
others.  There  need,  therefore,  be  ino  hesitation  to  use 
legitimate  influence  in  order  to  secure  them. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  differences  of  view  in  regard 
to  most  matters  of  social  reform.  These  are  not  to  be 
simplified  by  being  treated  as  caused  by  good-will  on  one 
side,  and  ill-will  on  the  other.  The  seductions  of  party 
will  not  always  account  for  them.  Differences  of 
temperament  and  experience,  a  differing  calculus  of  the 
elements  and  probabilities  that  are  present  in  the  case, 
differences  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  agreed  ends, 
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all  play  their  part.  It  is  well  that  all  these  facts  should 
be  recognized,  and  should  bring  both  comprehensiveness 
and  caution  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Church,  as  a 
whole,  approaches  the  social  problems  of  public  life. 
The  Church  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  ends  with 
means,  though  it  must  will  the  social  ends  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  so  strongly  as  to  find  means  for 
giving  effect  to  them.  The  Church  must  carefully 
weigh  and  examine  before  committing  itself  to  corporate 
action  in  regard  to  public  affairs  in  general  and  to 
social  reform  in  particular.  It  must  judge  by  the 
highest  principles,  and  welcome  the  assistance  of  all 
men  of  good-will  in  reaching  its  conclusions.  Above 
all  it  must  seek  and  depend  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  this  end,  as  implicitly  as  it  does  for 
the  conversion  of  individual  souls.  If  this  process  be 
carried  out  the  Church  may  trust  that  the  results  are 
given  by  God  Himself.  It  will  go  forward  in  the 
service  of  humanity  without  shrinking.  It  will  expect 
its  members  to  show  similar  courage  and  detachment. 
The  minority  in  its  ranks,  should  one  exist,  will  no  more 
resent  being  overruled  on  such  an  issue  than  on  any 
other.  Great  human  and  moral  causes  will  be  rescued 
from  the  ravages  of  party  spirit.  The  Church  will  then 
be  recognized,  in  days  of  social  change  as  the  champion 
of  humanity,  in  the  might  of  God. 

Let  us  not  only  recite  our  Creed,  but  act  in  the 
faith  of  it.  '  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord 
and  Giver  of  Life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshipped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by 
prophets.'  That  living  inspiration  is  still  available. 
We  have  the  promise  of  Christ  Himself;  '  Lot  I  a,m. 
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with  you  always,  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
age.'  Let  us  commend  ourselves  and  the  Church  to 
His  holy  keeping.  Then  let  us  go  forward,  confident 
that  agreement  in  the  promptings  of  hearts  consecrated 
to  God  and  to  the  service  of  humanity  will  reveal  to 
us  His  holy  will  for  our  service  of  His  kingdom. 
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Something  might  be  done  to  lessen  un- 
employment by  providing  that  public 
employment,  at  any  rate,  should  be  pre- 
vented from  moving  cyclically.  The  per- 
manent unemployment  of  those  able  and 
willing  to  work  caused  by  the  '  time  log  ' 
is  due  to  wilful  social  neglect.  The  one 
market  that  has  remained  entirely  un- 
organized, except  in  so  far  as  it  is  touched 
by  the  trade  unions,  is  the  labour  market. 
Professor  Chapman. 
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II 

THE    UNEMPLOYED     PROBLEM:     ITS 
CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES 

The  publication  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  Reports, 
following  on  a  series  of  bad  winters  in  a  period  of 
trade  depression,  has  emphasized  not  only  the  inadequacy 
of  present  legislation  to  deal  with  unemployment,  but 
also  the  grave  economic  nature  of  the  disease  which  no 
industrialized  country  has  escaped,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  many  other  directions  some  remedy  has 
been  discovered  for  our  social  ills.  The  industrial 
revolution  has  proved  itself  to  be  not  an  isolated  event, 
but  a  link  in  the  chain  of  continuous  development. 
While  on  the  one  hand  it  has  greatly  increased  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  large  classes  of  the  community, 
it  has  also  rendered  more  complex  the  conditions  under 
which  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  live  in  our 
big  city  centres,  and  still  more  complex  the  remedies 
to  be  applied  for  the  eradication  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment. So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  our  wealth 
has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  and 
even  taking  into  account  the  increase  of  population, 
we  may  still  be  said  to  be  progressing  in  this  direction. 

The  average  income  and  the  average  productivity  are 
higher  now  than  they  ever  were  in  the  history  of  the 
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country.  The  increase  of  population  has  lost  terror  to 
many  minds,  owing  to  the  apparently  limitless  im- 
provements in  the  method  of  the  organization  of 
manufactures. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  crowning  paradox  of  the 
situation  is  that  year  by  year,  even  during  these  periods 
of  prosperity,  thousands  of  unemployed  men  and  women 
are  registered  and  relieved.  While  the  total  number 
of  those  who  find  employment  rises,  the  number  of 
unemployed  does  not  decrease.  In  fact,  even  during 
years  of  greatest  prosperity  between  two  and  three  per 
cent,  of  the  skilled  men  fail  to  find  work.  We  are 
never  in  the  position  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is 
insufficient  labour,  while  in  times  of  slack  trade,  as  at 
present,  some  eight  per  cent,  of  skilled  men  and  perhaps 
not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  unskilled  labourers  will  be 
out  of  work  for  long  periods. 

Admitting  that  by  our  discoveries,  our  inventions,  our 
improved  organization,  by  the  great  expansion  of  many 
industries,  we  have  raised  the  standard  of  comfort  and 
bettered  the  position  of  large  numbers  of  our  fellow  men, 
yet  we  still  have  to  deplore  the  fact  that  to  those  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  this  advance  has  not  brought 
a  corresponding  benefit.  Many  statesmen  are  rather 
apt  to  say  that  the  all-round  improvement  we  have 
witnessed  is  a  proof  that  the  nation  is  moving  upon  right 
lines,  and  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  social 
evils  we  complain  of  will  be  abolished.  The  statement 
that  every  man  who  really  wants  work  must  be  able  to 
obtain  it,  that  only  the  unfit  or  the  unwilling  are  un- 
employed, runs  counter  to  all  the  facts,  and  even  the 
slenderest  experience  proves  incontestably  that  the  evil 
of  unemployment  is    not  appreciably   lessening.     That 
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there  is  still  great  poverty  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
from  eighty-five  to  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  our  popula- 
tion possess  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  between  them;  and  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  and  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  seem  to 
prove  that  some  twenty- five  per  cent,  are  not  wholly 
above  the  reach  of  want.  It  is  clear  that  the  increased 
population  is  not  entirely  absorbed  in  our  growing 
industries.  The  normal  demand  for  labour  may  grow 
and  expand,  but  the  supply  of  fresh  labour  increases 
with  equal  rapidity,  and  up  to  the  present  the  relation 
between  demand  and  supply  is  so  imperfectly  understood, 
and  the  methods  of  adjustment  so  little  comprehended, 
that  our  legislators  despair  of  finding  any  economic 
solution. 

In  discussing  the  causes  of  unemployment,  we  may 
dismiss  in  a  few  words  the  case  of  the  unemployable. 
It  is  true  that  a  large  number  fail  to  find  profitable 
employment  because  of  their  unfitness  and  inefficiency. 
Some  of  them  are  so  degenerate,  so  undisciplined,  and 
so  irregular  in  their  life,  that  honest  toil  has  no  longer 
any  attraction  for  them.  It  may  even  be  the  case  that 
it  is  more  profitable  for  such  men  to  obtain  the  means 
of  subsistence  by  a  happy-go-lucky  dependence  on 
charity,  than  it  is  to  do  steady  work.  Whether  we  label 
them  unemployable  or  inefficient,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  by  an  examination  of  their  antecedents,  that 
they  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  position  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  Some  at  least  have  been  manu- 
factured by  present  industrial  conditions.  The  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  might  very  fitly  be  applied  to 
their  case.  '  There  cannot,'  he  said,  '  be  a  more 
legitimate  object  of  the  legislators'  care  than  the  interests 
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of  those  who  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  gains  of  their 
fellow  citizens  and  of  posterity.'  Many  inefficients  are 
the  result  of  neglect  in  youth,  just  as  many  unemployables 
have  reached  that  stage  in  the  downward  path  owing 
to  lack  of  employment.  This  is  an  important  subject 
for  sociological  inquiry,  but  for  the  present  we  may 
dismiss  the  matter  by  saying  that  even  supposing  there 
were  no  inefficients  or  no  unemployables,  we  should  not 
have  solved  the  unemployed  problem  ;  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  the  personal  causes  which  account  for  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  such  as  bad  moral 
character,  intemperance,  deficiency  in  mental  or  physical 
powers,  even  if  they  could  be  wholly  eliminated,  would 
still  leave  us  with  a  large  surplus  of  unemployed  labour, 
much  of  it,  no  doubt,  unskilled,  but  still  labour  such 
as  would  be  described  as  necessary  to  our  industrial 
undertakings. 

We  only  need  to  add  one  more  word  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  it  is  this  :  while  we  are  striving  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed  we  must  remember 
that  it  cannot  wholly  be  separated  from  this  other 
problem  of  the  unemployable.  The  remedies  which  we 
would  supply  for  unemployment  are  not  those  which 
are  suitable  in  dealing  with  the  unfit,  but  the  lines  of 
attack  upon  these  two  evils  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  so  far  as  possible  should  synchronize.  The  legisla- 
tion which  deals  with  the  physically  degenerate,  with  our 
housing  conditions,  with  insanitation,  with  the  child  life 
of  the  town,  with  intemperance,  will  aid  us  in  the 
frontal  attack  which  will  eventually  have  to  be  made 
upon  the  unemployed  problem  itself. 

In  dealing  with  the  causes  of  unemployment  we 
must  always  remember  that  there  are  some  causes  which 
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lie  midway  between  the  economic  and  the  personal. 
One  of  these  is  the  difficult  question  of  the  employment 
of  children.  Owing  to  the  great  pressure  upon  the  life 
of  the  working  class,  the  tendency  has  been,  and  still 
continues,  to  force  into  the  ranks  of  labour  boys  and 
girls  who  ought,  in  any  well-organized  State,  to  be  still 
receiving  education  and  training  in  our  public  elementary 
schools.  The  old  idea  is  happily  passing  away  that 
education  unfits  the  youth  for  work  !  The  real  truth  is 
that  no  boy  can  possibly  have  received  sufficient  educa- 
tion and  training  by  the  age  at  which  he  is  now  allowed 
to  leave  school.  He  leaves,  in  fact,  just  at  the  time 
when  he  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
education.  The  economic  stress  upon  the  parents,  who 
are  too  little  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  thorough 
training,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  family  budget,  will 
partly  account  for  the  fact  that  among  the  working 
classes  the  majority  of  boys  go  far  too  early  to  work. 
The  hope  of  adding  a  few  shillings  to  the  scanty  wages 
of  the  parent  is  not  to  be  resisted.  The  result  is  that 
the  whole  future  of  the  child  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  immediate  gain.1 

Employers  are  also  largely  to  blame  for  the  way  in 
which   they   use   up   the   physical   energy   of    boys    in 

1  The  special  investigator  on  boy  labour  reported  that  'an  increasing 
number  of  boys  are  employed  in  occupations  which  are  either 
uneducative  or  unpromising  (in  the  sense  of  leading  to  no  permanent 
occupation  during  adult  life)  ;  secondly,  that  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  for  certain  industrial  functions  to  be  transferred  from  men 
to  boys,  especially  when  changes  in  the  processes  of  manufacture  or 
in  the  organization  of  industry  are  taking  place  rapidly.  The 
resulting  difficulty  is  the  double  one,  of  the  over-employment  of 
boys,  and  the  under-employment  of  men.' — Minority  Report,  chap, 
iv.  sec.  3. 
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occupations  that  require  little  or  no  skill,  which  lead  to 
no  permanent  employment,  and  eventually  recruit  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Errand  boys,  messengers, 
street-sellers,  van  boys,  and  even  the  telegraphic  service, 
all  affect  the  question  of  unemployment,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  in  the  latter  case  some  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  in  the  telegraph  service  have  to  make 
a  fresh  start  after  the  completion  of  their  time.  The 
Postmaster-General,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  recognized 
the  evil  and  is  doing  his  best  to  combat  it. 

In  a  recent  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  great  deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon  the  point  that 
specific  trades  may  decay,  and  that  although  the  country 
may  rapidly  adapt  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances 
and  introduce  new  trades,  new  methods,  and  new 
machinery,  yet  that  even  so,  there  must  be  a  large 
number  who  find  themselves  permanently  displaced 
owing  to  their  lack  of  ability  to  learn  a  new  trade  or 
to  adapt  themselves  to  changed  conditions.  labour- 
saving  machinery  and  economical  methods  of  produc- 
tion may,  in  the  long  run,  employ  more  men  than 
was  possible  under  the  old  system  of  hand  labour, 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  individual  worker  who  is 
displaced  suffers  considerable  hardship,  extending  over 
months,  or  even  years,  of  time. 

No  one  can  defend  the  return  to  old  and  obsolete 
methods,  but  it  is  obvious  that  some  alternative  is 
required,  and  some  way  of  absorbing  the  displaced 
workers  must  be  devised.  It  is  cold  comfort  to  men 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  to  tell  them  that 
the  nation  will  feel  the  benefit,  that  they  or  others 
will  be  absorbed,  and  that  cheapness  is  essential  if 
we   are   to   keep  our   trade.     It   is  all   quite  true,   but 
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it  is  also  true  that  the  men  who  are  thrown  out, 
should  the  period  of  unemployment  be  long  continued, 
not  only  sensibly  deteriorate  in  morale  and  physique, 
but  may  eventually  become  a  burden  upon  the  charitably 
disposed,  or,  in  the  last  resort,  upon  the  State  itself. 
Those  who  attempt  to  help  them  in  this  latter  stage 
will  be  confronted  with  much  greater  difficulties  as  a 
result  of  neglect  in  the  past. 

The  actual  fluctuations  of  industrial  activity  in  certain 
seasonal  trades  illustrate  in  another  way  the  maladjust- 
ment between  the  demand  for,  and  the  supply  of,  labour. 
Many  trades  have  their  busy  and  slack  seasons,  deter- 
mined partly  by  climate  and  partly  by  social  habits. 
Few  people  require  painters,  at  least  for  the  outside  of 
buildings,  during  the  winter.  The  building  trades  are 
generally  busy  in  spring  and  summer,  and  slack  during 
the  winter  months.  Printers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
slack  in  the  summer  and  busy  just  before  Christmas. 
Fruit-packers  and  fruit-growers  cannot  work  at  their 
trade  except  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  At  the 
London  docks,  timber,  fruit,  tea,  and  wool  all  have 
their  special  months.  As  a  rule  the  winter  is  the  worst 
time  for  unemployment,  so  that  just  when  living  is 
dearest,  fuel  most  necessary,  and  coal  at  its  highest 
price,  large  numbers  of  men  dependent  upon  certain 
trades  are  stopped  for  weeks  and  months  together. 
Nothing  but  organization  and  regularization  can  cope 
with  this  specific  evil. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  seasonal  vicissitudes  which 
are  incident  to  certain  special  methods,  there  is  a 
cyclic  fluctuation,  due  to  some  economic  cause  which 
goes  still  deeper  than  any  we  have  mentioned.  In  all 
civilized  and  industrial  countries  the  trade  cycle,  as  it 
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is  called,  has  an  important  bearing.  In  England  there 
were  periods  of  general  depression  during  1868,  1879, 
1885-6,  1893-5,  1904—5  ;  these  periods  alternating  at 
intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  years  with  periods  of  great 
activity,  such  as  1872-4,  1881,  1889-90,  1899-1900.  In 
one  year  in  a  given  trade  nearly  all  the  able  and  efficient 
men  will  be  employed  ;  two  or  three  years  afterwards, 
owing  to  depression  in  trade,  for  reasons  seemingly 
beyond  our  control,  the  number  of  unemployed  may  go 
up  to  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  per  cent.  It  almost  seems 
that  modern  industry,  unregulated  by  any  State  action, 
can  only  grow  through  a  succession  of  periods  of  rapid 
expansion  followed  by  actual  or  relative  contraction. 

The  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  eternal  verity.  As  you  cannot  control  this  law 
you  must  expect  that  unemployment  will  fluctuate  with 
demand.  If  the  demand  ceases,  the  number  of  un- 
employed will  increase.  An  improved  demand  will 
mean  an  increased  supply,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
unemployed.  Over-production,  according  to  this  view, 
will  explain  the  phenomenon  of  unemployment.  '  There 
is  no  further  demand  '  is  the  answer  that  the  manu- 
facturer gives  when  you  ask  for  work.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  demand :  one  is 
that  which  an  economist  calls  '  effective,'  namely,  the 
power  to  buy,  and  the  other  the  demand  which  the 
working  classes  make  at  most  seasons  of  the  year, 
namely,  that  of  '  need '  and  '  desire.'  Even  while  the 
market  is  glutted,  the  poor  are  crying  out  for  the  very 
goods  which  have  no  sale.  The  real  demand  on  the 
part  of  our  population  does  not  greatly  expand  or  con- 
tract. It  is  only  the  effective  demand  which  fluctuates. 
The  question  that  really  remains  to  be  stated  and  solved 
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is :  How  to  make  the  real  demand  effective.  If  this 
could  be  accomplished,  not  only  would  the  market  be 
steadied,  but  those  who  are  now  unable  to  consume, 
by  their  increased  consumption  would  give  increased 
employment.  There  is  a  sense,  then,  in  which  it  is 
not  untrue  to  say  that  the  real  evil  from  which  we 
suffer  in  times  of  trade  depression  is  not  so  much  over- 
production, as  under-consumption.  This,  of  course, 
takes  no  account  of  foreign  trade  and  other  causes 
more  or  less  beyond  our  control ;  for  however  possible 
it  might  be  in  our  own  country  so  to  organize  industry 
as  to  create  a  stronger  and  more  regular  home  demand, 
we  are  powerless  to  control  industry  beyond  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  working  classes  must  to  a 
large  extent  in  each  country  find  their  own  separate 
solution. 

Meanwhile,  without  trenching  on  the  remedies  for 
unemployment,  we  may  point  out  what  was  undoubtedly 
the  fact  in  olden  times.  Each  man  then  had  a  place 
of  some  sort — either  he  was  employed  by  a  feudal 
lord,  or  he  had  access  to  the  land  and  was  able  to 
supply  himself  with  food  by  labour  on  it.  He  also 
made  his  own  clothes,  and  very  possibly  built  his  own 
house.  To  day,  for  the  average  labourer,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  employment  in  some  industry  which  is 
controlled  by  the  man  who  possesses  large  capital.  If 
he  is  '  stood-off'  because  his  labour  is  not  required, 
he  cannot  dig,  or  fish,  or  hunt,  or  find  material  for 
clothing.  He  is  completely  the  creature  of  a  civilization 
which  works  under  economic  laws  and  forces  of  which 
he  is  entirely  ignorant.  He  cannot  supply  his  own 
needs,  or  exchange  his  labour  for  that  of  others.  He 
cannot   make  any   effective  demand   upon   that   which 
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is  being  produced  all  around  him  in  many  directions. 
The  only  possible  remedy  will  be,  as  we  shall  see, 
somehow  or  other  to  supply  him  with  an  alternative, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  alternative  which  he  once 
possessed  is  the  problem  to  which  this  generation  must 
set  its  hand. 

There  is  still,  however,  a  third  element  in  the  un- 
employed problem  which  has  gradually  been  brought 
to  our  notice  as  a  result  of  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  administer  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  of  1905.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  register 
their  names  at  a  labour-bureau  are  not  skilled  men, 
nor  are  they  normally  in  employment.  The  skilled 
men  usually  trust  to  their  own  Trade  Unions.  Those 
who  are  usually  in  regular  employment  trust  to  their 
special  skill  and  to  their  excellent  recommendations  to 
find  work  with  other  employers.  An  immense  pro- 
portion of  applicants  at  a  labour-registry  are  men  who 
are  never  in  regular  work.  They  cannot  be  said  in 
any  one  year  to  be  regularly  employed.  Their  work 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  irregular  and  casual  jobs, 
more  frequent  in  good  years  than  in  bad,  but  never 
frequent  enough  or  long  enough  really  to  provide  a 
decent  livelihood.  Here  is  an  entirely  new  problem 
which  seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  modern  civilization — 
a  problem  for  which  no  solution  has  been  found.  The 
usual  method,  namely,  that  of  providing  temporary 
relief  work,  inevitably  breaks  down  in  dealing  with 
this  class  of  man.  For  a  man  who  is  normally  in 
regular  employment,  and  who  has  to  be  tided  over  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  our  present  methods  may  be 
of  value ;  but  for  the  man  who  is  only  employed  three 
or    four   months    throughout   the   year  at   the   outside, 
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the  temporary  relief  works  are  no  remedy — indeed,  they 
may  aggravate  the  difficulty. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  here  the  problem  of 
poverty.  A  very  large  class  of  casual  workers  never 
in  any  one  year  earn  sufficient  to  rise  with  their  families 
above  the  poverty  line.  Into  their  ranks  are  constantly 
slipping  the  unfortunate,  the  untrained,  the  inefficient, 
and  the  vicious.  The  army  of  casuals  is  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  all  who  have  failed  in  other  classes,  and 
the  difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  deal  with  such  an 
absolutely  abnormal  state  of  affairs.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  casual  labourer  is  at  present  a  part 
of  our  industrial  system.  If  he  were  wholly  unemployed 
we  might  be  able  to  discover  some  remedy,  but  the 
fact  is  that  he  is  only  under-employed.  He  shares 
with  a  very  large  number  of  others,  work  that  might 
possibly  keep  in  regular  employment  only  half  the 
number.  He  is  obviously  convenient  in  some  industries 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  him.  He  is  not  wholly 
superfluous,  only  partially  so.  The  casual  labourer  is 
chronically  under-employed,  and  the  first  census  of 
casual  labour  in  West  Ham,  taken  on  successive  days, 
showed  the  curious  fact  that  the  man  who  was  out  of 
work  one  day  was  employed  the  next,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  clear  that  this  can  only  be  avoided  by  regularizing 
the  labour  of  these  casuals — that  is  to  say,  somehow 
or  other  we  must  find  a  way  of  giving  regular  employ- 
ment to  a  portion  only  of  these  under-employed, 
leaving  for  further  solution  the  question  of  those  who 
will  then  be  the  chronically  unemployed.  Whatever  may 
be  the  real  cause  underlying  the  phenomenon,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  casuals  of  our  great  cities  present 
a    most   difficult   problem   both   to   our   municipal   ad- 
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ministrators  and  to  those  whose  work  it  is  to  initiate 
legislation  on  their  behalf.  It  is  often  suggested  that 
the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  offer  the  alternative 
that  we  have  already  mentioned — that  is,  the  alternative 
of  work  in  some  other  direction — and  usually  the 
alternative  pointed  to  is  work  upon  the  land.  We  may 
return  to  the  subject  later,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
all  who  are  unemployed,  or  chronically  under-employed, 
to  obtain  their  livelihood  by  work  of  this  nature.  In 
the  first  place,  with  our  enormously  increased  population 
everybody  cannot  have  direct  access  to  the  soil.  In  the 
second  place,  the  growth  of  the  town  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  the  urbanization  of  the  working  classes 
has  meant  the  destruction  of  the  agricultural  instinct, 
and  the  loss  of  country  experience  which  the  man  bred 
and  born  upon  the  land  acquires  during  the  years  of 
his  youth  and  early  manhood.  Ninety  years  ago 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  lived  in 
the  country,  to-day  two-thirds  live  in  the  town,  or, 
to  be  quite  accurate,  about  seventy-three  per  cent, 
live  in  urban  sanitary  districts.  A  large  proportion  of 
these,  if  placed  upon  the  land,  without  adequate  training 
and  resources,  would  inevitably  come  to  ruin.  The 
experiments  which  have  ended  disastrously  in  this 
direction  have  all  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men 
lacked  the  necessary  training  and  knowledge,  as  well 
as  the  capital,  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  tide 
over  the  unproductive  period.  We  must  look,  then, 
in  some  direction  other  than  that  of  simply  gaining 
access  to  the  land,  important  as  this  remedy  is  in 
its  effect  upon  the  supply  of  unemployed.  If  it  were 
possible   to   keep  in  the  country  in  rural  occupations 
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those  who  are  at  present  so  engaged,  and  return  to 
the  land  those  who  are  capable  of  such  work  and  willing 
to  do  it,  we  should  then  know  to  what  extent  it  would 
be  necessary  to  supply  other  alternatives.  In  this 
connexion  we  cannot  dispense  with  such  remedies  as 
are  offered  by  the  recent  Small  Holdings  Act,  and 
indeed  any  social  constructive  legislation  which  increases 
either  the  possibility  of  rural  occupations  or  the 
efficiency  of  labour  is  an  indispensable  step  along  the 
pathway  which  leads  to  a  solution. 

In  dealing  with  the  remedies  for  unemployment  the 
first  requirement  is  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the 
problem  itself  in  all  its  component  parts.  We  need 
organization  which  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  and  we  need,  especially  as  regards 
casual  labour,  some  machinery  for  regularizing  the 
employment  of  these  men  who  make  up  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  unemployed.  To  carry  out  this  work 
efficiently,  Labour  Bureaux  and  Labour  Exchanges 
linked  up  with  one  another  and  connected  with  a 
Central  Department  are  absolutely  necessary. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  important  to  break  up  the 
unemployed  into  their  various  classes  and  sections. 
We  must  know,  for  example,  how  many  are  unemployed 
owing  to  dislocation  in  trade,  or  changes  in  methods 
of  industry — how  many,  that  is  to  say,  are  superfluous 
in  such  trades  ;  secondly,  we  must  ascertain  those  who 
are  temporarily  unemployed  owing  to  depression  in  trade, 
but  who  will  resume  work  if  they  can  be  tided  over 
the  slack  period  ;  thirdly,  some  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  men  whose  labour  is  seasonal  and  who  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  must  be  given  subsidiary  work  ; 
and  fourthly,  we  must  ascertain  who  are  the  men  who 
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are  chronically  unemployed,  the  casual  workers  who 
must  be  abolished  if  the  problem  is  to  be  solved. 

The  Labour  Bureaux  on  the  Continent  are  far  better 
than  anything  we  possess  in  England.  Germany,  France, 
and  Denmark  all  recognize  the  importance  of  these 
Bureaux,  which  have  been  very  successful  not  only  in 
providing  the  data  from  which  statesmen  must  work, 
but  also  in  finding  work  itself,  by  bringing  together 
master  and  man. 

Some  of  the  voluntary  and  municipal  Labour  Bureaux 
of  Germany  put  England  to  shame  by  their  thorough 
and  scientific  equipment  and  organization.  Munich 
every  year  fills  from  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  situations 
at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  ^2,000  per  annum.  We  have 
nothing  in  England  to  compare  with  the  Labour  Bureau 
of  any  large  German  municipality. 

A  Labour  Bureau  or  Exchange  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  regularize  the  work  of  casual  labourers.  What  is 
required  is  that  every  man  in  irregular  employment 
should  enter  his  name  at  the  Exchange,  which  will  serve 
as  a  link  between  different  industries,  just  as  a  clearing 
house  does  between  different  departments.  To  give 
only  one  illustration. 

The  London  Docks  at  one  time  employed  only  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  regular  men  ;  the  remaining  eighty  per 
cent,  consisted  of  casual  employment.  The  conditions  are 
now  greatly  improved,  but  it  is  still  the  case  that  some 
10,000  casual  dockers  are  to  be  found  in  East  London, 
and  what  is  required  is  a  continuation  of  this  decasualizing 
movement  not  only  in  the  shipping  industry,  but  in  all 
other  industries  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  casual 
labour  employed.  To  regularize  the  labour  of  the 
Liverpool  docks  would  leave  5,000  without  employment. 
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If  one  employer  is  unable  to  guarantee  a  sufficient 
amount  of  work,  the  Labour  Exchange  will  supply  these 
same  workmen  to  other  employers  and  other  businesses. 
The  State,  through  the  Exchange,  must  compel  all 
employers  to  combine  to  do  away  with  irregular  work. 
If  an  employer  is  unable  to  regularize  his  own  business 
and  to  abolish  casual  labour,  he  must  by  law  be  com- 
pelled to  engage  his  casual  labour  from  the  public  labour 
exchange.  As  we  have  before  explained,  at  any  cost 
such  labour  must  be  decasualized,  and  until  this  has 
taken  place  we  cannot  adequately  deal  with  the  chronic- 
ally unemployed.  To  scatter  jobs  over  a  host  of  men 
who  are  irregularly  engaged  is  merely  increasing  the 
evil,  and  making  it  more  impossible  of  solution  in  the 
future.  It  will  therefore  be  the  business  of  the  Labour 
Bureau  or  Exchange  to  replace  the  work  of  1,000 
men  who  are  only  half  employed  by  that  of  500  men 
who  are  fully  employed;  and  if  this  could  be  done 
throughout  the  country,  the  effect  upon  the  physique 
and  efficiency  of  this  class  of  man  would  speedily  be 
manifest.  The  labour  market  must  be  organized ;  the 
mobility  of  labour  must  be  increased  ;  the  ignorance 
and  inefficiency  of  labour  must  be  dispelled ;  and  in 
these  directions  the  Labour  Bureaux  can  do  much  to 
assist  us  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  treatment  of  the 
larger  problem. 

But  these  Labour  Bureaux  cannot  do  their  most 
effective  work  unless  linked  up  with  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, the  special  business  of  which  is  to  act  as  the 
brain,  communicating  to  the  various  members  of  the 
organism  the  information  which  is  acquired  from  a  study 
of  the  question  over  a  wide  area,  and  on  a  broader  plane. 
The  Central  Department  should  have  at  its  head  not 
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only  an  organizer,  but  a  man  of  ideas  and  imagination ; 
for  the  problem  he  has  to  face  is  a  problem  which  needs 
something  much  more  than  the  conventional  remedies 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  charitable  efforts  under 
another  name  and  in  another  guise.  England  has 
lamentably  failed  in  this  respect  up  to  the  present. 
The  Board  of  Trade  is  responsible  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  statistics  on  the  subject,  and  its 
Labour  Department  has  done  excellent  work  in  this 
direction,  hampered  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  the  machinery 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  is  still  very  inadequate. 
The  Local  Government  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
under  its  control  the  administration  of  the  only  Act 
there  is  in  existence,  namely,  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  of  1905,  and  also  the  duty  of  criticizing  and  review- 
ing any  fresh  remedies  or  measures  that  may  be  advised 
by  the  various  local  authorities  who  feel  the  pressure 
of  the  unemployed  problem.  This  work  of  criticism  is 
no  doubt  a  very  useful  function  to  perform,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  individual  town  or  city  to  suggest 
remedies.  The  Central  Department,  now  to  be  the 
Board  of  Trade,  should  take  the  initiative,  its  knowledge 
being  wider,  and  its  experience  gleaned  from  a  vast 
variety  of  sources. 

Experiments  have  to  be  made  not  only  by  individuals 
and  towns,  but  also  by  the  Government  itself,  for  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  in  regard  to  the 
unemployed  problem,  it  is  that  a  solution  will  never  be 
found  if  the  question  is  regarded  as  a  local  and  not  as 
a  national  one.  A  deep-rooted  disease  cannot  be  cured 
merely  by  the  external  application  of  some  medical 
specific,  and  it  may  not  require  the  scalpel  of  the 
surgeon  ;  still  the  treatment  may  have  to  take  such  form 
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and  shape  as  will  require  the  patient  entirely  to  re- 
organize his  life.  The  unemployed  problem  has  its 
roots  in  national  disorganization,  and  the  State  must 
therefore  be  prepared  not  only  to  suggest  the  remedies, 
but  to  aid  the  local  authorities  in  the  direct  application 
of  these  remedies. 

Much  immediate  relief  might  be  given  by  a  carefully- 
thought-out  system  of  State  Insurance.  Many  of  the  highly 
organized  Trade  Unions  have  in  connexion  with  their 
funds  '  out-of-work  benefits,'  and  pay  away  annually 
anything  from  ^400,000  to  half  a  million  in  this  way 
for  the  relief  of  their  unemployed.  Long  ago  I  recom- 
mended that  the  State  should  by  subscription  encourage 
this  form  of  insurance,  which  would  assuredly  spread  to 
other  unions  and  organizations  of  working  men  provided 
that  the  assistance  were  at  all  adequate.  The  Continental 
method  (the  Ghent  system,  1901)  of  subsidies  from  the 
municipality  would  not  succeed  in  England,  as  nearly  all 
our  Trade  Unions  are  national  in  character;  but  the  effect 
is  the  same  in  either  case,  in  the  first  place  helping  the 
Trade  Unions  that  already  insure,  and  also  inducing 
the  million  other  Trade  Unionists  to  subscribe  for  out- 
of-work  benefit.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  natural  and  right  that  the  '  Vacant  Book '  of  the 
Trade  Unions  should  be  linked  up  with  the  National 
Labour  Exchanges,  so  that  those  who  had  providently 
insured  themselves  through  their  Union  would  have  a 
practical  preference  in  their  trade.  These  are  not  only 
the  conclusions  of  the  Minority  Report,  but  also  of  the 
great  authority  on  this  subject,  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss, 
whose  recent  book '  brings  the  whole  question  up  to 
date. 

1  Insurance  against  Unemployment  (King  &  Son). 
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Apart,  however,  from  such  remedies  as  Labour  Ex- 
changes, Unemployed  Insurance,  and  we  may  add  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  solution  of  this 
problem  must  obviously  lie  in  two  directions  :  (i)  in 
the  steadying  of  industry  so  that  trade  cycles  shall  produce 
the  slightest  possible  fluctuation ;  and  (2)  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  industry,  or  the  creation  of  fresh  industries, 
in  order  that  those  who  are  at  present  unemployed  may 
be  absorbed.  These  two  principles  are  not  wholly 
separate.  They  are  corollaries  one  of  another,  as  will  be 
shown  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
increasing  the  home  market.  Even  then,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  State  can  do,  there  will  probably  be  a  margin 
of  unemployment  which  can  only  be  met  by  a  reserve  of 
work  kept  in  hand  by  the  State  and  only  set  free  at  such 
times  as  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  makes 
imperative. 

Just  one  or  two  words  about  the  first  of  these  two 
principles.  Nearly  all  nations  are  far  too  apt  to  rely 
in  the  present  day  upon  foreign  trade  and  the  opening 
up  of  fresh  markets.  They  neglect  a  market  which 
lies  nearer  home,  which  could  be  more  accurately 
gauged,  but  which,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  fluctuations  caused  by  the  misuse  of 
large  masses  of  capital,  is  often  almost  stagnant. 

From  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  the  work-people  of 
Great  Britain,  who  may  be  described  as  poor,  and  whose 
home  consumption  is  therefore  necessarily  very  limited, 
would,  if  their  consuming  power  were  increased,  become 
a  valuable  and  permanent  trade  asset.  A  still  large 
number  outside  their  ranks  are  unable  to  purchase  all 
that  they  could  usefully  consume,  and  they  too  un- 
wittingly and  unwillingly  aid   in   swelling  the  ranks  of 
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the  unemployed.  The  relative  inability  of  the  wage- 
earner  to  consume  is  undoubtedly  the  direct  economic 
cause  of  much  unemployment.  We  recognize  that 
industry,  both  in  volume  and  in  character,  is  determined 
by  the  effective  demand  of  the  consumers ;  but  so 
wrapped  up  are  we  in  the  question  of  foreign  trade 
that  we  forget  the  importance  of  enabling  the  mass 
of  the  workers  themselves  to  increase  their  powers  of 
consumption,  and  therefore  of  affording  employment. 

In  every  highly  industrialized  country  production 
outpaces  consumption.  Not  so  long  ago  we  witnessed 
a  boom  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  For  various 
reasons  which  need  not  be  detailed,  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  began  to  be  a  source  of  great  profit, 
and  immediately  the  unearned  elements  of  income  were 
precipitated  into  this  special  business,  millions  of  pounds 
being  invested  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  large  return  which  that  industry 
offered.  The  result  was  a  speeding  up  of  production 
which  inevitably  resulted  in  being  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  real  demand.  The  demand  cannot  possibly 
proceed  pari  passu  with  such  enormous  productive 
activity ;  and  so,  as  one  could  safely  have  prophesied, 
there  followed  a  slump  in  the  market  for  cotton  goods. 
The  only  way  in  which  such  industries  can  be  steadied 
under  the  present  social  system  is  by  a  more  equable 
distribution  of  wealth,  a  cutting  down  of  gigantic  and 
swollen  incomes  to  prevent  this  rush  of  capital  into 
certain  industries,  and  an  attempt  to  absorb  surplus 
capital  in  such  industries  as  offer  a  steady  and  effective 
demand  not  only  in  one  year,  but  for  a  long  term  of 
years. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  paper  to  describe 
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how  this  power  to  consume  can  be  given  to  the  working 
classes,  but  it  is  clear  that  by  the  taxation  of  big 
monopolies,  and  all  large  unearned  incomes,  much  might 
be  done  to  divert  the  national  capital  into  different 
channels.  Meanwhile,  Governments  must  attempt  to 
regulate  and  regularize  industries  so  far  as  possible, 
first  by  taking  big  monopolies  into  its  own  hands,  and 
secondly,  by  advising  and  cautioning  the  big  producers 
in  their  own  interests,  thus  endeavouring  to  stem  the 
tide  of  excessive  production. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  industry  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  quickening 
up  of  the  home  market  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
consuming  power  of  the  working  classes  ;  but  it  may  also 
be  desirable  for  a  Government  actually  to  initiate  new 
trades,  and  almost  every  European  country  save  England 
has  set  the  example  in  one  or  other  direction. 

Since  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  unemployed  in 
England  are  unskilled  labourers  who  are  out  of  work 
for  very  long  periods,  who  may,  in  fact,  be  described 
as  chronically  unemployed,  it  is  clear  that  some  attempt 
must  be  made  to  devise  a  comparatively  new  occupation 
for  them,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  emigration,  which 
is  not  perhaps  a  wholly  satisfactory  solution. 

Many  of  these  unskilled  labourers  might  have  found 
permanent  work  if  they  had  received  adequate  industrial 
training  ;  and  here  one  may  be  allowed  to  digress  for 
a  moment  just  to  say  that  a  scientific  system  of  technical 
training  given  to  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen  would  remove  some  at  least  of  the  difficulty 
that  faces  the  administrator  in  his  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  large  class  possessing  no  trade. 

We  are,  however,  face  to  face  with  a  set  of  circum- 
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stances  which  cannot  be  immediately  altered.  We  have 
to  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  what  labour  can  be  found 
for  men,  presumably  able-bodied  men,  who  are  willing 
to  work,  who  have  little  or  no  skill,  and  who  will  have 
to  be  directed  and  advised  in  the  earlier  stages  of  any 
occupation. 

The  first  industry  that  suggests  itself  to  us  as  worthy  of 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  is  that 
of  afforestation,  and  that  not  merely  because  it  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  commercially  profitable  in 
other  countries. 

About  100,000  men  are  employed  in  the  State  forests 
of  Germany,  and  nearly  400,000  people  are  dependent 
upon  the  industry,  which  is  not  only  useful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  giving  work,  but  is  also  a  commercial 
success  in  every  sense.  The  State  woods  extend  over 
10,000,000  acres,  and  produce  lis.  per  acre  of  profit  per 
annum  ;  in  Wurtemberg,  483,000  acres  produce  a  profit 
of  25*3  shillings  per  acre.  The  State  forests  of  France 
have  likewise  proved  a  lucrative  undertaking,  and 
there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  that  have  not 
a  Government  Forestry  Department.  Hungary  has 
3,700,000  acres  of  forest.  Between  the  years  1874  and 
1 90 1  there  were  distributed  free  to  landowners  and  to 
villagers  358,000,000  nursery  seedlings.  In  the  matter 
of  fruit  culture  it  has  given  immense  aid  to  the  peasants, 
and  its  supply  of  grafted  stocks  per  annum,  to  the 
villagers  and  to  small  proprietors,  extends  into  millions. 
According  to  experts,  Great  Britain  possesses,  as  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  British  Forestry  and  the 
recent  Royal  Commission  show,  about  ten  million  acres  of 
land  that  might  be  suitably  afforested.  Private  enterprise, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  sufficiently 
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large  scale,  has  shown  that  this  industry  is  a  profitable 
one.  It  is  likely  to  be  still  more  profitable  in  the 
future  owing  to  the  depletion  of  timber  J  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  rise  in  prices  generally.  Only  a  little  while 
ago  the  Postmaster-General  deplored  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  import  tens  of  thousands  of  telegraph  poles  from 
other  countries  because  they  could  not  be  supplied  in 
England.  France  supplies  pit-wood  to  our  collieries  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  ;£i, 000,000  annually.  Our  present 
imports  of  timber  amount  to  nearly  ^20,000,000  worth, 
apart  from  the  wood  pulp  used  for  paper-making.  Any 
Government  that  was  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
outlay  in  afforestation  and  to  wait  the  required  number  of 
years  would,  I  feel  sure,  reap  a  large  reward  in  the  shape 
of  income.  Recently  a  large  estate  in  Scotland  of  about 
12,000  acres,  situated  near  Loch  Awe,  was  purchased 
by  the  Government  for  some  ^30,000,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  depar- 
ture ;  we  must  not  stop  at  one  experiment,  but  proceed 
to  invest  capital  in  such  waste  lands  as  our  Department 
of  Woods  and  Forests  have  advised  to  be  suitable  for 
this  purpose.  This  new  industry  would  find  employment 
for  15,000  men  and  absorb  some  of  those  for  whom  we 
can  find  no  place  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade. 
They  in  turn  would  become  consumers  and  thus  in- 
crease the  demand  on  the  market.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Forestry  reported  that  in  Scotland  five  times 
the  amount  of  uncultivated  waste  lands  might  be  laid 
down  in  forests  than  is  already  the  case,  and  the  In- 
spector of  the  French  State  Forests  and  Director  of  the 

1  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  November,  1907.  Drain  upon  Forests: 
'  The  timber  supply  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  demands  in  nine 
years  as  a  minimum,  and  in  thirty-three  years  as  a  maximum.' 
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French  Forest  School  has  expressed  his  surprise  that 
only  734,490  acres  are  planted  with  timber,  and  that 
even  such  lands  are  unscientifically  planted,  and  therefore 
do  not  give  an  adequate  return.  The  advantage  of 
afforestation  is  twofold  :  first,  it  would  enormously  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  country,  since  with  care  it  is 
possible  to  grow  a  great  deal  of  the  timber  that  we  now 
have  to  import ;  and  secondly,  it  would  employ  a  large 
number  of  men,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  such  employ- 
ment being  given  not  only  during  the  summer,  but  also 
during  the  winter  when  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer 
is  least  busy. 

We  now  come,  however,  to  a  more  doubtful  economic 
experiment,  namely,  that  of  finding  work  for  those  who 
are  temporarily  unemployed,  owing  to  depression  in  trade. 
It  is  of  course  extremely  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  the  man  who  gets  only  a  day's  work  now  and 
then,  and  the  man  who  is  chronically  unemployed;  but 
there  is  a  class  that  is  unable  to  find  work  at  certain 
periods  owing  to  depression  in  trade,  and  the  question 
that  we  have  to  ask  is  whether  any  nation  is  embarking 
on  an  economically  sound  experiment  in  trying  to  find 
temporary  relief  work  in  order  to  tide  this  class  over  the 
period  of  depression.  There  are  certain  conditions 
which  may  be  laid  down  as  essential  to  be  observed  if 
such  work  is  to  be  successfully  carried  out — if,  in  fact, 
it  is  not  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  really  useful  in  character — that  is  to  say,  we 
must  not  offer  work  just  because  it  is  work,  merely  as  a 
substitute  for  giving  charity.  Directly  or  indirectly  the 
work  provided  must  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  second  point  is  that  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  willing   man  who   is   accustomed    to   manual 
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labour  can  be  employed  upon  it.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  adapt  relief  work  to  every  class  of  man  that  may 
happen  to  require  such  assistance.  No  doubt  work 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  when- 
ever practicable,  but,  after  all,  the  assumption  is  that  the 
work  is  only  temporary  and  that  the  man  will  go  back 
to  his  usual  trade  as  soon  as  the  market  improves. 

Thirdly,  the  work  supplied  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  would  not  be  carried  out  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  city  or  a 
Government  to  start  relief  works  if  the  work  given 
simply  meant  that  later  on,  permanent  and  regular 
workers  would  have  to  be  dismissed.  What  is  required 
is,  some  form  of  labour,  which,  while  not  competing  with 
that  of  other  labourers  at  present  in  employment,  will 
not  prevent  the  resumption  of  regular  employment  in 
their  own  trades  by  those  who  seek  it.  Obviously,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  and  one  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  that  relief  works  are  so  much  dis- 
credited may  be  found  in  the  frequent  departure  from 
sound  economic  principles  on  the  part  of  Distress 
Committees. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  actual  suggestions  that  have 
been  made,  the  question  of  payment  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered. Most  Distress  Committees  giving  relief  in  the 
shape  of  employment  make  it  a  condition  that  the 
payment  per  hour  shall  be  less  than  that  given  to  men 
doing  the  same  class  of  work  in  regular  occupation. 
The  smaller  payment  naturally  tends  to  induce  men  to 
leave  the  relief  work  as  soon  as  possible.  An  alternative 
to  this  course  is  that  of  employing  men  on  the  relief 
works  a  shorter  number  of  hours  in  the  week,  and  thus 
lessening  the  aggregate  wage   without  in  any  way  in- 
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fringing  the  principle  laid  down  by  Trade  Unions  of 
paying  the  standard  rate  of  wage  customary  for  work  in 
the  district. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand  devised  a   different 

plan  for  overcoming  the  same  difficulty,  and  it  has  some 

distinct    advantages.     By    this    plan    the    co-operative 

method    is    adopted,   and    small    groups    of  men   are 

encouraged   to   take    contracts   from    the   Government 

Engineer,  either  for  clearances,  or  for  road-making,  or  for 

the  land  operations,  and,  in  this  way,  economy  of  working 

is   guaranteed   without   in    any   way   contravening    the 

Trade  Union  principle  of  the  standard  wage  ;  that  is  to 

say,  the  group  of  men  take  the  place  of  the  contractor. 

No  such   experiment  has  yet  been  made  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  local  authority,  or  possibly 

the  Government,  in  view  of  the   outcry  against  relief 

works  on  the  score  of  extra  cost,  will  make  an  attempt 

to  apply  this  co-operative  system  to  our  own  conditions. 

The  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 

suggests  a  different  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem 

of  Government  work.     It  points  out  that  on  an  average 

200,000  able-bodied  adults  are  unable  to  find  employment 

during  long  periods  owing  to  cyclic  fluctuations,  apart 

from  those  whose  labour  is  intermittent,  and  apart  also 

from  those  out  of  work  owing  to  seasonal  changes.    The 

question  is  how  to  regularize  the  national  demand  for 

labour.  '  Is  it  possible,'  says  a  witness,  'for  the  Government 

and  other  public  bodies  who  employ  labour  in  large 

quantities  to  counteract  the  industrial  ebb  and  flow  of 

demand  by  inducing  a  complementary  flow  and  ebb  ? ' 

To  do  this  would  require  that,  out  of  the  ^150,000,000 

annually  expended  by  Government  and  local  authorities, 

about  ^"4,000,000  a  year  should  be  earmarked  for  work 
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not  to  be  undertaken  as  a  matter  of  course  year  by 
year,  but  undertaken,  out  of  loan,  or  a  ten  years'  pro- 
gramme, at  unequal  rates  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  in  a  single  year,  at  those  periods  when  the 
National  Labour  Exchanges  reported  that  the  number 
of  able-bodied  applicants  was  rising  above  the  normal 
level.  It  would  mean,  roughly  speaking,  the  expenditure 
of  ^40,000,000  per  decade,  and  in  this  way  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  private  industry  might  be  counteracted.  The 
four  important  points  on  which  Mr.  Bowley,  the  statis- 
tician, lays  stress  are  : 

1.  The  work  to  be  started  when  percentage  reached 
four. 

2.  No  artificial  demand  to  be  made  for  labour,  but 
only  an  adjustment,  in  time,  of  the  ordinary  demand. 

3.  The  demand  to  be  made  through  ordinary  trade 
sources  and  before  there  was  any  considerable 
dearth  of  employment. 

4.  The  wages  paid  to  be  measured  by  work  done, 
being  contracted  for  on  the  ordinary  commercial 
basis. 

Apart  from  ordinary  Government  work  in  dock-yards, 
arsenals,  &c,  afforestation  land  and  reclamation  are 
both  suggested,  the  advantage  being  that  such  work  can 
be  carried  out  in  intermittent  spells. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  regularization  of 
demand  is  that  during  lean  years  of  trade  cycle,  when 
business  is  depressed,  money  is  cheap  and  the  Bank  rate 
low,  so  that  the  Government  in  instituting  such  work  at 
this  time  would  be  actually  carrying  it  out  more 
economically  than  would  be  possible  when  trade  was 
flourishing. 

It  will  still  be  necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  a 
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residuum  of  men  and  women  who  are  in  distress  due  to 
their  inability  to  find  employment. 

Amongst  the  methods  of  relief,  more  or  less  national 
in  character,  is  that  of  the  labour  colony,  and  perhaps  it 
is  worth  while  asking,  in  view  of  the  great  confusion  of 
thought  and  idea  concerning  labour  colonies,  what 
should  be  the  main  principles  underlying  their  constitu- 
tion. Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  penal  colony 
for  the  unemployable,  such  as  exists  at  Merxplas  in 
Belgium,  with  its  5,000  mendicants,  and  dealing  only 
with  the  colonies  for  the  unemployed,  the  first  thing  is 
to  define  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  colony.  If  it  is 
established  in  order  to  assist  the  chronically  unemployed, 
(those  left  over  after  casual  labour  has  been  eliminated), 
it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
training  colony  where  men  are  taught  a  trade — either 
that  of  agriculture  or  one  of  the  allied  trades — and  so 
enabled  to  find  work  elsewhere,  perhaps  after  emigra- 
tion. Such  a  training  farm  would  be  most  valuable, 
but  unfortunately  the  instances  of  such  colonies  are 
very  few  and  isolated.  Hollesley  Bay,  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Unemployed  Committee  of 
London,  might  have  been  adapted  to  this  end  but  for 
the  opposition  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  who  regarded  the  experiment  as  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Act.  Generally  speaking,  we 
may  say  that  the  labour  colonies  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  are  designed  rather  to  tide  over  a 
period  of  slack  work,  or  to  give  a  man  that  discipline  of 
mind  and  body  which  will  make  it  easier  for  him  to  find 
occupation  and  to  keep  it  when  he  has  found  it. 

The   great   mistake  that  has  been  made   by  labour 
colonies    in    the    past,    is   in    the    failure    to   classify. 
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Classification  is  quite  as  essential  in  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  as  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  poor  ;  and  if  we 
find  within  the  same  colony  not  only  the  hardened 
criminal,  but  also  the  first  offender,  not  only  the  weak- 
willed  and  the  physically  defective  or  the  inebriate,  but 
also  the  honest  unemployed  man  who  is  on  the  tramp, 
looking  for  work,  we  can  prophesy  that  the  colony  will 
not  be  a  success.  As  a  rule  the  lower  type  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  the  higher  ;  and  this  will  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  the  thirty-two  agricultural  colonies  in 
Germany  it  is  very  difficult  for  decent  working  men  to 
get  employment  direct  from  the  colony,  because  they 
have  been  associated  both  actually  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  employer  with  the  criminal  and  the  vagabond. 

Something  like  a  series  of  graded  colonies  is  the  great 
desideratum.  Each  of  the  classes  we  have  alluded  to 
requires  a  special  form  of  treatment,  and  sometimes  a 
special  form  of  occupation.  This  can  only  be  afforded 
if  the  colonies  are  established  with  a  distinct  end  in 
view.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  tried  to  do  too  many 
things,  and  the  result  is  we  have  failed  in  all.  Just  as 
the  Belgian  method  of  treatment  at  Merxplas  merely 
serves  a  punitive  purpose,  so  we  may  say  that  the  labour 
colony  elsewhere  was  chiefly  designed  to  get  rid,  tem- 
porarily, of  the  refuse  labour  of  the  town.  While  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  even  under  such  circumstances  a 
colony  like  Luhlerheim,  in  Germany,  has  done  much 
good,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  far  better  results 
would  have  been  produced  had  the  end  to  be  attained 
been  clearly  kept  in  view,  as  the  director  himself  admitted 
to  me  in  conversation. 

As  to  the  value  of  a  labour  colony  for  training  un- 
employed  men   who   are  willing  workers,  but  do   not 
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possess  the  necessary  aptitude  or  skill,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  This  class  of  colony  started  by  the  big  munici- 
palities or  county  councils  and  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  or  perhaps  started  by  the  Government 
itself,  would  have  for  its  special  object  the  training  of 
men  for  work  upon  the  land,  or  the  teaching  of  trades 
which  are  incidentally  connected  with  agriculture.  In 
connexion  with  this  colony,  small  holdings  might  be 
established  which  could  be  handed  over  to  the  colonists 
as  soon  as,  in  the  judgement  of  the  director,  they  were  fit 
and  ready  to  be  so  assisted.  Such  a  colony  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  small  farmers  established  round  it,  taken 
from  the  colony  itself,  I  have  seen  at  Fredericksoord, 
near  Steenwyk,  in  Holland,  which  was  started  more  than 
eighty  years  ago  in  connexion  with  the  Society  of 
Beneficence.  In  such  colonies  there  is  always  room  for 
a  number  of  mechanics  and  skilled  men  for  the  repairing 
of  carts  and  ploughs,  the  construction  of  fresh  buildings, 
and  all  the  additional  work  which  the  care  of  a  large 
farm  entails.  While  not  hopeful  that  a  large  number  of 
unemployed,  either  skilled  or. unskilled,  could  be  usefully 
occupied  in  these  training  farms,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  essential  to  any  complete  treatment  of  the 
question,  and  I  am  also  certain  that  these  colonies  must 
be  graded  to  suit  the  various  classes  of  men,  and  so 
linked  up  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pass  a  man  from 
one  to  another. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  only  dealt  with  some  of  the 
principal  causes  and  a  few  of  the  concrete  remedies  for 
unemployment,  but  the  whole  problem  is  surrounded  by 
a  perfect  zereba  of  difficulties  due  to  the  fact  that  under 
a  competitive  system  it  is  almost  impossible  to  touch 
any  one  question  without  dealing  with  all.     The  moment 
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we  begin  to  classify  our  men  and  ask  ourselves  why  they 
are  unemployed,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  mass  of 
social  evil  which  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  moral 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  largely 
also  due  to  the  failings  and  sins  of  society  itself. 

The  fact  is  that  the  forces  operating  are  social  forces 
for  which  no  individual  has  a  remedy.  It  is  society 
that  must  provide  the  remedy ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a 
reserve  of  labour  is  essential  to  our  competitive  system, 
then  it  seems  to  follow  that  organized  society,  like  any 
ordinary  business,  should  insure  against  this  loss  on  the 
part  of  those  who  work,  regarding  them  as  necessary  to 
our  industrial  and  social  progress,  and  therefore  to  be 
assisted  and  maintained  in  efficiency. 

What  is  clear  is  that  there  is  a  plain  moral  obligation 
upon  the  State,  so  far  as  possible,  to  find  employment 
for  workers  who  cannot  find  it  for  themselves,  and  that 
no  State  can  be  said  to  have  discharged  its  obligations 
until  it  has  at  any  rate  made  the  attempt  to  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  men  and  women,  condemned  not  of  their 
own  will  to  live  in  idleness,  the  burden  of  undeserved 
poverty  and  degradation. 

THE    DISCUSSION 

Mr.  Aston,  of  Wrexham,  thought  sufficient  emphasis 
had  not  been  laid  on  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real 
remedy  for  unemployment.  That  was,  to  secure  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  should  come  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  producing  power. 

Mr.  Bramwell  Evans  asked  who  would  take  the 
place  of  the  boys  now  employed,  if  boy  labour  were 
done  away  with. 
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Mr.  Alden  replied  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
lads  being  employed ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  see  that 
they  were  meanwhile  taught  some  trade. 

Rev.  David  Pughe  pointed  out  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  was  no  lower  even  where  an  elaborate 
system  of  labour  exchanges  had  been  established.  The 
only  effective  way  in  which  to  provide  labour  was  to 
insist  that  every  man  out  of  work  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  turning  to  the  alternative  suggested  by 
Mr.  Alden. 

Miss  Bunting  referred  to  the  question  of  women's 
work,  which  Mr.  Alden  agreed  to  be  a  very  important 
matter.  He  thought  something  might  be  done  to 
prevent  undercutting  by  women,  if  the  Poor  Law  system 
could  be  so  amended  that  sufficient  subsistence  should 
be  given  to  widows  with  children,  in  order  that  these 
women  might  not  be  forced  to  enter  the  labour  market 
at  cheap  rates. 

Miss  Simmons,  of  the  Bermondsey  Settlement,  also 
raised  a  similar  question,  and  in  reply  Mr.  Alden 
said  that  there  were  industries  in  which  women  could 
not  do  as  much  as  men,  and  therefore  their  wages  would 
necessarily  be  less ;  but  in  industries  where  they  did 
equally  good  work,  a  minimum  wage  ought  to  be  fixed. 

Rev.  Ur.  Maldwyn  Hughes  said  if  500  casual 
labourers  out  of  1,100  were  secured  full  employment, 
there  would  remain  600  unemployed.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  these? 

Mr.  Alden  answered  that  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  the  600  would  need  special  training  before  they 
could  go  on  the  land.  When  they  had  received  that, 
the  work  of  afforestation  and  land  cultivation  would 
employ    many.      There    should    be    a   certain   sum    of 
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money  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  regularizing  labour, 
and  when  unemployment  reached  a  certain  percentage, 
then  men  should  be  set  to  work  on  the  Government 
reserves  of  labour. 

Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble  said  that  labour  exchanges  would 
have  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  mobility  of  labour  ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  mobility  tended 
to  disintegrate  family  life,  the  city,  and  the  nation. 
Nor  could  it  ever  overtake  the  mobility  of  capital. 

Mrs.  Mee  thought  there  ought  to  be  consideration 
of  the  unemployed  not  at  one  end  alone  but  at  both 
ends  ! 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mrs.  Mee  respecting 
the  increase  of  population,  Mr.  Alden  said  he  rather 
shared  the  view  that  since  wealth  was  on  the  increase, 
they  need  not  fear  an  increased  population,  provided 
it  were  at  the  right  end  of  the  scale. 

Rev.  H.  Mudie  Draper  said  he  was  glad  Mr. 
Alden  had  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  root  cause  of 
unemployment  was  economic  and  not  moral.  As  to 
casual  labour,  why  should  not  the  firms  that  demanded 
casual  labour  pay  a  retaining  fee  to  the  men  they 
thus  employed  ? 

Mr.  A.  H.  Peake,  M.A.,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
mechanical  science  was  tremendously  in  advance  of 
social  science,  and  thought  that  was  one  factor  in  the 
problem. 

Mr.  S.  Rathbone  Edge,  M.A.,  J. P.,  felt  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that  at  present 
there  was  no  fixed  relation  between  the  remuneration 
paid  for  labour  and  the  profit  on  capital. 

Mr.  Alden  responded  to  a  vote  of  thanks. 
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The  problems  of  child  life  are  funda- 
mental. They  raise  all  other  problems. 
They  lie  at  the  root  of  all  social  well-being 
and  social  progress.  If  we  can  secure  for 
all  the  children  of  the  State  a  pure,  hea  thy 
life,  a  happy  home,  a  wholesome  environ- 
ment, a  sound  education,  sufficient  means 
of  recreation,  and  reasonable  opportunity 
of  forming  good  habits — then  the  future 
welfare  of  the  State  itself  will  be  secured. 
Neglect  of  the  child  is  not  only  criminal ; 
it  is  suicidal. 

David  Watson. 
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THE   CHILD   IN   RELATION  TO  THE 
HOME  AND  TO  THE  STATE 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  child  in  its 
relation  to  the  family  and  the  State. 

This  is  a  very  wide  field,  and  one  which  the  time  at 
our  disposal  will  be  too  scant  to  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  select  a  corner.  The  schoolboy  and  all  his 
promise  for  the  future,  the  schoolgirl  with  her  graces 
and  affection,  the  delightful  little  baby  on  the  threshold 
of  the  world — how  are  we  to  get  the  best  from  them 
and  how  make  the  most  of  them  ?  It  is  an  entrancing 
subject,  but  I  must  leave  it,  for  there  is  another  aspect, 
and  perhaps  the  one  now  most  suitable.  Although  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  child  are  among  the  things 
which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  about,  still  a  Conference 
like  this  has  a  serious  side  which  should  help  it  to 
undertake  the  sternest  task.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
consider  rather  the  cause  which  calls  for  a  remedy — 
the  child  who  suffers,  the  one  who  has  to  be  especially 
helped. 

In  order  to  be  simple,  we  will  deal  with  no  figures 
nor  with  strings  of  facts,  but  just  merely  thread  together 
a  few  views  which,  good  or  bad,  may  serve  as  a 
temporary  scaffold  to  help  in  building  up  some  kind  of 
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an  ideal  about  children  generally,  in  their  family  relation- 
ships, and  as  future  citizens. 

The  child  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  man,  but 
this  is  one  of  those  foolish  old  tags  which  will  not 
stand  examination.  The  child  is  father  of  nobody,  it 
is  a  child,  and  quite  different  from  a  man  or  a  woman. 
That  is  the  first  thing  one  has  to  remember.  Always 
and  for  ever  the  child  and  the  adult  differ.  For  the 
children,  their  knowledge,  their  desires,  their  ideas,  even 
their  morality,  is  childish  and  not  to  be  judged  by  adult 
standards.  The  child  has  always  to  be  treated  as  a 
child,  its  service  and  help  have  always  to  be  regarded  apart 
from  the  adult.  It  is  growing,  it  is  developing,  it  is 
learning  at  a  rate  and  in  a  way  which  no  adult  can  ever 
do,  and  all  its  treatment  and  care  has  to  be  specially 
directed  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  this  country  all  individuals  may  be  regarded  as 
being  children  till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age ;  after 
that  they  can  be  considered  as  adults.  There  are,  then, 
thirty-five  out  of  every  hundred  English  people  still 
children. 

Greater  London  has  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  them, 
more  than  the  whole  population  of  Denmark,  so  that 
whatever  affects  the  children  affects,  at  this  present 
moment,  a  very  substantial  part  of  our  community.  The 
natural  history  of  a  child  can  be  imagined.  Knowing 
the  course  of  development  of  the  race,  we  can  build 
up  an  image  of  the  perfection  of  child  life  that  ought 
to  have  been,  but  probably  never  existed,  or  never 
is  likely  to  exist  as  a  general  condition  ;  and  then,  having 
done  this,  actual  conditions  can  be  considered  and 
compared. 

The  wants  of  the   young   child,    inherited    in   great 
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measure  through  almost  countless  ages,  remain  to-day 
pretty  much  what  they  were  before  an  ordered  civiliza- 
tion prevailed  in  our  land.  The  helpless  infant  wants 
his  mother's  care,  and  it  should  be  that  mother's  chief 
delight.  He  wants  his  father's  protection,  and  the 
protection  of  the  others  associated  with  his  father,  who 
formed  the  rudimentary  state.  He  needs  for  develop- 
ment the  education  of  play  with  other  children,  the 
actual  experience  of  living  and  doing,  to  run  on  the 
grass,  to  climb  trees,  to  bathe  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
to  swim,  to  hunt  with  sticks  and  stones  for  birds  and 
beasts.  These  may  be  called  his  natural  rights,  but 
now  in  the  process  of  time  many  of  these  things  have 
been  taken  away.  For  many  children,  perhaps  for  most, 
there  are  disabilities  that  may  profoundly  affect  their 
future  lives.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  which  civiliza- 
tion has  established,  they  come  into  life  in  towns ;  their 
parents  before  them  have  often  suffered  ;  their  mothers 
may  be  unable  to  nurse  them,  and  the  baby  is  fed 
on  milk  that  may  be  chemically  preserved,  may  be 
dirty  or  contaminated  by  dangerous  organisms.  The 
child  may  be  badly  attended  to.  Often  its  mother 
cannot  stay  at  home — she  must  work  ;  the  father's  work 
does  not  bring  in  enough  to  keep  them — somebody  else 
takes  too  heavy  a  toll  of  it.  They  live  in  a  small 
house,  perhaps  a  single  room  ;  there  are  no  fields  or 
trees  or  streams,  only  courts  and  yards  for  its  first  steps 
and  struggles.  The  youngster  must  not  play,  or  run, 
or  throw  stones.  He  soon  learns  to  watch  for  the 
policeman  or  the  motor-car.  Then  for  convenience  he 
must  go  to  school  and  learn  the  things  which  it  is 
convenient  for  society  that  all  should  know,  to  read  and 
write  and  count,  and  he  must  sit  quietly  most  of  the 
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day,  instead  of  developing  heart  and  lungs  and  muscles 
by  exercise,  by  running  and  jumping.  Thus,  by  the 
conditions  set  up  around  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
his  fellows,  by  the  State,  the  poor  child's  existence 
often  comes  to  be  that,  so  well  summed  up  by  Dr.  Leslie 
Mackenzie  :  '  By  overcrowding  he  is  deprived  of  oxygen. 
By  parental  neglect  he  is  left  uncleaned.  By  poverty 
he  is  starved  of 'food.  By  the  clamour  and  nervous 
stress  incident  to  over-aggregation  he  is  spoiled  of  sleep. 
Underbreathed,  underfed,  underslept,  underclad,  over- 
stimulated,  he  lives  too  fast  and  too  quick.'  That  is  what 
he  suffers,  and  that  is  what  he  has  to  be  compensated  for. 

But  there  is  also  another  aspect :  the  State  has 
become  a  family  co-operation.  The  education  of  the 
child  belongs  to  the  parents,  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  ; 
how  many  neglect  it!  It  is  more  economical  that  it 
should  be  done  by  the  State. 

So  too,  for  instance,  cleansing  should  be  done  by 
the  parents,  but  in  many  cases  the  possibilities  are 
practically  wanting :  baths  do  not  exist  in  the  houses  ; 
even  sufficient  light  for  satisfactory  cleansing  may  be 
wanting.  Evidently  here  is  also  a  parent's  duty  which, 
as  a  co-operative  affair,  can  be  better  done  by  the  State. 
The  State  can  undertake  this  family  duty  and  supersede 
the  parent.  But  in  this  matter  of  cleanliness  there 
has  been  too  much  neglect  not  only  of  the  practice, 
but  even  of  the  theory,  in  the  past.  Straight  from  school 
to  the  mill,  many  girls  have  no  experience  of  preparation 
for  family  life,  and  at  present  about  half  the  totally 
blind  children  in  our  blind  schools  are  there,  suffering 
from  blindness  which  is  preventable,  which  has  occurred 
from  want  of  care  and  cleanliness  in  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  life. 
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Here  the  State  is  now  coming  in  with  its  inspectors 
to  watch  over  these  early  days.  In  default,  whether 
due  to  ignorance  or  neglect,  the  State  has  taken  up 
on  behalf  of  the  child  the  function  which  Schiller's 
words  express  : 

The  loving  mother's  tender  care, 
That  guards  life's  golden  morn. 

And  little  wonder.  The  labours  of  medical  officers  of 
health  and  of  statisticians,  in  analysing  birth  and  death 
returns,  show  that  there  are  places  where  only  four 
of  every  five  children  born  ever  see  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  life.  There  are,  or  were  very  recently, 
places  where  a  quarter  of  the  children  born  never 
reached  their  first  anniversary. 

This  killing  off  does  not  mean  any  selective  weeding, 
because  it  is  found  in  later  life  that  the  crop  of  survivors 
is  poorer,  in  years  when  many  infants  die  than  in  good 
years  when  the  infantile  death-rate  is  not  so  high. 
These  smaller  children  are  less  efficient  too  in  other 
ways.  In  any  standard  (measured  by  mental  attain- 
ments), say  Standard  III  or  IV  of  our  ordinary  schools, 
the  older  groups  of  children  are  much  smaller  than  the 
younger  ones  in  the  same  standard — showing  the 
intimate  association  and  relation  of  physical  and  mental 
defect. 

Evidently  the  conditions  during  infancy  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  whole  of  subsequent  life.  The 
feeding  of  the  very  young  child  is  a  care  which  was 
first  started  by  private  efforts  to  supply  pure  milk  and 
suitable  advice  and  instruction,  and  now  is  being 
gradually  taken  up  by  municipalities,  in  spite  of  interests 
and  opposition. 
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The  general  impression  which  one  gathers  is,  that 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  there  is  such 
poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt  in  the  family  that  great 
numbers  of  children  are  lost  or  damaged.  Still,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  spoilt 
work  in  nature's  handicraft — of  hopeless  children — but 
this  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-tenth  part  of 
those  damaged  by  preventable  causes,  which  causes  are 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  social  conditions,  and 
therefore  the  duty  of  society  to  seek  to  remedy  as  far 
as  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  range  in  the 
capacities  of  individuals  ;  and  whilst  the  conditions  of 
mental  and  physical  strain  demanded  by  civilized  life 
may  suit  the  average  individual,  there  are  ten  per  cent, 
of  children  in  our  elementary  schools  who  have  already 
fallen  several  years  behind  in  their  school  work,  and 
need  special  provision  to  succeed  in  later  life. 

Some  children  are  sent  to  school  as  early  as  three 
years  of  age.  To  this,  if  the  home  circumstances  are 
inauspicious  and  disadvantageous,  there  can  be  little 
objection,  unless  the  teacher  attempts  to  begin  the 
conventional  academic  subjects  that  belong  to  later  ages  ; 
in  which  case  the  children  cannot  learn  to  any  advantage, 
and  some  may  suffer  for  their  teacher's  ignorance.  In 
many  towns,  creches  are  run  as  private  concerns  for 
some  of  the  youngest  children.  Municipal  creches 
would  be  an  ideal  method,  if  creches  are  to  be  tolerated ; 
but  what  a  comment  on  our  social  system,  on  Christianity 
itself,  is  involved  in  the  acknowledgement  of  the  public 
necessity  for  creches  ! 

To  return,  however,  to  the  school.     It  is  a  tremendous 
transition  in  life,  the  entry  to  school.     The  small  circle 
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of  home  is  quitted  for  the  terrors  of  the  unknown. 
Freedom  and  carelessness  are  exchanged  for  constraint 
and  discipline  ;  constant  free  movement,  for  sitting  still 
in  class-rooms.  Our  schools  are  not  yet  wholly  freed 
from  the  faulty  model,  where  children  were  educated 
merely  in  grammar;  they  are  still  too  academic  and 
too  little  related  to  the  affairs  of  life,  so  that  a  large 
part  of  the  earlier  years  are  spoilt  or  wasted  on  improper 
and  unsuitable  work.  Fortunately  all  this  is  gradually 
changing.  The  young  child,  often  nervous  and  de- 
bilitated— not  necessarily  starved,  although  it  may  look 
so — suffers  sometimes  severely  from  school  attendance. 
It  cannot  sleep  in  the  evening,  it  cannot  be  wakened 
in  the  morning,  it  has  headaches,  and  if  it  takes  any 
breakfast  it  is  often  sick.  Such  is  a  typical  and  common 
case  of  relative  over-pressure. 

I  need  only  mention  troubles  of  vision,  of  ears  and 
hearing.  Dirt  and  vermin  are  the  commonest  causes 
of  inefficiency  in  the  school-child,  and  perhaps  next 
comes  ill-nutrition — ill-nutrition  not  merely  due  to  want 
of  food.  How  many  children  are  starved  through 
ignorance,  fed  on  weak  tea  and  bread  !  It  is  the  whole 
complex  of  circumstances  which  contribute — the  one 
or  two  rooms,  high  rent,  poor  stamina  of  parents,  want 
of  work,  miserable  pay  !  The  vested  interest  of  the 
brewer  and  publican  has  more  to  answer  for  in  the 
ill-nutrition  of  the  school-child  than  the  Feeding  of 
Children  Act  will  ever  remedy.  School  dinners  must 
on  the  whole  do  good,  but  I  am  not  very  enthusiastic 
about  school  dinners  as  remedial  measures — indeed,  it 
is  just  possible  that  occasionally  the  school  dinners 
may  prevent  a  child  getting  a  better  meal  elsewhere. 
But  suitable  environment,  suitable  feeding,  and  sufficient 
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rest  rapidly  work  wonders,  mental,  moral,  and  physical, 
as  the  short  experience  of  the  open-air  schools  has 
shown. 

And  some  of  these  ill-nourished,  debilitated,  neuras- 
thenic ones  go  to  form  the  crop  that  becomes  affected 
by  bone  tuberculosis,  who  partially  survive  as  cripples, 
lame  and  dependent.  Even  damaged,  sorry  for  them- 
selves, dependent  on  others,  if  put  in  a  suitable  environ- 
ment, not  only  physical  but  mental,  taught  to  neglect 
their  hindrances,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  such 
children  may  emerge  as  nearly  normal  as  is  possible. 
Mrs.  Kimmins's  work  at  Chailey  is  a  lesson  in  methods 
and  possibilities  worth  extending  and  widening,  to  catch 
the  less  hopeless  and  damaged  ones,  to  catch  them 
before  they  are  irremediably  crippled.  The  majority 
of  the  ill-nourished  and  debilitated  need  taking  out  of 
their  homes,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  improved,  and 
putting  into  an  environment  of  cleanliness,  fresh  air, 
little  work,  and  plenty  of  food  and  rest,  for  weeks  and 
months  at  a  time. 

But  children  are  turned  away  from  school  as  too 
ill,  too  diseased,  or  too  feeble ;  often  such  children 
are  left  at  home,  horribly  filthy  and  neglected.  The 
Children's  Act  may  do  something  to  relieve  this  ;  but 
the  parents  themselves,  frequently  very  inefficient,  are 
both  slaving  for  a  pittance,  scarcely  able  to  satisfy  the 
rent-collector's  exorbitant  demands — for  the  rents  of 
premises  used  by  the  very  poor  are  nearly  always  ex- 
orbitant. No  wonder  these  poor  stragglers,  depressed 
by  poverty,  haunted  constantly  by  the  fear  of  possible 
illness,  of  loss  of  occupation,  of  want,  feeble  and  de- 
bilitated, only  feel  life  when  stimulated  by  alcohol. 
No  wonder  that  beer  or  spirits  is  regarded  as  food  and 
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drink,  the  only  thing  which  makes  them  feel  strong  and 
alive ;  and  that  which  should  go  to  pay  for  food  and 
clothing  for  the  children  often  goes  to  the  beer-shop  at 
the  corner.  Already  the  lesson,  however,  is  begun,  in 
the  provision  which  excludes  children  from  the  drinking- 
bar,  and  the  extent  of  past  evils  will  be  appreciated  later. 

Again,  children  are  still  forced  in  large  numbers  to 
work,  and  this  is  not  easy  to  prevent.  A  mother  has 
pleaded  to  me  that  her  daughter  was  too  ill  with  con- 
sumption to  attend  school,  when  she  wanted  to  send  her 
to  some  wood-chopping.  A  small  boy  with  tuberculosis, 
getting  up  at  early  hours  to  carry  round  milk,  had  to 
get  home  by  a  certain  hour  to  meet  the  ambulance 
which  was  to  convey  him  to  the  Cripple  School. 
Children  are  worked  carrying  babies,  carrying  milk  or 
coal,  till  their  hearts  dilate  or  their  nervous  systems 
give  out.  Fortunately  the  State  is  slowly  making  this 
more  and  more  difficult. 

Where  do  inefficiency  and  helplessness  originate  ? 
That  is  a  question  worth  much  inquiry  and  long 
research.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  actual  physical  defect, 
much  is  mental.  How  many  of  the  thirty  per  cent,  of 
children  with  defective  vision  in  our  schools  will  become 
inefficient?  Of  the  children  with  diseased  ears  many 
are  known  to  drop  out  before  school  days  are  over,  but 
very  many  struggle  on  handicapped  and  suffering. 
Decayed  teeth  are  an  enormous  cause  of  debility  in 
adult  life;  stomach  troubles,  and  consumption  arising 
from  the  debility  entailed,  are  common  causes  of  use- 
lessness  in  early  adult  life.  Ninety-four  per  cent,  of 
our  elementary  school  children  may  be  said  to  have 
caries  of  the  teeth,  and  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the 
boys   admitted  at   Rugby  have  had  dental   treatment. 
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That  shows  what  is  requisite  and  necessary.  It  was 
the  Regius  Professor  in  this  University,  I  think,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  extent  of  damage  done  in  the 
country  by  neglect  of  the  teeth  was  quite  comparable 
in  harm  to  the  results  of  a  great  war.  These  problems 
have  been  shown  to  be  at  present  beyond  reach  of  the 
hospitals  ;  whether  on  their  present  basis  they  can  ever 
deal  with  the  work  only  time  can  show — but  the  majority 
of  children  require  dental  treatment  and  have  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  it. 

These  things  must  be  known,  their  meaning  must  be 
realized,  and  there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  them. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  and  the  school  doctor 
have  done  much  to  ventilate  them.  The  teachers  knew, 
but  were  powerless ;  managers  sometimes  did  a  little ; 
After-Care  committees  will  now  undertake  the  work,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  any  of  these  agencies  to  effect  all 
that  is  required.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  where  wide- 
spread conditions  require  remedy  or  relief,  some  person 
has  been  moved  to  action,  to  ascertain  what  wanted 
to  be  done  and  what  could  be  done.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary for  a  private  person,  undertaking  such  task,  ex- 
actly to  define  the  problem,  to  know  what  you  require, 
and  then  to  struggle  energetically,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  till  the  end  is  in  sight. 

Education  itself,  a  century  ago,  was  the  greatest  want 
of  the  child.  There  had  been  endowments  by  private 
persons  here  and  there  '  for  the  promotion  of  godliness 
and  good  learning,'  but  the  mass  of  the  children  of  the 
nation  were  untouched,  until  several  philanthropists  and 
philanthropic  societies  attempted  to  organize  charitable 
education.  It  was  a  beginning,  chiefly  utilizing  pupil 
teachers,  but  never  attained  any  possibility  of  supplying 
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he  need,  or  of  managing  the  work,  and  had  to  be 
subsidized  by  building  grants  from  the  Government 
about  1833.  Then  inspectors  came  into  the  schools, 
which  were  gradually  brought  under  control,  till  now 
all  public  elementary  schools  are  under  State  control. 

Charity  may  help  in  little  things,  but  charity  is  easily 
abused.  We  see  a  beggar,  we  are  moved  by  pity  to 
compassion,  and  give  some  help,  probably  a  coin ;  our 
emotions  drive  one  way,  our  reason  the  other.  The  deed 
itself  is  mere  emotional  dissipation,  perhaps  ethically 
not  very  different  from  that  of  the  beggar  relieved,  who 
goes  and  gets  drink  with  the  coin. 

Charity  probably  is  nothing  unless  it  involves  personal 
service — indeed,  otherwise  it  is  an  insult.  The  person 
who  is  merely  a  subscriber  has  at  the  best  some  un- 
defined sense  of  duty  which  is  being  relieved,  and  some 
conscientious  feeling  that  some  one  ought  to  do  some- 
thing to  put  things  right ;  but  why  should  he,  why  should 
not  everybody  assist  ? 

If  each  charitable  action  was  carefully  analysed, 
subscriptions  would  be  mostly  withheld  and  action  taken 
in  other  ways.  As  in  the  case  of  education,  if  a  demand 
is  big  enough  private  charity  must  fail,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  supplemented  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  State, 
which  will  want  to  know  where  its  money  goes ;  mean- 
while the  charitable  flow  goes  in  other  directions,  and 
the  State  undertakes  all. 

Our  voluntary  hospital  service  is  about  as  costly 
for  the  work  done  as  such  a  service  could  be,  yet 
the  hospitals  are  always  in  want ;  although  in  recent 
years  all  the  great  developments  of  hospitals  have  been 
those  managed  by  the  State,  which  many  times  exceed  in 
amount  all  the  voluntary  hospitals  and  charities.     The 
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medical  inspection,  which  will  lead  to  wide  demand  for 
treatment,  if  the  official  statement  that  it  should  be 
in  conjunction  with  the  hospitals  is  accepted,  will 
probably  end  speedily  in  their  municipalization,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  State  medical  service.  The 
subscriptions  vanishing,  the  whole  cost  of  the  hospitals 
will  come  upon  the  rates,  which,  in  some  ways,  will 
be  a  matter  of  great  regret,  although  in  others  it  may 
make  for  efficiency. 

What  practical  use  is  all  this  to  the  Conference  ? 
The  care  of  infants  in  their  first  few  weeks  of  life,  the 
handling  of  children  in  schools,  offer  great  responsibilities, 
not  only  of  segregation  of  the  unfit,  but  also  of  helping 
the  fit.  The  debilitated  will  have  to  be  treated  by  suitable 
environment,  the  tubercular  taken  to  residential  country 
schools,  the  epileptic  must  be  cared  for ;  the  burden  should 
not  be  borne,  as  it  generally  is,  silently  by  the  family. 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  poor  man's  child  ?  The 
educational  ladder  is  set  up ;  he  may  have  the  brains, 
but  he  has  not  the  physical  stamina  to  climb  it,  from 
mere  want  of  food  and  sleep  and  freedom  from  care. 

The  work  of  the  child-earner  must  cease.  I  think 
of  the  poor  little  things  as  I  have  often  seen  them 
clattering  through  the  raw  coldness  of  the  dark  wintry 
morn  to  their  half-time  work.  Their  work  is  not 
wanted  in  rich  England.  I  know  the  absurd  tale  about 
the  little  fingers  and  the  looms.  The  work  is  quite 
unnecessary.  It  helps  parents  to  have  them  'addle  a 
bit,'  but  somebody  takes  the  profit,  and  that  profit 
is  filched  from  the  nation's  capital.  The  anaemia  of 
the  half-timer  is  literally  a  toll  of  blood,  and  it  is  taken 
from  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  children. 

The  voluntary  worker  can  collect  facts,  can  inaugurate 
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experiments  and  follow  them  out.  Why  is  the  child 
anaemic  ?  Who  is  to  blame  ?  Clear  away  ignorance. 
The  State  cannot  suffer  any  of  its  members  to  lose, 
if  they  lose,  whether  it  be  health  or  rest  or  food. 
Why  ?  Do  the  workers  get  their  value  for  their  toil  ? 
Why  do  they  always  want? 

If  you  want  to  improve  the  children  and  their 
conditions,  the  voluntary  worker  must  bring  the  problems 
home  to  the  legislator,  must  get  them  among  the 
children.  The  children  are  their  own  arguments,  if 
they  are  seen.  The  personal  touch  makes  all  the 
world  kin.  The  remedies  wanted  you  must  find  for 
yourselves. 

There  should  be  no  submerged  tenth  unable  to  keep 
up.  Natural  laws  do  not  suggest  more  than  a  sub- 
merged fiftieth  requiring  provision,  and  every  one  in 
excess  must  be  due  to  social  causes,  which  it  is  your 
duty,  and  my  duty,  and  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  as  the 
State,  to  seek  out  and  to  remedy,  cost  what  it  may. 
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First  concentrate  on  the  mother.  What 
the  mother  is  the  children  are.  The  stream 
is  no  purer  than  the  source.  Let  us  glorify, 
dignify,  purify  motherhood,  by  every  means 
in  our  power. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns,  M.P. 
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There  is  a  story,  which  I  hope  is  not  too  well 
known  to  be  quoted  once  more,  of  a  family  party  of 
three,  father  and  mother  and  one  small  boy,  sitting 
down  to  their  midday  meal.  On  the  dish  were  two 
chops.  The  boy,  after  considering  the  dish  and  counting 
first  the  chops  and  then  the  family  party,  exclaimed, 
1  Ain't  mother  goin'  to  'ave  none  ?  ' 

A  good  many  people  have  been  asking  this  question. 
And  the  time  has  now  come  when  mother  is  going  to 
have  some.  And  she  is  not  going  to  stop  short  at  chops 
and  steaks  either.  From  the  family  slave  she  is  slowly 
working  her  way  out  to  more  intelligence,  a  better 
appreciation  of  her  powers  and  duties,  and  more  in- 
dependence. One  of  these  days  we  shall  find  some 
way  of  ensuring  independence  to  her,  by  assigning  to 
her  by  law  a  proper  wage  for  all  her  labours,  when,  in 
the  words  of  Canon  Wilson,  'the  nation  is  intelligent 
enough  to  see  that  motherhood  is  a  work  for  the  nation 
that  deserves  to  be  paid  for.'  And  the  day  is  certainly 
not  far  distant  when  we  shall  crown  her  with  a  vote 
and  ask  her  to  help  in  the  management  of  this  great 
nation. 

And  it  will  not  be  too  soon.  For  what  is  this  man- 
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made  Government  spending  its  money  on  ?  Ships, 
territorial  armies,  guns,  and  what  not.  Money  can 
always  be  found  for  Dreadnoughts,  for  costly  experi- 
ments in  aeroplanes  and  motors,  for  use  in  war ;  whilst 
the  nation  itself,  the  people,  who  are,  it  seems,  to 
wage  these  wars,  are  growing  up  weak  and  sickly  and 
undersized,  and  money  is  begrudged  for  the  smallest 
improvements.  One  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  our  politics  is  that  the  question  of  infant  life  is 
invariably  discussed  with  a  view  to  our  army  and  navy. 
That  is  not  what  the  mothers  of  this  country  are 
thinking  of  for  their  children.  But  one  may  well  ask 
what  is  the  use  of  ships  and  guns  if  the  men  cannot 
see  to  shoot,  cannot  hear  their  officer's  orders,  can 
neither  masticate  nor  digest  their  rations,  and  fall  out 
of  the  ranks  from  constitutional  debility.  The  standard 
height  for  admission  into  the  army  has  been  lowered 
six  inches  in  the  last  sixty  years,  and  only  four  men 
out  of  ten  attain  the  minimum  standard  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Where  will  our  army  and  navy  be  when  there 
are  no  recruits  fit  to  be  trained  ?  The  time  has  come 
when  women  must  come  to  the  front ;  there  must  be 
new  election-cries  in  the  future.  One  of  them  will 
be,  '  It's  the  mothers  we  want.'  And  another,  '  Our 
children  must  cost  us  more.'  Are  not  good  children 
better  than  ships  ? 

In  all  our  problems  as  to  underfed  school-children, 
ill  health,  and  the  waste  of  infant  life,  in  our  struggles 
with  intemperance,  and  even  a  large  part  of  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  the  mother  who  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  mother  is  now  lagging 
far  behind,  and  all  efforts  must  be  concentrated  on 
her.  No  one  has  ever  thought  motherhood  a  thing 
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worth  teaching.  A  man  has  his  trade  or  profession, 
and  he  is  carefully  prepared  for  it.  But  a  woman 
with  the  most  complicated  and  delicate  task  of  all  is 
left  to  cope  with  it  unprepared,  and  more  than  un- 
prepared, for  in  most  cases  she  has  worked  at  some- 
thing inimical  to  it  before  marriage.  From  a  position 
of  comparative  independence,  she  becomes  dependent ; 
she  no  longer  has  any  money  of  her  own,  and,  no 
matter  how  many  children  she  has,  the  same  income 
must  go  round.  Unable,  in  many  cases,  to  cook  or 
to  sew,  in  frequent  ill  health,  with  no  possibility  of 
getting  any  respite,  with  duties  and  responsibilities  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  the  same  weary  round  repeating 
itself  endlessly  into  the  future,  is  it  any  wonder  if  it 
all  becomes  dull  and  distasteful,  that  refinements  are 
lost,  and  that  she  sinks  in  despair,  to  become  the  weak 
and  slovenly  creature,  thin  and  aged  before  her  time, 
that  we  so  often  find  her  ? 

Now,  a  vast  amount  of  our  social  troubles  can  be 
traced  to  unsatisfactory  homes  and  bad  motherhood — 
secondarily  also  and  very  considerably  to  bad  father- 
hood— but  to  incompetent  mothers  in  the  first  place, 
and  people  are  finding  this  out  more  and  more.  In 
the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  recently 
published  it  is  referred  to  again  and  again.  I  will 
quote  a  few  passages  which  refer  entirely  to  cases 
coming  under  the  notice  of  the  guardians.  The  Com- 
missioners say  :  '  Amongst  many  of  the  poorest  class 
the  knowledge  of  housekeeping  and  child-management 
is  very  defective.'  In  Glasgow,  out-relief  has  been  given 
to  widows  with  children  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
stay  at  home  and  bring  their  children  up  properly. 
What  has  been  the  result? 
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'  Women  who  had  no  calling  at  their  finger 
ends,  who  could  neither  knit,  sew,  nor  do  any- 
thing else,  .  .  .  fell  into  bad  habits,  becoming 
drunken,  otherwise  unsatisfactory,  and  had  to  be 
struck  off  the  roll.  ...  So  many  of  the  women 
are  devoid  of  domestic  and  other  interests  that 
work  for  wages  is  a  positive  safeguard.  How  they 
are  to  be  taught  to  care  wisely  for  their  homes 
and  children,  and  to  spend  their  relief  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  a  problem  which  this  scheme  has 
not  solved.' 

In  the  chapter  on  medical  assistance  we  find  the 
significant  remark  : 

1  A  great  deal  of  preventable  disease  and  mor- 
tality among  infants  and  children  is  due  to  the 
neglect  by  parents  to  call  in  medical  aid  soon 
enough.  ...  A  very  large  percentage  of  cases  of 
blindness  occurring  in  infancy  might  have  been 
prevented  if  the  infants  had  had  proper  medical 
attention.' 

The  Minority  Commissioners  in  particular  put  great 
stress  on  the  want  of  knowledge  of  hygienic  life  in  the 
home.  The  hospital  and  dispensary  doctors  have  no 
time  to  visit.  Their  medicine  is  taken,  but  not  their 
advice.  Yet  such  things  as  wrong,  or  '  excessive,  eating 
and  drinking,  cause  two-thirds  of  the  ill  health  of  the 
poor.'     And  again  : 

'  Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  with  hereditary  or  acquired  ten- 
dencies to  various  diseases  are,  owing  to  want  of 
knowledge,  brought  up,  enter  upon  occupations, 
and  lead  modes  of  life  which  inevitably  result  in 
disease  and  early  death.' 
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Again,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  underfed 
school-children,  it  has  been  found  that  '  though  money 
and  food  were  often  necessary,  it  was  not  school  dinners 
that  would  remedy  the  evils  from  which  the  children 
were  suffering.' 

1  The  general  features  prevailing  in  the  homes  of 
these  neglected  and  underfed  school-children  are 
strikingly  alike.  .  .  .  There  is  an  absolute  lack 
of  organization  in  the  family  life.  It  seems  to  be 
entirely  absent,  under  conditions  where  careful  and 
minute  organization  of  the  family  resources  is  more 
essential  than  anything  else.  Existence  drags  along 
anyhow,  the  hours  of  work,  leisure,  and  sleep  are 
equally  uncertain  and  irregular.  .  .  .  The  under- 
feeding of  the  children  is  but  a  part  of  a  more 
important  feature  of  the  life  in  this  district.  The 
children's  health  is  affected  by  many  different  evils — 
overcrowding,  want  of  sleep,  dirt,  and  general 
irregularity  of  life.' 

About  a  year  ago  the  London  County  Council  made 
a  similar  inquiry,  and  they  found  that  the  children's 
unsatisfactory  condition  was  due  mainly  to  drink  and 
casual  labour.  Unemployment,  illness,  or  very  low 
wages  together  accounted  for  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
unsatisfactory  cases,  whereas  drink  and  casual  labour 
accounted  for  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  fact  is  that 
the  thing  we  have  to  grapple  with  is  nothing  less  than 
'the  cure  of  the  social  bad  habit,'  as  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  call  it.  And  this  cure  calls  for  as 
much  energy  as  ever  the  temperance  cause  has  done. 

Now,   I  am   not   going   to   pretend  that  there  is  no 

poverty  in  this  question.     Bad  housing,  a  bad  system 

of  poor  relief,  and  sickness  are  frequently  the  causes 

which  have  led  to  the  deterioration  of  the  home,  and 
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unemployment  drives  the  social  reformer  to  despair. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
want  of  money  is  not  the  difficulty  at  all.  I  have 
given  you  Government  evidence  ;  there  is  no  need  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  wretched  home,  the  peaky,  wasting 
infant,  the  ill-clad  and  frequently  too  precocious  child, 
and  the  flabby,  helpless  mother.  We  all  know  them 
too  well.  But  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  ignorance 
as  to  the  care  of  children  is  so  far  not  confined  to 
the  poverty-stricken,  that  a  middle-class  mother  wrote 
the  other  day  to  know  if  it  was  right  to  feed  a  baby 
every  twenty  minutes,  and  it  has  just  come  to  my  ears 
that  there  is  a  monthly  nurse  going  about  among  the 
'  nobility  and  gentry '  teaching  the  use  of  long-tubed 
bottles  for  babies.  Other  things  those  nurses  teach 
we  know  about  too  well — good  old  family  doctors, 
too.  As  for  '  feeding  baby  by  the  clock,'  many  of  the 
best  mothers  honour  the  rule  more  by  the  breach  of 
it  than  by  its  observance ;  and  maternal  pride  in  pink 
ribbons  and  embroideries  will  carry  it  over  common- 
sense  clothing  on  any  fine  day.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  talk  about  instinct  and  mother-love.  They  are 
there,  of  course ;  but  whatever  there  is,  it  wants  supple- 
menting. From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  social 
scale,  babies  and  little  children  have  in  many  homes 
been  looked  upon  as  a  bore,  to  be  neglected  by  the 
servants  amongst  the  upper  classes,  and  to  be  dragged 
up  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  by  the  lower. 

Now,  the  way  to  deal  with  a  nuisance  is  to  tackle 
it  so  thoroughly  that  the  pursuit  of  it  becomes  an 
entrancing  and  exciting  sport,  and  finally  a  national 
mania.  That  is  how  the  daily  constitutional  was  turned 
into  the  game  of  golf.     That  is  how  sick-nursing  and 
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medicine  have  been  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
leech  and  the  old  '  Gamp.'  And  that  is  how  we  must 
deal  with  children.  The  proper  care  of  the  home  and 
the  children  is  a  very  skilled  matter  indeed.  We  are 
all  of  us  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  and  important 
science. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  leave  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  to  their  own  devices.  They  have  money 
and  leisure  and  ample  opportunities  to  improve  them- 
selves, and  large  numbers  are  doing  so.  But  the  woman 
of  the  working  classes  is  in  a  very  different  case,  and 
has  a  very  much  more  difficult  problem  to  solve. 

I  will  put  aside  also  the  lowest  woman,  the  drunkard 
and  the  incurable  idler.  Her  education  is  the  coroner. 
His  verdict  on  her  overlaid,  burnt,  ill-treated,  wrongly- 
fed,  or  beer-sodden  child  is  dreaded  more  and  more 
as  his  eloquence  grows,  and  as  the  law  becomes  more 
and  more  stringent.  It  is  the  average  woman  of  the 
working  class  with  whom  we  have  mainly  to  deal. 
Something  is  being  done  for  her,  teaching  is  being 
started  in  many  directions,  but  a  great  deal  more  is 
wanted. 

The  great  awakening  has  come,  of  course,  with  the 
very  high  death-rate  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age. 
Now  that  the  campaign  against  infant  mortality  is  in 
full  swing,  the  chief  authorities  in  all  our  towns  and 
cities  are  bestirring  themselves,  and  women  sanitary 
inspectors  and  health  visitors  are  being  appointed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  adoption  of  the  Notifica- 
tion of  Births  Act,  by  which  every  birth  in  a  town 
must  be  notified  at  the  Town  Hall  within  thirty-six 
hours,  has  been  in  many  cases  the  first  step.  Then 
a   qualified   lady   is   appointed   to   go   round   and  visit 
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the  mothers  in  their  homes  and  give  them  advice 
about  the  food,  clothing,  and  general  care  of  infants. 
Associated  with  this  work  in  many  places  are  numbers 
of  ladies  who  visit  voluntarily,  each  taking  a  small 
district  or  so  many  cases.  Sometimes  the  homes  are 
visited  again  and  again  in  order  that  the  teaching  may 
be  pressed  home,  or  that  difficulties  in  the  home  may 
be  overcome.  These  voluntary  workers  qualify  them- 
selves by  attending  lectures  on  the  care  of  infants, 
hygiene,  &c,  and  by  working  under  the  paid  inspector. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  knows  to  what  an  extent  this 
work  is  now  done,  and  it  is  being  organized  so  rapidly 
that  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  health  visitors 
appointed  are  almost  bound  to  be  out  of  date  from 
month  to  month.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  reckon 
that,  taking  voluntary  and  paid  visitors  together,  there 
are  now  more  people  engaged  in  baby-visiting  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  than  there  are  relieving  officers  working 
for  the  Poor  Law.  In  Sheffield,  for  instance,  a  very 
advanced  town,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  paid 
women  sanitary  inspectors  and  two  paid  women  doctors 
all  engaged  in  teaching  mothers  about  their  babies. 
In  Westminster  voluntary  workers  do  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  2,142  babies  were  visited  and  revisited  in 
the  course  of  last  year,  not  to  speak  of  780  women 
who  were  notified  from  the  hospitals  as  expecting  to 
be  mothers  and  were  visited  and  looked  after  beforehand. 
The  amount  of  work  put  into  each  case  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  number  of  visitors.  For  instance,  in 
Woolwich  one  lady  sanitary  inspector  has  to  visit  about 
2, coo  cases  in  the  year.  This  cannot  be  considered 
ideal,  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  enough  attention  to 
each  case.     In   Huddersfield,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
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paid  lady  doctors  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  voluntary 
visitors  have  achieved  marvellous  success  in  reducing 
the  infant  death-rate.  In  Glasgow  sixty  ladies  are 
working  ;  in  Bedford  forty.  The  towns  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  both  on  a  smaller  scale,  are  divided  into 
districts  and  are  exceedingly  well  worked,  with  all  kinds 
of  refinements  on  the  ordinary  visit. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  mothers  resent  being 
taught  how  to  take  care  of  their  children.  But  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
welcome  it.  Nobody  of  course  wants  a  grand  lady, 
who  knows  about  no  one's  circumstances  but  her  own, 
to  come  flouncing  in,  and  saying  you  must  have  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  when  the  poor  woman  has  as  much 
as  she  can  do  to  exist  at  all.  But  a  tactful,  friendly 
person,  with. a  love  for  babies,  and  some  useful  know- 
ledge, is  very  rarely  turned  away.  And  although  '  the 
first  object  of  the  visit  is  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
infant,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  opportunities  for  help. 
It  may  prove  "  mission  work "  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word.'  Some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
married  life,  and  of  the  moral  training  of  children,  can 
only  be  discussed  from  woman  to  woman,  and  as 
between  friends.  In  many  cases  advice  and  sympathy 
are  desperately  wanted.  A  woman  will  talk  to  an 
understanding  lady-visitor  more  intimately  than  she 
will  ever  dream  of  speaking  to  her  next-door  neighbour. 
And  a  lady  who  will  inspire  confidence  rather  than  ask 
it,  may  often  be  the  means  of  strengthening  the  self- 
respect,  will  power,  and  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
which  are  required  to  bring  up  successfully  a  husband 
and  children. 

In  connexion  with  this  visiting  should  be  mentioned 
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a  piece  of  work  which  is  rapidly  developing  in  London, 
and  that  is,  the  Children's  Care  Committees  attached  to 
the  Council  Schools.1  Part  of  the  work  of  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  mostly  ladies,  is  to  visit  the  homes  of 
sickly  or  under-fed  children  to  sec  the  conditions,  and, 
if  possible,  to  persuade  parents  to  take  more  trouble 
over  the  health  and  food  of  their  children.  With  the 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  this  work  is  destined 
to  grow,  and  will  require  the  same  sympathy,  knowledge, 
and  tact  that  is  shown  by  the  health  visitors.  A  great 
deal  is  achieved  in  rousing  mothers  to  more  interest 
in  their  children  by  the  interest  shown  from  outside. 
In  some  districts  this  work  is  done  by  paid  school 
nurses.  When  we  add  to  this  the  visitors  of  con- 
sumption patients,  who  are  experts  in  how  to  nurse 
this  disease,  how  to  make  better,  how  to  avoid  the  spread 
of  infection  in  the  homes — a  piece  of  education  which 
is  being  done  on  a  small  scale  only  in  England,  but 
is  making  great  strides  in  Ireland — we  realize  that  the 
amount  of  educational  visiting  done  is  considerable. 
Both  the  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  strongly  recommend  a  great  extension 
of  this  visiting.  As  it  falls  to  mothers,  on  the  instruction 
of  doctors,  to  treat  so  many  minor  affections  of  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  and  throat,  to  nurse  chronic  illnesses,  measles, 
chicken-pox,  whooping  cough,  and  in  some  places 
diphtheria,  to  disinfect,  to  dress  small  wounds,  protect 
cuts,  &c,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  very  technical 
instruction.     For   instance,  a    woman  whose  baby  was 

1  A  very  admirable  little  guide  to  the  work  of  these  Committees 
has  been  brought  out  recently  by  Miss  Frere,  of  the  L.C.C.  Edu- 
cation Committee,  which  any  one  interested  in  school-children 
should  read.     It  is  published  by  King  &  Son,  and  costs  is, 
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suffering  from  bronchitis  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  to 
paint  its  throat — not  an  easy  operation  for  a  nervous 
mother,  who  has  never  seen  it  done.  She  was  glad 
to  send  round  for  a  lady  friend  to  help.  One  painted, 
while  the  other  held — or  tried  to  hold — the  baby's 
tongue  ! 

Something  towards  this  practical  knowledge  can  be 
done  by  health  and  domestic  teaching  in  the  schools. 
With  a  more  rational  system  of  education  it  might 
be  possible  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the  early  years 
of  a  girl's  life.  But  even  with  the  best  of  all  possible 
systems  not  everything  can  be  taught  beforehand ;  a 
great  deal  of  teaching,  especially  in  health  and  semi- 
medical  matters,  can  only  be  done  ad  hoc.  Principles 
and  good  habits  may  become  embedded  in  the  mind 
and  character  for  ever,  but  practical  details  are  apt 
to  be  soon  forgotten  and  require  to  be  taught  all  over 
again,  or  at  least  '  rubbed  up '  afresh,  when  they  come 
to  be  actually  wanted.  And  I  maintain  that  the 
teaching  of  mothers  by  some  method  or  other  will 
always  be  needed. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  mothers  should  be  taught  at  home,  or  whether 
they  should  attend  classes.  Some  people  seem  to 
think  a  mother  should  '  never  put  her  nose  out-of-doors.' 
'  A  woman's  place,'  we  are  always  being  told,  '  is 
in  the  home.'  And  in  the  home,  she  must  be  inspected 
and  taught.  I  wonder  whether  they  know  how  sick 
of  the  same  four  walls  women  get,  and  how  many 
give  up  home  life,  put  their  children  into  the  street, 
and  go  off  to  work,  out  of  sheer  weariness  of  those 
walls.  I  met  a  young  married  woman  the  other  day 
who  has  everything  that  heart  could  wish  for — a  good 
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husband,  a  good  home,  a  dear  little  baby  girl.  But 
she  said  :  '  Oh,  I  do  get  tired  of  it  all  day  long.  I'd 
sooner  be  out  at  work — I  would  really.'  I  suppose 
prosperity  is  always  rather  dull.  But  that  girl  is  kept 
to  her  duty  by  the  sight  of  an  old  school  friend,  who 
has  gone  out  to  work,  and  '  on  the  drink  '  too,  whose 
home  is  bare  and  dismal,  though  it  might  have  been 
nice;  husband  taking  to  the  drink  too  now,  and  of 
the  two  babies  born  to  her,  one  died  of  neglect  and 
the  other  is  sickly.  Both  these  girls  might  be  quite 
happy  and  good  if  they  belonged  to  some  school  or  club 
which  should  at  once  occupy,  teach,  and  entertain  them. 
In  a  great  many  places  teaching  of  a  domestic  kind  is  part 
of  the  function  of  mothers'  meetings.  But  the  latest 
development  of  all,  which  is  not  a  rival  to  home-visiting 
— indeed,  it  can  never  hope  to  cover  so  much  ground — 
but  is  nevertheless  a  very  useful  addition  to  it,  is  the 
School  for  Mothers. 

Schools  for  Mothers  in  various  forms  are  being  started 
in  many  places,  and  are  so  far  proving  a  great  success. 
The  parent  society,  the  St.  Pancras  School,  opened 
not  quite  two  years  ago  with .  infant  consultations  and 
dinners  for  nursing  mothers.  Mothers  were  invited  to 
bring  their  babies  to  be  weighed,  in  imitation  of  the 
French  system,  and  the  lady  doctor  would  tell  them 
how  to  keep  the  babies  in  good  health,  with  advice  on 
clothing,  food,  management,  &c.  This  was  not  to  be 
a  dispensary,  but  a  teaching  centre.  Any  mother  unable 
sufficiently  to  nourish  her  baby  for  want  of  food  is 
advised  by  the  doctor  to  attend  the  dinners  provided 
daily  at  the  small  charge  of  i%d.,  a  charge  which  is 
remitted  in  cases  of  great  poverty.  These  dinners  are, 
of  course,  a  form  of  relief  to  the  almost  destitute,  but 
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they  are  intended  to  be  also  an  object-lesson  of  how 
a  mother  should  be  fed,  when  she  has  a  little  one 
entirely  dependent  on  her  for  its  nourishment.  They 
also  give  an  opportunity  for  daily  observation  of  the 
sickly  baby  and  daily  social  and  educational  conversation 
with  the  mother. 

At  Dundee,  where  such  dinners  have  been   carried 
on  now  for  several  years, 

'the  following  conditions  are  insisted  on  in  the 
case  of  free  dinners.  The  mother  must  nurse  her 
baby,  and  give  it  no  other  food ;  must  bring 
it  down  regularly  to  be  weighed ;  and  must  not 
return  to  work.' 

The  Secretary  remarks  : 

'  It  is  therefore  obvious  that,  far  from  pauper- 
izing the  women,  and  destroying  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  their  husbands,  an  ideal  of  duty 
is  set  before  both  parents,  and  a  pecuniary  sacrifice 
is  asked  from  them.  It  is  legal  for  the  mother 
to  return  to  work  one  month  after  childbirth,  and 
the  temptation  to  do  so  is  great  in  families  where 
there  are  several  children  and  the  husband's  wages 
are  14s.  or  165-.  The  mother  would  hardly  forgo 
the  10s.  or  us.  she  could  earn  in  the  mills  for 
the  sake  of  the  cost  of  a  week's  dinners  (1*.  3d.), 
unless  she  realized  that  an  early  return  to  work 
would  inflict  injury  on  the  baby.' 

In  cases  where  the  mothers  have  stopped  attending 
the  dinners, 

'  they  themselves  said  they  could  not  have  believed  a 
daily  dinner  would  have  made  so  great  a  difference, 
and  several  have  given  up  work  after  a  week's 
trial  because  the  baby  was  going  back  in  weight.' 
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With  regard  to  the  Infant  Consultations  at  St.  Pancras, 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  disturbance  made  by  the 
babies  being  undressed  and  weighed  was  too  great  to 
permit  of  class  teaching.  But  after  a  few  experiments 
an  organized  system  of  classes  was  started,  which  have 
been  continued  now  for  eighteen  months.  The  London 
County  Council  provide  teachers  in  domestic  subjects 
free  of  all  charge.  They  have  also  been  exceedingly 
accommodating  in  recognizing  the  lady  superintendent 
as  one  of  their  teachers  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
only,  and  paying  her  for  her  lectures  to  the  mothers. 
They  have  further  altered  their  system  or  broken  their 
rules  to  suit  special  needs  ;  a  special  syllabus  is  even  now 
being  drawn  up  for  a  class  of  brides  and  bridegrooms, 
and  if  every  school  has  as  much  consideration  from 
its  County  Council  as  St.  Pancras  has  had,  it  ought 
to  be  fairly  easy  to  conduct.  Of  course  the  school 
has  to  submit  to  inspection.  It  is  not  afraid  of  that. 
The  subjects  taught  are  infant  care,  from  pregnancy 
right  on  to  school  age,  a  course  of  twenty  lessons ;  home 
nursing,  the  making  of  baby-clothes,  cutting  out  and 
mending  any  kind  of  clothing,  and  cookery.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  which  is  the  biggest  occasion  of 
the  week,  three  sorts  of  teaching  go  on  at  once.  Every 
one  is  started  on  knitting,  or  sewing  baby-clothes,  then 
the  newest  mothers  march  off,  needlework  and  baby 
in  hand,  to  the  top  of  the  house  for  the  infant  class, 
while  senior  pupils  remain  downstairs  for  home 
nursing.  On  the  intervening  floor,  patient  ladies, 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten,  nurse  as  many 
babies  as  they  can  manage.  Cots,  made  of  draped 
banana-crates,  contain  sleeping  babies,  in  all  the  warmest 
corners,   and   finally,  one   lady   plays   in  another  room 
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with  older  infants  from  eighteen  months  to  five  years. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  kitchen,  mothers  are  having  dinner 
up  till  three  o'clock,  the  cook  is  bustling  round  preparing 
tea,  and — well,  Wednesday  afternoon  is  rather  lively.  I 
ought  to  mention  that  the  school  is  not  called  '  a  school.' 
It  is  the  Mothers'  and  Babies'  Welcome,  or  'The 
Welcome,'  according  to  convenience.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  club,  with  a  weekly  or  fortnightly  subscription 
of  id.  according  to  the  departments  attended.  There 
is  in  connexion  a  Provident  Maternity  Club,  but  its 
members  have  so  far  been  very  small.  Expectant 
mothers  attend  the  infant  and  baby-clothes  classes. 
Food  values,  how  and  what  to  buy,  meat  substitutes, 
and  family  dinners  for  five  costing  Sd.,  are  taught  at 
the  cookery  class,  where  sometimes  the  open  fire  and 
sometimes  a  gas  stove  is  used. 

I  now  come  to  a  most  important  factor  which  no 
one  else  has  dealt  with  so  far,  and  that  is  the  fathers. 
There  is  no  telling  what  a  drawback  a  father  can 
be  in  the  home  unless  he  gets  some  teaching  too.  He 
interferes  with  the  baby  having  long  sleeves,  he  gives 
the  children  all  sorts  of  food  they  should  not  eat, 
he  won't  have  the  window  open,  and  really  he  is 
as  ignorant  as  any  mother.  For  two  winters  at  St. 
Pancras  there  has  been  a  class  for  fathers  which 
has  been  addressed  by  doctors  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  subjects  this  winter  have  been :  Public 
Health,  Fresh  Air,  School  Hygiene,  Consumption, 
Teeth,  Conjugal  Relations  and  Social  Purity,  Food  and 
Food  Values,  Eyes,  Infant  Diseases,  Socialism,  Street 
Accidents.  In  the  programme  which  has  still  to 
be  developed  and  carried  out,  are  the  following 
suggestions : 
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'The  Responsibilities  of  Early  Manhood,  Choos- 
ing a  Wife,  The  Man  as  Husband,  The  Duties  of 
Parents,  Care  of  the  Expectant  Mother  and  of  the 
Lying-in  Mother  Provision  for  the  Nursing  Mother, 
The  Feeding  and  Care  of  Children  (a)  Under  One 
Year,  (b)  Under  School  Age,  (c)  During  School 
Age  and  just  after,  The  Home,  The  Management 
of  the  Family,  The  Gain  and  Loss  of  the  Mother 
going  out  to  work,  Cleanliness,  Diet,  Patent  Foods, 
Alcohol,  Indigestion,  Exercise,  Rest,  Sleep,  Work, 
Play,' 

and  so   on.      In  the   words   of  the   Borough  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  : 

'These  talks  are  intended  to  direct  the  attention 
of  fathers  to  the  following  facts  :  Firstly,  that  ill 
health  of  the  mother  or  babe  is  a  serious  burden 
to  be  strenuously  avoided ;  secondly,  that  the 
promotion  of  good  health  in  the  family  is  conducive 
to  economy  and  helpfulness ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
joy  of  married  life  is  a  healthy,  happy  home.' 

This  programme,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
is  mitigated  with  smoke  and  washed  down  with  coffee. 
If  people  only  knew  how  keenly  the  fathers  enjoy 
themselves  on  their  evening,  and  how  interested  they 
can  be  in  home  matters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  more 
efforts  would  be  made  to  get  hold  of  them  elsewhere. 
The  importance  of  this  teaching  is  obvious.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  father  sent  his  boy  of  ten  to  a  hospital 
out-patient  department  to  ask  the  doctor  to  certify 
that  he  was  too  delicate  to  do  home  lessons.  The 
school  teacher  had  complained  that  the  lessons  were 
not  done,  and  the  father  said  that  by  the  afternoon  the 
child  didn't  seem  well  enough  to  do  them.     While  the 
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child  was  being  examined  the  grandmother  let  out  the 
fact  that  he  went  out  on  a  milk-round  every  morning  at 
five  o'clock.  She  rather  suspected  that  was  how  it  was 
he  couldn't  do  his  lessons.  This  had  evidently  not 
occurred  to  the  father,  and  the  doctor  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  order  sleep  until  7.30  a.m. 

In  connexion  with  the  fathers'  class,  a  man  attended 
one  evening  when  consumption  was  the  subject.  For 
months  the  lady  superintendent  had  tried  in  vain  to  get 
his  wife  to  have  her  window  open  in  order  to  save  her 
from  the  disease  with  which  she  was  threatened.  That 
night  when  he  went  home,  he  said,  *  What  've  you  got 
that  window  shut  for?' 

To  return  to  other  schools  and  teaching  centres.    The 
weighing  of  infants  as  a  means  of  bringing  home  various 
truths  to  the  mother  has  become  exceedingly  popular, 
and  is  spreading  rapidly.     In  some  places  it  is  done  by 
mothers'-meeting  ladies,  in  others  by  nurses,  doctors,  or 
the  medical  officers  of  health.     Lady  doctors,  however, 
are  far  and  away  the  best  for  this  work.     Out  of  thirty- 
six  towns  or  cities  with  which  the  St.  Pancras  school  has 
happened  to  be  in  communication,  thirty  have  weighing 
centres,   and  twenty-seven  have   classes.     All  but  one 
or  tvro  have  special  baby-visiting.     There  are  no  doubt 
many   more.       An   interesting   development  has  taken 
place  at  the  Homoeopathic  Hospital  in  London,  which 
has  started  teaching  for  mothers,  on  the  care  of  children, 
two  mornings  a  week,  by  a  County  Council  teacher,  while 
they  are  waiting  in  the  out-patient  department.     St.  Pan- 
cras can  now  boast  of  fifteen  actual  or  prospective  in- 
stitutions which  are  following  in  her  wake,  at  Lewisham, 
Manchester,    Birmingham,    Nottingham,   Aberdeen   (to 
be  started  in  a  few  weeks),  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Fulham, 
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Stepney  (about  to  be  started),  Poplar,  Canning  Town 
(hoping  to  begin  soon),  Bolton,  Belfast,  Rotherhithe 
(Bermondsey  Settlement),  Wimbledon,  and  Cork. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of 
our  Poor  Law,  and  that  before  long  further  steps  will 
be  taken  for  the  supervision  of  children  under  school 
age,  I  would  point  out  in  closing  how  these  institutions 
might  usefully  work  in  with  municipal  action.  Already 
the  Socialists  have  on  their  programme  the  compulsory 
weighing  of  infants.  The  new  Children's  Act  brings  a 
large  number  of  infants  under  the  inspector — all  those, 
in  fact,  who  are  put  out  to  nurse.  •  A  great  deal  of  home 
inspection  might  be  saved  by  bringing  the  children,  now 
under  the  law,  to  a  weighing  centre  at  regular  intervals. 
They  ought  most  certainly  to  be  seen  by  a  doctor,  and 
their  condition  would  be  a  fair  guide  to  the  treatment 
they  are  receiving.  If  inspection  is  ever  extended 
to  infants  and  little  children  in  general,  the  same 
machinery  is  at  hand.  Classes  organized  in  connexion 
with  it,  and  special  instruction  offered  to  meet  special 
needs,  would  save  many  a  home  visit  and  much  time 
spent  on  individual  teaching.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
things,  such  as  cookery  and  needlework,  which  cannot 
be  taught  on  a  casual  visit.  I  submit  therefore  that 
schools  for  mothers  have  a  distinct  part  to  play  in  the 
future  uplifting  and  ennoblement  of  motherhood.  Their 
teaching  drives  home  and  puts  in  practice  the  principles 
of  religion  taught  in  all  our  churches  and  chapels.  All 
alike  go  upon  the  invitation,  '  Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,'  which,  as  a  clergyman's  wife  pointed  out 
to  her  mothers,  does  not  mean  '  suffer  them  to  die,'  but 
'  suffer  them  to  have  the  most  abundant  life  of  which 
each  of  them  is  capable.' 
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THE  DISCUSSION 

The  President  illustrated  Miss  Bunting's  reference  to 
the  need  for  training  the  fathers  by  telling  a  story  he  had 
recently  heard  of  a  woman  who  said  her  husband  was 
always  attending  meetings  and  singing  •  Hold  the  fort.' 
She  wished  he  would  drop  it  and  hold  the  baby  ! 
(Laughter). 

Mrs.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  said  it  had  been  imagined 
hitherto  that  a  mother  could  learn  everything  from  the 
instincts  of  motherhood.  Yet  there  was  an  appalling 
amount  of  ignorance,  and  she  thought  much  might  be 
done  through  the  channel  of  the  regular  mothers'  meetings. 
They  were  generally  regarded  now  as  rather  '  goody- 
goody.'  She  believed  they  might  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  the  instruction  suggested  by  Miss 
Bunting.  She  heartily  concurred  in  the  suggestion  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  the  fathers  realize 
the  responsibilities  of  fatherhood.  The  Children  Act 
would  be  in  itself  a  great  education,  and  she  was  thankful 
that  the  nation  was  beginning  to  realize  the  immense 
importance  of  giving  attention  to  child  life. 

The  President  believed  there  was  an  immense 
opportunity  for  work  of  the  kind  suggested  by  Miss 
Bunting  and  Dr.  Kerr  both  in  connexion  with  our 
mothers'  meetings  and  Sunday  schools. 

Dr.  Richmond,  of  the  Bermondsey  Settlement,  said 
that  already  the  Committee  investigating  the  question  of 
the  medical  inspection  of  children  had  been  appalled  by 
the  facts  collected,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  public  opinion 
was  sufficiently  educated  as  yet  to  ensure  much  being 
done.     It  demanded  in  reality  a  reorganization  of  the 
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medical  profession  ;  for  at  the  present  much  medical 
skill  and  ability  were  wasted  in  pandering  to  the  fads 
and  whims  of  patients,  whereas  it  might  be  much  better 
used  in  the  work  of  prevention  and  teaching.  As  to 
the  work  among  women,  it  was  imperative  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  rid  of  quackery  and  old- 
fashioned  notions.  As  a  medical  officer  he  was  con- 
tinually coming  across  appalling  ignorance.  Every 
tendency  now  was  to  unite  mother  and  child,  and  all 
efforts  to  separate  them  must  be  resisted.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  right  environment  and  right 
conditions  of  life. 

In  answer  to  Miss  Brailsford,  Dr.  Kerr  said  that 
the  purpose  of  the  School  Clinic  was  to  suggest  and 
advise,  but  not  to  give  treatment. 

Rev.  D.  Pughe  said  Miss  Bunting's  paper  was  full  of 
references  to  mothers  in  London.  He  did  not  think 
the  remarks  would  apply  to  English  working-class 
mothers  as  a  whole.  He  believed  them  to  be  amongst 
the  best  in  the  world.  The  root  cause  of  infantile 
mortality  lay  in  the  housing  and  sanitary  conditions, 
and  not  so  much  in  the  lack  of  intelligence.  Such 
ignorance  as  did  exist  was  certainly  not  confined  to  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  Pughe  gave  remarkable  statistics 
as  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  his  own  in  a  northern 
mining  village. 

Rev.  George  Hopper  said  he  regarded  this  as  a  very 
important  session  of  the  Conference.  His  own  obser- 
vation fully  bore  out  Miss  Bunting's  contentions.  He 
had  found,  in  one  of  the  slum  districts  of  Manchester, 
that  in  many  homes  a  fair  amount  of  money  was  coming 
in  week  by  week,  and  yet  much  carelessness  was  shown 
in  the  feeding  of  the  children  and  other  matters. 
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Miss  Simmons  said  the  connexion  between  this 
problem  and  poverty  was  very  close,  as  they  found  in 
Rotherhithe.  It  was  of  little  use  to  try  to  teach  the 
mothers  in  that  district,  during  the  recent  distress,  unless 
they  were  able  to  help  in  providing  some  food  for  them. 
They  could  not  charge  even  a  halfpenny  for  the  mothers' 
dinners.  They  were  bound  to  feed  the  mothers  to  save 
the  children.  She  did  not  fear  the  provision  of  meals 
for  the  children  at  school,  but  the  trouble  was  that  in 
many  cases  the  children  were  practically  starved  before 
they  reached  the  school  age.  She  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  tact  and  real  friendship  in  trying  to  help 
the  mothers.  Above  all,  let  the  greatest  honour  be 
always  paid  to  motherhood.  She  was  almost  surprised 
that  the  grinding  poverty  did  not  crush  out  either  the 
mother-love,  or  sympathy  with  new  ideas. 

Miss  Hellier,  of  the  St.  Pancras  Home  for 
Mothers,  said  the  question  they  were  considering  that 
afternoon  was  a  vital  one,  and  she  suggested  that  much 
might  be  done  if  lady  doctors  were  secured  to  attend 
mothers'  meetings  and  give  lectures  on  these  subjects. 

Miss  Hessle  said  she  had  great  admiration  for  the 
working  mother,  and  although  she  might  sometimes  be 
ignorant  and  careless  it  was  not  altogether  her  fault. 
Often  she  was  expected  to  be  the  wage-earner  and 
mother  as  well.  There  was,  she  thought,  a  disposition 
to  blame  the  working  mother  too  much,  and  she  quoted 
one  instance  from  The  Black  Stain  by  Mr.  George 
Sims.  She  hoped  the  Government  would  see  its  way 
to  make  schools  for  mothers  a  national  institution. 
They  had  had  the  preacher  and  teacher  abroad  for  a 
long  time;  now  they  wanted  the  doctor  abroad.  If 
only  some  of  the  best  medical  men  could  be  set  aside 
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for  this  purpose,  great  service  would  be  rendered  to 
the  mothers  and  children  of  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Mee  asked  why  addresses  might  not  be  given 
to  the  mothers  while  they  were  waiting  for  attention  as 
out-patients  at  the  hospitals.  Great  as  were  the  burdens 
of  the  working-class  mother,  the  mother  belonging  to 
the  middle  classes  often  had  heavier  ones  to  bear. 

Miss  Early,  of  Witney,  spoke  of  the  ignorance  prevail- 
ing, not  only  in  the  large  centres  of  people,  but  in  the  rural 
districts  also,  and  referred  to  the  rooted  antipathy  which 
so  many  had  against  admitting  fresh  air  into  their 
houses. 

Rev.  F.  Warburton  Lewis,  B.A.,  of  Cambridge,  gave 
an  instance  in  which  splendid  work  was  being  done  in 
a  country  village  by  a  Wesley  Deaconess. 

Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble  said  he  thought  the  break-up  of 
old-fashioned  family  life  through  the  conditions  of 
modern  industrialism  had  something  to  do  with  the 
problems  they  were  discussing.  It  was  important  to 
ask  the  reasons  for  the  prevailing  ignorance,  and  then 
they  might  be  able  to  remedy  the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  Aston  spoke  of  the  work  carried  on  at 
Wrexham  in  connexion  with  the  W.M.U.S.S.,  where  a 
Children's  Welfare  League  had  been  formed  and  the 
town  divided  into  districts  to  be  visited  by  ladies. 

Mr.  S.  Rathbone  Edge,  M.A.,  referred  to  the 
revelations  often  made  owing  to  magistrates  issuing 
distress  warrants  for  rates.  The  wife  frequently  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  the  husband  was  earning 
a  much  larger  sum  than  she  knew,  yet  was  unwilling 
to  pay  even  the  small  amount  due  for  rates. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURE 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  Public  Lecture  was  given 
in  the  Wesley  Hall,  Cowley  Road,  Oxford,  illustrated  by 
sixty  lantern  slides,  upon 

SMALL  HOLDINGS 

BY 

Rev.  H.  Mudie  Draper 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  and 
a  large  and  interested  audience  heard  the  lecture. 
Questions  were  afterwards  asked  and  answered.  The 
lecture  was  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  lantern 
lectures  on  social  questions,  provided  by  the  skill  and 
ability  of  Rev.  H.  M.  Draper,  and  loaned  out  at  low 
rates  to  Branches  of  the  Union  for  Social  Service,  and 
to  Guilds,  Brotherhoods,  and  Sunday  Schools. 
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The  Poor  Law  is  a  system  of  mild  punish  ■ 
ment  for  those  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves. It  is  intended  to  provide  the 
failures  of  society  with  a  dishonourable 
subsistence.  .  .  .  To  accept  this  relief  is  to 
confess  oneself  an  industrial  failure  and 
to  accept  a  criminal  badge.  This  plan, 
however  useful  to  the  State,  does  not  repre- 
sent a  Christian  attitude  toward  the  helpless. 
Malcolm  Spencer,  M.A. 
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Three  agencies  are  concerned  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor :  (i)  A  national  department,  (2)  local  authorities, 
and  (3)  voluntary  charity.  Together  they  spend  more 
than  ^80,000,000  a  year,  and  the  cry  of  the  poor 
increases  in  bitterness. 

The  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  reveals 
the  confusion  in  which  money  is  wasted  and  lives 
ruined.  Its  publication  ought  to  make  every  English- 
man ashamed.  Page  after  page  tells  how  expenditure 
has  grown,  till  now,  a  bed  in  a  workhouse  infirmary 
has  been  known  to  cost  ^"300,  and  a  child's  schooling 
in  a  pauper  school  to  cost  ^50  a  year;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  how  life  in  a  workhouse  demoralizes  the  inmates, 
and  education  in  a  pauper  school  isolates  the  children. 
The  report  is  eloquent  as  to  the  condition  of  institutions 
where  the  vicious  and  the  idle,  the  unfortunate  and  the 
wicked,  the  lazy  and  the  sorrowful,  the  young  and  the  old, 
are  gathered  together.  It  tells  of  treatment  in  test  work- 
houses and  casual  wards  which  makes  men  and  women  the 
enemies  of  society,  it  tells  of  relief  works  where  industri- 
ous men  have  learnt  to  loaf,  and  it  tells  how  100,000 
children  of  mothers  who  receive  out-relief  have  in- 
sufficient food  and  care  for  their  growth  in  health  and 
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usefulness.  Year  after  year  great  institutions  have  been 
built,  officials  have  been  appointed,  vast  sums  have 
been  subscribed  by  charitable  people,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  voluntary  workers  have  been  engaged  ;  and 
this  year  we  are  faced  with  a  mass  of  poverty,  much 
of  it  more  degraded  than  can  be  found  in  any  foreign 
city. 

The  issue  of  the  Report  is  one  more  call  to  the 
nation  to  wake  up  and  begin  to  take  pains.  Too  long 
it  has  rested  on  the  efforts  of  former  generations  who 
won  for  England  its  pre-eminence  ;  it  is  now  called  to 
realize  that  as  much  pain  is  wanted  to  keep  a  first 
place  as  to  win  a  first  place.  Strenuous  development 
of  home  resources,  and  not  protection  from  foreign 
competition,  will  alone  avail  to  preserve  wealth  ;  and 
much  thought  and  money  must  be  spent,  because  no 
short  cuts  nor  new  machinery  will  restore  the  broken- 
bodied  and  broken-hearted  neighbour.  The  Report  is 
a  revelation  of  failure  and  a  summons  to  every  one 
to  give  his  best  thought  to  the  service  of  the  poor. 

The  one  word  perhaps  which  sums  up  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  on  the  present  system  of 
relief  is  '  Confusion.'  There  seems  to  be  no  guiding 
principle  directing  action,  rival  bodies  interfere  one 
with  another,  and  the  charity  which  was  intended  to 
be  helpful  proves  to  be  harmful. 

The  three  agencies  seem  to  have  no  defined  sphere 
of  influence.  Order  has  to  be  substituted  for  confusion. 
The  Commissioners'  labour  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  consider  various  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done, 
and  I  would  submit  for  discussion  the  following  frame- 
work as  one  into  which  the  various  activities  may  be 
fitted.     Many  modifications  may  be   necessary,  but  in 
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any  map  of  life  a  beginning  must  be  made  by  an 
outline,  and  the  following  suggestions  offer  very  broad 
outlines : 

i.  The  national  department  should  deal  with  all 
the  physically  and  mentally  sound,  who  by  their 
fault  or  misfortune  have  become  necessitous. 

2.  The  local  authorities  should  deal  with  the  unable, 
which  includes  widows  with  their  children. 

3.  Voluntary  charities  should  act  in  subordination 
to  the  other  agencies. 

1.  The  Local  Government  Board,  which  is  the  present 
national  department  responsible  for  poor  relief,  has 
proved  ineffective,  both  in  commending  principles  and 
in  co-ordinating  action.  It  has  given  varying  decisions 
which  have  misled  the  Guardians ;  it  has  often  interfered 
about  trifles,  while  it  has  left  the  country  ignorant  of 
the  abuses  now  disclosed.  It  has  acted  as  a  body 
troubled  and  anxious  about  many  things,  and  it  has 
not  brought  a  full  and  single  mind  to  its  work.  It  has 
too  often  spoken  as  if  it  were  an  irresponsible  critic. 

There  must  be  in  any  system  a  final  authority,  and 
the  national  department  of  the  future  must  have  know- 
ledge and  power  both  to  criticize  and  to  control  the  local 
authorities  which  deal  with  relief  of  the  poor ;  but  the 
change  I  advocate  would  involve  that  the  mentally  and 
physically  able  be  no  longer  regarded  as  'necessitous 
poor,'  but  as  citizens  who  have  missed  their  education. 
I  would  therefore  submit  that  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
a  Ministry  of  Labour  do  for  them  what  is  necessary. 

This   national   department   would  then,    by  advising 

the  great  spending  departments  of  the  State  and  the 

municipal  authorities,  regularize  the  demand   for  work 

and  do  something  to  prevent  periods  of  over-work  from 
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alternating  with  periods  of  slackness.  The  Com- 
missioners show,  and  Mr.  Vivian  in  an  interesting  tract 
has  enforced  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  possible, 
by  dividing  pressing  work  from  that  which  did  not  press, 
and  by  delaying  the  latter  for  times  when  ordinary 
employment  is  slack,  to  do  much  to  prevent  distress 
from  unemployment.  If,  further,  it  be  determined  to 
undertake  great  works  of  afforestation,  road-making,  or 
land  reclamation,  the  same  department  would  determine 
when  the  work  should  be  carried  on  and  when  it  should 
be  stopped. 

The  national  department  would  thus  in  some  measure 
regularize  industry,  and  set  other  employers  an  example 
of  thinking  about  the  needs  of  labour,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  consumers.  It  would  also  establish  in  every 
county  an  office,  under  a  responsible  official,  with  whom 
would  be  associated  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  the  employed  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  official 
would  conduct  the  labour  registry,  which  would  be  in 
touch  with  a  network  of  such  registries  throughout  the 
country.  Men  and  women  wanting  work  would,  at  the 
registry,  learn  where  work  was  wanted,  and  the  officials 
would  be  empowered  by  means  of  a  loan  to  assist  in 
their  migration.  The  same  official  would  also  be 
responsible  for  concluding  a  scheme  for  subsidizing  the 
unemployed  funds  of  Trade  Unions,  so  that  trades  might 
be  encouraged  to  organize  themselves  and  provide  from 
their  own  resources  for  times  of  unemployment. 

But  when  industry  is  more  regularized,  and  labour 
made  more  fluid,  and  capable  of  flowing  where  it  is 
wanted,  and  when  the  unemployed  receive  pay  from 
their  own  Union,  there  will  remain  a  great  body  of 
workpeople  who  by  capacity  or  character  are  unfit 
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for  labour.  It  may  be  hoped  that  greater  care  as  to 
the  employment  of  boys,  and  some  system  of  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools,  may  gradually  remove  the 
reproach;  but  the  present  fact  remains  that  a  large 
number  of  workers  lack  the  intelligence  and  the  aptitude 
to  be  useful  labourers.  The  official,  therefore,  of  the 
national  department  in  each  county  must  have  at  his  dis- 
posal various  institutions  to  which  he  may  send  workers 
for  training.  There  will  be  for  some  a  sort  of  day 
industrial  school,  to  which  they  will  go  while  they  live 
with  their  families ;  there  will  be  for  others  training  farms 
or  institutions,  where  they  will  live  and  board.  There 
will  be  for  the  idler,  the  loafer,  the  confirmed  beggar, 
detention  colonies,  where  during  some  years  they  will 
be  trained,  and  not  driven,  to  acquire  habits  of  work. 
The  families  in  every  case  will,  of  course,  receive,  under 
proper  supervision,  means  necessary  for  their  upkeep. 

The  national  department — the  Board  of  Trade  or 
some  other — will  thus  direct,  through  agents  familiar 
with  the  conditions,  everything  connected  with  the 
employment  of  the  able-bodied  and  able-minded.  Its 
sphere  of  influence  will  be  defined,  and  its  methods  of 
treatment  be  designed,  not  just  to  relieve  distress,  but 
to  fit  labour  for  its  work. 

2.  The  local  authorities,  which  by  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  are  to  have 
their  roots  in  the  County  Councils  and  take  the  county 
as  their  area,  will  have  the  care  of  the  unable.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  they  administer  relief  by  a 
body  appointed  for  the  purpose — a  public  assistance 
authority — as  the  Majority  Report  recommends,  or,  as 
the  Minority  recommends,  by  means  of  the  present 
committees  which  deal  with  education,  health,  asylums, 
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and  pensions.  They  must  at  any  rate  adopt  certain 
principles.  They  must,  if  I  may  suggest  two  such 
principles,  give  relief  which  will  be  adequate  and  not 
demoralize,  and  they  must  stimulate  activity  without 
stirring  ill-will.  The  sick,  according  to  such  principles, 
will  no  longer  be  worried  by  relieving  officers  till,  in 
fear,  they  let  disease  grow  on  them,  or  become  beggars 
for  charity.  The  aim  will  be  not  the  prevention  of 
applications,  but  the  better  health  of  the  people  by 
the  rapid  and  thorough  restoration  of  the  weak. 

The  children  will  neither  be  kept  in  the  luxury  of 
cottage  homes,  nor  in  the  degradation  of  the  workhouse  ; 
they  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  educated  with  their 
peers  and  brought  into  association  with  all  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  community.  Mothers  with 
children  will  receive  enough  money  to  enable  them  to 
do  justice  to  their  children's  needs,  under  the  care  of 
visitors,  just  as  are  the  foster-mothers  with  whom  orphan 
children  are  boarded  out.  The  incapable — the  feeble- 
minded and  feeble-bodied— will  not  be  kept  in  idleness, 
but  on  the  land;  or  will,  in  some  workshop,  be  en- 
couraged, by  work,  to  contribute  to  their  own  keep. 

The  removal  of  the  able-bodied  from  their  care 
would  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  local  authorities. 
They  would  have  to  design  no  methods  for  circum- 
venting the  wiles  of  sturdy  vagabonds,  they  would  be 
freed  from  keeping  a  sort  of  prison,  they  would  have 
simply  to  secure  that  the  relief  they  provided  met 
the  necessities  of  the  unable  without  lowering  their 
self-respect,  and  provided  them  a  stimulus  to  do  their 
best  without  provoking  their  resentment. 

3.  The  third  agency  which  is  most  powerful  for 
good  or  mischief  is  voluntary  charity.  It  exults  in 
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its  freedom.  Individuals  moved  often  by  a  passing 
interest  shower  their  gifts  on  an  interesting  case,  or 
create  a  new  institution.  Old  institutions  designed 
for  the  needs  of  other  days,  for  the  honour  of  their 
founders  hold  on  to  their  courses.  Gifts  are  often 
given  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  mission- 
aries, and  sometimes  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
say  '  Yes '  than  to  say  '  No.' 

Every  one  sees,  and  every  one  condemns,  the  waste 
of  money  and  the  demoralization  of  character  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  voluntary  charities,  but  no  one 
willingly  submits  his  own  charity  to  control.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  practised  reform  through 
thirty  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  unpopular  societies 
in  the  country. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  no  force,  no  law,  can  correct 
the  evil,  though  reformers  have  been  known  to  urge 
that  indiscriminate  giving  should  be  made  a  punishable 
offence.  The  loss  indeed  would  be  great  if  the  power 
of  voluntary  charity  could  not  be  used  for  the  service 
of  the  community. 

Its  best  use  is,  I  submit,  in  subordination  to  the 
other  agencies.  For  example :  the  official  of  the 
national  department,  with  his  council  of  employers  and 
employed,  is  established  in  a  county.  They  have  to 
deal  with  the  able-bodied.  What  more  simple  and  useful 
resource  could  be  put  into  the  official's  hand  than  that 
he  should  have  the  help  of  voluntary  visitors,  carrying 
to  the  homes  the  weekly  income  which  is  allowed,  of 
voluntary  gifts  to  provide  means  of  migration,  and  of 
voluntary  institutions  for  the  training  of  the  untrained? 
Or  to  take  an  example  from  dealing  with  the  unable. 
The  local  authorities  have  under  their  care  children, 
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mothers,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  old ;  what  more 
simple  and  useful  way  is  open  to  them  than  that  they 
should  enlist  in  their  service  both  friendly  visitors  and 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  voluntary  charities  ?  The 
local  authorities  would,  I  am  sure,  gain  much  from  the 
freshness,  the  spontaneity,  which  charity  would  intro- 
duce, and  voluntary  charity  would  also  gain  much  by 
the  order  and  permanence  which  accompany  official 
action.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  late  developments 
is  that  of  the  '  Care  Committees '  established  by  the 
local  education  authorities.  These  committees  promise 
to  be  the  means  by  which  the  beneficent  showers  of 
holidays,  convalescent  homes,  introductions  to  indus- 
trial life  and  friendships  may  be  directed  to  thirsty 
soil  where  they  are  really  needed. 

This  simple  and  useful  solution  will,  it  may  be 
believed,  generally  come  about  when,  firstly,  a  place 
is  provided  in  the  official  systems  for  voluntary  charity, 
and,  secondly,  when  voluntary  charity  will  learn  that 
service  to  national  needs  is  inconsistent  with  freedom. 

As  to  the  first  necessity,  the  Commissioners  have 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Voluntary 
Charities,  which  shall  have  a  legal  status  and  a  distinct 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  future.  As  to  the  second, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  charitable  individuals 
and  charitable  institutions  will  so  far  subject  their  self- 
will  to  the  common  good. 

Charity  must  be  free  to  follow  its  dominating  emotion, 
but  unless  charity  is  allied  to  something  which  is  more 
lasting  than  itself  it  is  often  spent  in  vain.  The  pro- 
posed plan  allows  it  freedom ;  it  can  choose  its  object, 
and  it  is  attached  to  a  lasting  and  also  a  growing 
organization.  Voluntary  charity  has,  I  think,  to  learn 
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that  its  function  is  in  subordination  to  the  national 
and  municipal  agencies.  The  lesson  may  be  hard  to 
learn.  Charity,  though  it  is  divine,  is  not  untouched 
by  the  weakness  of  human  self-will.  It  may  justify 
itself  by  its  exclusion  from  any  recognized  place  in 
the  official  service,  and  it  may  justify  itself  in  creating 
shelters  and  relief  systems  by  the  failure  of  the  official 
agencies  to  deal  with  needs ;  but  at  the  bottom  it  goes 
on  because  it  likes  its  own  way,  its  own  institutions, 
its  own  patronage,  and  its  own  grateful  dependents. 
But  if  reform  removes  the  justification  it  will  then  be 
for  the  Churches  to  convince  voluntary  charity  of  the 
sin  of  self-will,  and  inspire  it  with  the  willingness  to 
do  its  work  in  subordination. 
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The  visitor  must  know  the  facts  of  each 
case,  the  earnings  of  the  family  in  question 
at  the  time  of,  and  previous  to,  their  applica- 
tion for  help,  the  rent  and  debts,  what  friends 
and  relations  they  have,  what  clubs  they 
belong  to,  how  they  are  living,  if  not  in  work  ; 
above  all,  their  characters,  characteristics, 
and  ambitions.  He  must  also  know  what 
sources  of  assistance  are  available  in  the 
district  where  he  works. 

Margaret  Marshall. 
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The  existence  of  the  Union  for  Social  Service  in  the 
Methodist  Church  to-day  is  evidence  of  the  discontent 
which  is  manifest  on  all  sides — that  discontent  which, 
since  it  has  an  ideal  before  it,  may  be  called  progress. 

The  recognition  by  the  Churches  that  they  must  come 
into  line  with  the  organized  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
present  chaos  and  unrest  should  mark  a  new  era  in 
social  advance.  The  Churches  have  realized  that  they 
must  send  into  the  field  of  work  the  best  that  they 
can  offer — the  personal  service  of  those  who,  because 
of  their  profession,  may  be  looked  to  for  stimulating 
sympathy  and  wise  action. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Union  will  always  act 
as  a  means  for  making  it  possible  for  all  members 
of  the  Church  community  to  take  active  part  in  some 
form  of  social  service.  If  the  activities  were  to  be 
confined  within  the  Union,  or  to  be  circumscribed  by 
its  operations,  its  greatest  opportunities  would  have 
been  lost.  Its  function  in  educating  the  opinion  of 
Methodist  people  may  result  in  our  coming  to  think 
that  only  a  part  of  what  we  call  divine  service  is 
our  meeting  together  two  or  three  times  a  week  for 
spiritual  re-creation.  It  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that 
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much  of  the  ameliorative  work  of  to-day  has  been  done 
by  individual  members  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  by 
the  Church  as  a  whole.  The  large  Mission  Halls 
with  Industrial  Departments,  the  Barnardo,  Stephenson, 
and  other  homes,  the  organized  Emigration  Societies, 
and  countless  other  institutions,  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  material  needs  of  the  people  have  not  been  wholly 
disregarded.  But  the  Church  will  still  be  lacking  in 
that  vitality  and  healthfulness  with  which  we  long  to 
see  it  permeated,  until  its  individual  members  come 
into  close  personal  contact  with  human  need  and  strife. 

If  each  member  were  to  take  up  just  one  bit  of  social 
work,  if  he  were  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with 
one  poverty-stricken  home  or  with  the  working  effect 
of  one  legislative  Act,  it  might  become  possible  to 
conceive  a  new  motive  power  working  in  social  service. 
Is  it  an  impossible  thing  that  much  of  the  energy 
expended  in  the  palliative  systems  of  to-day  should  be 
directed  to  inquiries  into  causation?  Then,  instead  of 
subsidizing  employers  and  relieving  distress  which  has 
been  caused  by  our  own  ignorance  or  selfishness,  instead 
of  trying  to  build  up  when  we  may  be  breaking  down, 
where  poor  pity  is  now  held  out,  the  voice  of  justice 
would  be  heard. 

Is  that  ideal  impossible  ? 

Is  it  too  hopeful  to  look  forward  to  that  day  which 
will  only  dawn  when  men  and  women  have  been  willing 
to  buy,  at  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice,  a  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are? 

Of  the  hundreds  of  Wesley  Guilds — all  more  or  less 

educative  in  their  aims — how  many  are  engaged  in  any 

kind  of  aggressive  work  ?    The  members  may  devote 

a  few  evenings  of  each  session  to  social  questions,  which 
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are  discussed  with  interest,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
of  the  theories  proposed  are  put  to  any  practical  test. 
Yet  how  much  force  is  lying  latent  in  each  of  these 
groups  of  potential  workers  ! 

Stimulating  nourishment  is  not  to  be  found  in  worship 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  alone ;  we  need 
exercise  and  human  intercourse  in  order  to  have  a 
healthy  existence.  There  is  opportunity  for  human 
ministration  to  be  found  along  every  road,  but  we  pass 
hurriedly  by  on  the  other  side  lest  we  should  be  late 
for  our  church  '  service.' 

Heart  service  cannot  find  complete  expression  through 
the  lips,  and  to  sing  hallelujahs  may  not  give  the  same 
spiritual  satisfaction  and  sense  of  praise  as  to  effect 
some  sanitary  improvement  in  a  slum  dwelling. 

Until  we  know,  from  our  own  experience,  the  con- 
ditions in  which  our  fellows  have  to  live,  we  cannot 
realize  their  point  of  view.  We  have  to  learn  how  hard 
it  is  to  be  good,  to  be  sober  and  clean  and  sweet, 
when  there  is  so  little  colour  in  the  surroundings,  so 
little  of  the  sky  to  be  seen,  so  much  hard  work  to 
do,  so  little  room  to  live  in. 

Carlyle  said :  '  We  are  not  here  altogether  to  tolerate 
— we  are  here  to  resist,  to  control — to  vanquish  withal.' 
And  when  we  are  inspired  with  that  aim,  we  shall  bring 
a  vigour,  a  strong,  deep  sense  of  brotherhood  that  will 
make  its  mark  in  every  phase  of  church  life.  And  yet 
we  hear  of  such  authoritative  reformers  as  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Booth  discountenancing  the  relief  work 
of  Churches.  We  hear  of  a  successful  system  of 
itinerancy  in  connexion  with  Mothers'  Meetings,  of  the 
doles  of  district  visitors,  when  their  gifts  are  sometimes 
abused,  and  whispers  of  bribery  ;  and  we  know  how  easily 
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visitors'  sympathies  are  worked  upon  and  with  what 
results. 

This  difficulty  can  only  be  met  by  a  correction  of 
method.  The  Churches  should  withhold  all  relief  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  church  members,  and  their  needs 
should  be  met  by  a  regular  pension  from  the  church 
fund,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  live  independently 
of  Poor  Law  Relief. 

The  giving  of  money  is  not  an  essential  part  of  social 
service.  If,  under  present  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve  distress,  this  should  be  done  through  an  organized 
body,  in  order  to  secure  thorough  investigation  and  a 
uniform  scale  of  treatment.  But  in  granting  monetary 
relief  we  are  really  going  beyond  the  work  of  voluntary 
agencies.  It  is  for  the  private  worker  to  give  the 
personal  touch  to  the  work  of  the  State  official — work 
which  is  necessarily  somewhat  stereotyped  ;  each  separate 
home  has  its  own  needs  and  difficulties  and  strivings, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the  ultimate 
results  of  voluntary  visits,  both  as  regards  the  morale  and 
the  economic  independence  of  the  family.  Of  course, 
what  is  said  with  regard  to  relief  is  meant  in  its  narrower 
sense  of  provision  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  There  is 
still  ample  opportunity  for  the  volunteer,  in  the  more 
constructive  forms  of  relief,  e.g.  the  provision  of  baths, 
fireguards,  washing-tubs,  &c. 

Each  new  development  in  the  functions  of  the  City 
and  the  State  enlarges  the  scope  of  work  which  may 
be  done  by  unpaid  visitors,  whilst  releasing  them  from 
the  more  confined  work  of  the  actual  administration  of 
relief,  and  giving  them  opportunities  for  wider  efforts. 

Our  ideal  is  to  enrich  rather  than  to  save  from 
destitution,  to  uplift,  to  widen  the  resources  and 
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horizon  of  the  people  ;  whilst  the  careful  adjustment  of 
need  and  supply  should  be  dealt  with  by  expert  officials. 

It  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  any  future 
scheme  which  will  supersede  our  present  Poor  Law 
System  will  recognize  the  possibilities  of  voluntary 
service,  and  will  give  it  a  definite  place  in  civic  ad- 
ministration. That  voluntary  effort  can  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  public  service  is  not  to  be  disputed.  The 
Guild  of  Help  movement,  which  has  spread  so  rapidly 
during  the  last  five  years,  would  seem  to  offer  the  best 
opportunities  for  that  organized  voluntary  effort  which, 
irrespective  of  the  political  creed  or  religious  belief  of 
its  members,  should  exist  in  every  district. 

The  objects  of  the  Guild  of  Help  are  to  cultivate  in 
citizens  a  livelier  sense  of  their  duties  to  each  other,  and 
to  find  opportunities  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 
The  Guild  aims  at  providing  a  friend  for  all  who  are  in 
need  of  help  or  advice.  It  is  recognized  that  permanent 
improvement  can  only  be  effected  by  continuity  of  visits. 
These  are  paid  at  least  once  a  week,  and  not  more  than 
four  cases  are  given  to  a  helper,  in  order  that  thoroughness 
of  work  may  be  ensured. 

To  those  who  realize  '  the  burden  of  brotherhood,' 
the  Guild  offers  a  wide  field  of  work.  It  furnishes  the 
machinery  by  which  the  work  may  be  done  efficiently 
and  smoothly,  and  directs  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
doing  the  work,  gradually  educating  them,  not  only  in 
responsibilities,  but  in  the  purposes  and  functions  of 
civic  life. 

This  training  in  right  method  is  chiefly  given  by  the 

heads  of  the  many  districts  into  which  the  given  town 

has  been  divided,  and  is  further  strengthened  by  the 

more  expert   knowledge   of  the   central   office.      Such 
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societies  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society  have  un- 
doubtedly paved  the  way  for  the  wider  movement,  and 
the  trained  workers  of  older  societies  have  proved, 
beyond  any  question,  that  voluntary  work  may  be  done 
efficiently  and  well. 

The  ideal  of  citizenship,  however,  destroys  any 
methods  by  which  only  a  few  people  of  exceptional 
ability  can  do  the  work,  and  implies  a  privilege  belonging 
to  all  men,  and  equally  to  all  women. 

In  the  methods  of  the  Guild,  decentralization  is  aimed 
at,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  can  best  be  attained  by 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  central  office,  working 
for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  district  committees. 
These  committees  meet  fortnightly  to  discuss  the  results 
of  visits  paid.  Suggestions  for  further  procedure  are 
made  by  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Head  of  the  District,  who  is  held  responsible  to 
the  Executive  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  cases  and 
the  right  advising  of  the  helpers. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  when  material  help 
is  required,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  existing 
charitable  society,  the  necessary  money  is  sought  from 
some  friend  whose  interest  may  be  aroused.  At  present 
this  is  a  necessity  in  some  of  those  cases  which  cannot 
be  met  by  the  recognized  authority  for  dealing  with  the 
poor. 

In  Bradford,  where  the  Guild  of  Help  was  started,  there 
is  no  relief  fund,  and  therefore  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  indiscriminate  almsgiving. 

When  necessary  relief  must  be  found,  this  is  but  an 
incidental  part  of  Guild  work,  it  being  laid  down  by  the 
Guild  rules  that  the  greatest  efforts  must  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  building  up  a  spirit  of  self-help  and  independence. 
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It  sometimes  takes  courage  to  go  empty-handed — to 
believe  that  the  true  gift  is  friendship,  and  that  friendship 
makes  the  same  demands  among  our  poorest  neighbours 
as  among  our  chosen  friends.  We  have  to  guard  against 
merely  finding  the  food,  the  clothes,  or  even  the  work, 
lest,  as  Emerson  says,  •  they  should  eat  your  service 
like  apples,  and  leave  you  out.'  But  he  adds  :  '  Love 
them,  and  they  feel  you  and  delight  in  you  all  the 
time.'  We  are  to  take  the  best  of  ourselves,  that  which, 
going  out  from  us,  gives  health.  And  we  are  not  to 
restrict  this  magnetism  to  the  few,  but  must  insist  that  all 
have  a  share  in  the  benefit.  The  Guild  knows  nothing 
of  the  dividing  line  between  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving. Difference  in  methods  of  treatment  is  the  only 
difference,  'are  they  helpable?'  the  only  test.  And  many 
a  man  and  woman  has  responded  nobly  to  that  test. 

It  is  inevitable  that  contact  with  suffering  and  misery, 
hitherto  unguessed  at  by  many  helpers,  should  often 
discourage  them,  and  that  there  should  arise  in  their 
minds  the  realization  of  the  vast  field  of  work  lying 
around  them,  and  of  their  own  incapacity  and  limited 
opportunities  for  effecting  much  change.  But,  however 
wide  a  vision  we  may  have  of  what  should  be  done, 
there  still  remains  the  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done, 
and  of  the  urgency  for  doing  it.  And  here  our  duty 
is  plain.  Personal  work  is  the  real  work  of  the  Guild 
of  Help,  and  its  claim  to  permanency  can  only  rest 
on  this  basis. 

We  may  hope  that  difficulties  arising  from  housing 
conditions,  unemployment,  casual  labour,  the  employment 
of  young  mothers  in  factories,  and  the  half-time  system, 
will  eventually  be  overcome.  But  however  perfect  our 
social  structure  may  be,  there  still  will  remain  with  us 
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the  need  for  friendship,  and  for  that  personal  adjustment 
of  the  operations  of  the  various  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  case,  which  can 
never  be  expected  from  official  administration. 

In  Bradford  the  education  of  voluntary  workers  has 
been  largely  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
officials ;  and  the  conception  of  the  Guild  as  a  civic 
movement  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  its  relations 
with  public  bodies. 

Representatives  of  the  Guild  sit  on  the  four  weekly 
relief  committees  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians.  All  cases 
of  out-relief,  test  work,  and  medical  aid  are  registered 
at  the  Guild  Offices  ;  while  patients  returned  from  the 
consumptive  sanatoria  are  reported  to  the  Guild  helpers 
for  supervision,  and  the  finding  of  suitable  employment. 
The  Health  Department  notifies  cases  of  infant  care;  and 
the  voluntary  agencies,  dealing  with  the  care  of  physically 
and  mentally  defective  children  under  the  Education 
Authority,  are  affiliated  with  the  Guild. 

In  all  such  service  the  place  of  the  Church  must 
be  in  the  forefront.  It  has  already  been  implied  that 
her  practical  contribution  to  the  social  problem  lies  in 
sending  out  all  her  people  to  the  field  of  work,  never 
failing  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  within  them,  not 
surrendering  their  connexion  with  her,  but  working  to- 
gether with  all  who  are  engaged  in  fighting  the  same  evil. 

In  matters  relating  to  industrial  organization  and 
economy,  the  expert  knowledge  of  the  specialist  is 
essential ;  in  matters  touching  the  personnel  and  home 
life  of  the  people  there  is  a  call  for  that  sympathetic 
insight  and  manly  encouragement  which  should  be 
implicit  in  the  community  of  those  who  claim  the 
'  service  that  is  perfect  freedom.' 
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THE  DISCUSSION 

The  President  said  that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to 
those  who  had  prepared  the  papers  read  that  morning. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  Methodist  Church  should  be 
educated  on  these  questions.  He  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  observations  made  by  Canon  Barnett  and 
Miss  Brailsford  confirmed  the  main  lines  followed  by 
him  at  the  Free  Church  Council  meetings  at  Swansea. 
Methodists  everywhere  ought  to  see  to  it  that  their 
charitable  efforts  become  a  real  means  of  help.  The 
sooner  it  was  possible  to  do  away  with  denomina- 
tionalism  in  charity,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
churches  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  poor.  Nothing 
appeared  more  like  a  short  cut  to  denominational 
success  than  to  exploit  human  misery,  but  nothing 
was  worse  for  everybody  concerned.  He  was  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  form  joint  com- 
mittees of  the  churches  to  administer  their  charitable 
work.  It  should  be  the  object  of  all  to  •  enrich ' — 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  had  been  used  by 
Miss  Brailsford — rather  than  merely  to  give  charity. 

Professor  Lofthouse  urged  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  go  back  to  their  respective  circuits  and 
put  into  operation,  as  far  as  possible,  the  suggestions 
received  at  these  gatherings.  Much  might  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  Children  Act,  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  subject  they  were  discussing  that  morning.  They 
were  perhaps  a  long  way  from  the  time  when  the 
Church  would  give  no  relief,  or  even  when  the  establish- 
ment of  inter-denominational  Councils  would  be  possible, 
but  they  might  take  the  immediate  and  practical  step 
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of  forming  some  sort  of  Council  in  each  Methodist 
church  to  co-ordinate  the  charitable  operations  carried 
on  now.  At  present  he  feared  there  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  overlapping.  If  this  step  were  taken  it  would 
pave  the  way  for  wider  union  later. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  Sunday-school 
organization  should  be  utilized  for  getting  into  closer 
touch  with  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Rev.  F.  Warburton  Lewis,  B.A.,  thought  there 
was  some  danger  lest  social  service  should  be  played 
off  against  participation  in  divine  worship.  If  in- 
spiration did  not  come  from  fellowship  with  the  Master, 
he  did  not  know  where  it  could  be  got.  One  of  his 
friends  who  had  had  wide  experience  of  the  Guild  of 
Help  had  said  to  him  that  organization  would  not  solve 
everything.  Many  people  who  did  not  live  on  12s.  a 
week  were  just  as  much  harassed  as  those  who  did. 
Many  of  these  people  found  their  greatest  help  in  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  no  good  would  be  gained 
in  any  way  by  belittling  these  services. 

The  President  said  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Lewis  would 
believe  that  there  was  no  antagonism  between  them. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  expressing  the  thought  both  of  the  plat- 
form and  the  audience.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  disparage  any  of  the  great  spiritual  influences 
which  underlay  all  their  work. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Brailsford  said  that  the  difficulty  he 
had  been  conscious  of  lately  was  the  discrepancy 
between  the  storing  up  of  spiritual  energy,  and  its 
expression  in  practical  Christian  life.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Lewis,  but  he  felt  that  people  were  too  much 
concerned  about  receiving,  and  too  little  concerned  about 
giving  The  movement  represented  by  the  Methodist 
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Union  for  Social  Service  was  one  that  was  passing  over 
civilization  in  general.  Where  did  the  Churches  stand 
in  regard  to  it?  He  felt  they  were  wasting  a  great 
deal  of  their  spiritual  force.  They  could  not  have  too 
much  real  worship,  but  the  practical  result  of  their 
worship  ought  to  be  greater. 

In  reply  to  Rev.  Henry  Carter,  Miss  Brailsford 
said  the  question  of  giving  relief  in  connexion  with 
the  Guild  of  Help  varied  greatly  in  different  towns. 
There  was,  however,  strong  objection  to  setting  up  a 
relief  fund  in  connexion  with  a  Guild  of  Help.  There 
were  many  agencies  to  which  application  could  be  made, 
if  it  was  found  essential  to  give  financial  aid  to  a 
particular  case.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  more 
careful  the  investigation  and  the  greater  the  knowledge 
of  the  homes,  the  less  necessary  the  worker  would  find 
it  to  give  monetary  assistance. 

Rev.  R.  Winboult  Harding  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  Guild  of  Help  in  the  borough  of  Lewisham.  He 
was  impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  organization 
and  the  catholicity  of  its  workers,  and  also  by  the 
numerous  opportunities  of  service  which  opened  up 
as  the  work  grew.  The  whole  movement  went  '  down 
to  the  springs,'  and  helped  to  create  the  '  reformed 
personality '  without  which  they  could  do  little  for 
those  they  sought  to  help. 

Dr.  Richmond  said  that,  as  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer, 
he  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  pauperism  was  due,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  illness ;  but  he  felt  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pauper  merely  because  he 
had  contracted  illness  in  carrying  on  his  daily  work. 
Such  a  man,  and  also  the  woman  who  was  left  with  a 
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number  of  children  dependent  upon  her,  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  different  way  from  that  usual  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  nut  the  fault  of  the  relieving 
officers  ;  it  was  the  fault  of  the  system,  which  needed 
thorough  reorganization.  The  ignorance  prevailing  in 
many  of  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes  could  only 
be  met  by  careful  and  prolonged  teaching,  and  here 
Guilds  of  Help  would  be  of  use.  How  much  could 
be  done  in  this  direction  had  been  proved  by  the  work 
of  the  Bermondsey  Settlement.  Such  work  the  Metho- 
dist Union  for  Social  Service  ought,  wherever  possible, 
to  try  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  W.  Robbins,  of  Long  Eaton,  referred  to  the 
Elberfeld  system  and  the  excellent  work  done  in 
connexion  with  it.  He  felt  the  best  way  in  which  to 
secure  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  public  was  by 
the  combination  of  civic  authority  and  general  voluntary 
assistance.  If  they  relied  on  the  work  of  inter- 
denominational committees  only,  they  would  lose  some 
of  the  best  helpers,  as  these  were  often  outside  the 
Churches. 

Miss  Brailsford  said  the  Guild  of  Help  was 
enlisting  the  services  of  many  who  were  not  associated 
with  the  Churches. 

Miss  Simmons,  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  of  sixteen 
years'  standing,  observed,  that  whilst  Canon  Barnett  had 
said  nothing  too  strong  in  reference  to  the  present 
Poor  Law  system,  it  was  yet  true  that  a  vast  amount 
of  good  could  be  done  where  there  was  proper 
administration.  Practically  the  whole  question  turned 
on  the  personal  equation.  The  best  system  in  the  world 
would  be  ruined  if  the  wrong  people  worked  it.  She 
had    noticed   that  the  President  always  referred  to  the 
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Guardians  as  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  not  as  Poor 
Law  Guardians.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
spirit  represented  by  the  different  terms.  Friendship 
in  its  truest  form  was  the  great  essential  in  all  social 
service.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  say  in  absolute 
sincerity  'my  friend  John  Smith,'  or  'my  friend  Mrs. 
Jones '  if  they  really  desired  to  help  those  in  need ; 
and  that  friendship  ought  to  last  after  the  need  for 
assistance  had  passed.  Such  friendship  as  that  was  very 
difficult  to  attain  unless  the  would-be  friends  lived 
within  a  street  or  two  of  each  other. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Fitzgerald  said  they  could  scarcely 
hope  for  any  substantial  measure  of  reform  until  public 
opinion  had  been  raised  to  a  much  higher  level  than 
at  present.  For  that  reason  they  ought  to  be  particularly 
anxious  to  raise  it  within  the  Methodist  Church.  There 
was  no  more  powerful  agency  by  which  that  could  be 
achieved  than  the  Wesley  Guild.  Those  who  had 
spoken  to  the  Guilds  on  these  subjects  would  know 
that  the  members  were  in  perfect  sympathy  with  social 
service,  but  they  needed  educating.  He  referred  to 
the  practical  work  the  Guild  was  doing  in  many 
places,  and  instanced  the  case  of  a  Guild  which  had 
taken  a  cottage  in  a  slum,  to  which  the  workers  invited 
those  living  around,  in  order  that  they  might  meet 
them  in  a  social  way  and  get  into  closer  touch  with 
them. 

Rev.  Geo.  Hopper  asked  whether  the  Churches 
supported  the  funds  of  the  Guilds  of  Help. 

Miss  Brailsford  said  she  did  not  think  special 
collections  had  been  made  at  Bradford.  The  Churches' 
best  service  was  personal ;  financial  help,  where  really 
necessary,  was  better  obtained  from  individuals,  whose. 
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special  interest  in  the  cases  they  were  helping  was  thus 
secured. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Prunell  asked  whether  a  pamphlet 
could  not  be  issued  for  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  poor  stewards. 

Professor  Lofthouse  thought  perhaps  conferences 
on  this  subject  might  be  arranged  in  places  where 
a  number  of  stewards  could  meet  together. 
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The  close  connexion  between  a  craving  for 
drink  and  bad  housing,  bad  feeding,  a 
polluted  and  depressing  atmosphere,  long 
hours  of  work  in  over-heated  and  often  ill- 
ventilated  rooms,  only  relieved  by  the 
excitement  of  town  life,  is  too  evident  to 
need  demonstration. 

Report  of  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Degeneration. 
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The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  a  rapid  review 
of  a  subject  large  both  in  its  extent  and  in  its  import- 
ance. The  drink  problem  can  be  studied  from  almost 
numberless  standpoints.  There  is  none  from  which, 
at  the  moment,  the  grouping  of  its  facts  and  evidence 
is  more  timely  or  imperative  than  that  in  which  it  is 
considered  in  its  relation  to  social  conditions.  During 
recent  years  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject 
from  a  great  many  different  sources,  and  its  results, 
deeply  impressive  in  their  significance,  are  found  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  temperance,  scientific,  and  political 
literature.  My  purpose  is  to  gather  these  results  to- 
gether within  the  space  of  a  brief  essay,  and  thus  to  seek 
to  give  them  the  added  force  which  they  may  acquire 
from  careful  correlation.  While  much  that  I  shall  state 
will  be  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  I  wish  at 
once  to  put  myself  upon  right  terms  with  my  audience, 
by  saying  that  I  regard  my  function  on  this  occasion 
to  be  that  of  a  compiler  and  editor  rather  than  of  an 
author.  My  work  is  not  so  much  to  reveal  new  light 
as  to  collect  and  focus  light  already  received. 

Social   reformers   have   often   and   eagerly   discussed 
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whether  social  conditions  are  responsible  for  drinking, 
or  drinking  responsible  for  social  conditions.  The 
correct  answer  is,  surely,  that  both  statements  of  the 
case  are  true.  The  influence  of  drinking  upon  social 
conditions — or,  if  any  prefer  it  to  be  so  expressed,  the 
influence  of  social  conditions  upon  drinking — moves  in 
a  vicious  circle.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  drink  both  as  a  cause  and  as  an  effect.  Such 
a  division  at  once  furnishes  the  most  natural  and  the 
most  serviceable  method  of  treating  the  whole  subject 
under  discussion. 

Drink  Considered  as  a  Cause 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  modern  life  is  the 
extent  to  which  social  evils  are  aggravated  and  intensified 
by  the  drinking  habits  of  our  people.  The  facts  can 
here  be  sketched  only  in  briefest  outline,  but,  even  so, 
their  appalling  nature  cannot  fail  to  reveal  itself. 

They  may  conveniently  be  grouped  under  four  heads. 


First,  we  must  recognize  drink  as  an  aggravation, 
and  to  some  extent  a  cause,  of  Poverty.  Its  influence  in 
this  respect  is  both  direct  and  indirect. 

The  drinking  habit  bears  a  direct  relation  to  indi- 
vidual poverty  in  diverting  wages  away  from  expenditure 
necessary  to  the  family  well-being,  in  favour  of  entirely 
improper  waste.  In  certain  cases  it  acts  as  a  cause  of 
individual  poverty.  Many  men  whose  income  is  really 
adequate  to  the  family  needs  are  reduced  by  its 
means  to  a  condition  of  want.  In  other  cases  it  acts 
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as  an  aggravation  of  poverty  already  existing.  The 
familiar  investigations  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Booth 
and  Mr.  Rovvntree  show  in  how  large  a  proportion  of 
cases  the  income  of  a  working-class  family  is  less  than 
215.  a  week.  This  is  an  income  on  which,  even  with 
the  utmost  care,  it  is  impossible,  in  town-life,  to 
provide  proper  housing,  proper  food,  and  proper  clothing 
for  an  average  household.  And  yet,  according  to  the 
most  careful  statistics,  the  average  working-class  house- 
hold's expenditure  on  drink  amounts  to  no  less  than 
6s.  per  week — far  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  weekly 
income.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large 
number  of  working  men  and  women  are  total  abstainers, 
it  will  be  seen  that  to  produce  such  an  average  the  actual 
weekly  expenditure  of  many  poor  homes  must  be  far 
more  than  6s.  In  all  such  cases  the  cost  of  the  drink 
is,  insufficient  house-room,  insufficient  food,  insufficient 
clothing. 

The  influence  of  drink  as  a  direct  cause  of  poverty 
is  further  illustrated  in  its  contribution  to  the  evil  of 
unemployment.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  represent 
drinking  as  responsible  for  general  unemployment,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  it  is  responsible 
for  much  individual  unemployment  and  therefore  for 
much  individual  poverty.  The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns  has 
pointed  out — if  a  concrete  example  be  required — that  in 
one  year  intemperance  accounted  for  twenty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  dismissals  made  among  employes  of  the 
General  Post  Office.1  The  manner  in  which  the  thrift- 
less habits  induced  by  drinking  rob  men  of  the  means 
for  tiding  over  periods  of  intermittent  employment,  is 
a  fact  familiar  to  every  social  worker. 

1  Labour  and  Drink,  p.  36. 
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Poverty,  moreover,  is  an  indirect,  as  well  as  a  direct, 
product  of  drink.  This  is  most  clearly  seen,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  community,  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  use  of  alcohol  limits  the  spending  power  of  the 
working  classes.  Steady  expenditure  on  useful  objects 
is  inevitably  dislocated  by  this  means.  Whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  sober  workman  the  standard  of  comfort 
is  always  rising,  in  the  case  of  the  drinker  it  is  constantly 
falling,  In  many  useful  trades  the  demand  is  thus 
lowered  by  drink  beyond  its  natural  and  proper  point. 
And  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  money  spent 
upon  alcohol  is  sheer  waste. 

A  similar  influence  is  detected  by  a  study  of  the 
actual  cost  of  drink  to  the  community.  Through  such 
effects  of  drink  as  pauperism,  crime,  insanity,  disease, 
the  community  is  involved  in  an  expenditure  so  vast 
that,  according  to  one  estimate,  it  alone  is  each  year 
equal  to  the  direct  expenditure  on  drink.  Sir  Thomas 
Whittaker,  confessedly  under-stating  the  case,  in  a  more 
moderate  judgement,  declares  '  that  the  direct  and  indirect 
financial  cost  and  loss  in  which  the  nation  as  a  whole 
is  involved  by  drinking  is  represented  by  the  amount 
spent  on  the  liquor.' x  The  effect  of  such  a  cost,  working 
through  the  rates,  upon  the  spending  power  of  every 
citizen  is  obvious.  Equally  obvious  is  the  consequent 
effect  upon  the  nation's  poverty. 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  such  lines  of 
alcohol-influence  as  I  have  indicated  account  for  much 
of  the  actual  pauperism  of  the  nation.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  '  in  London  among  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes,  every  other  boy  or  man  dies  in  a 
1  The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem ,  pp.  10,  11. 
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public  institution,'  and  that,  according  to  some  of  the 
London  Unions'  returns,  apparently  '  two  out  of  every 
three  of  the  people  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  more 
in  the  district  were  paupers.' x 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  is  meant  to  suggest — what 
I  do  not  believe — that  drink  affords  the  chief  explanation 
of  poverty.  But  that,  through  its  direct  or  indirect 
effects,  it  is  an  important  factor  in  the  case,  sometimes 
producing  want,  sometimes  aggravating  want  in  other 
ways  produced,  I  take  to  be  beyond  all  reasonable 
dispute. 

II 

In  the  second  place,  drink  involves  an  aggravation 
of  Housing  Conditions.  The  influence  which  it  exerts 
in  this  direction  in  the  case  of  individual  homes  is  so 
patent  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  the  need  of  argument. 
No  picture  of  the  '  social '  effects  of  drink,  how- 
ever, would  be  complete  in  which  this  did  not  find  a 
place,  and  the  space  which  it  can  be  allowed  in  a 
short  paper  of  this  kind  is  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  that  which  it  occupies  in  the  actual  life  of  the 
people. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  presence  of 
the  public-house  in  our  midst  is  responsible  for  de- 
terioration, not  only  in  individual  homes,  but  also  in 
the  neighbourhood  immediately  adjacent  to  it.  The 
refusal  of  rich  landlords  to  allow  licensed  premises  to 
stand  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  mansions  possesses 
a  significance  which  temperance  reformers  have  not 
been  slow  to  appreciate. 

1    The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem,  p.  46. 
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III 

In  the  third  place,  drink  must  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  National  Standard  of  Efficiency.  Among 
the  gravest  charges  to  be  brought  against  alcohol  from 
the  social  standpoint  is  the  charge  that  it  breeds  the  de- 
generate. 

Its  pernicious  effects  upon  the  general  health  of  those 
who  indulge  in  it  have  received  unanswerable  demon- 
stration. The  report  of  a  special  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  upon  Physical  Deterioration  recently  assigned 
it  '  a  prominent  place  among  the  causes  of  degeneration.' 
'  The  Committee  arc  convinced,'  it  asserted,  '  that  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  most  potent  and  deadly 
agent  of  physical  deterioration.'  Again  and  again  this 
testimony  has  been  anticipated  and  confirmed  by  the 
most  distinguished  doctors.  '  I  should  say  from  my 
experience,'  declares  one  eminent  medical  witness,  '  that 
it  is  the  most  destructive  agent  that  we  are  aware  of 
in  this  country.'  '  Out  of  every  hundred  patients  whom 
I  have  charge  of  at  the  London  Hospital,'  added  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  'seventy  per  cent,  directly  owe  their 
ill  health  to  alcohol.'  Horsley  and  Sturge's  important 
study  of  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body  has  furnished 
us  with  a  mass  of  technical  evidence  on  which  the 
truth  of  such  generalized  statements  securely  rests. 
The  recognition  of  that  truth  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life  could  not  receive  clearer  testimony  than  in  the 
familiar  fact  that  most  Life  Assurance  Offices  offer 
a  total  abstainer  a  life  policy  at  a  reduced  premium, 
while  '  no  Life  Office  will  accept  a  proposal  from  one  who 
is  not  careful  and  moderate  in  the  use  of  intoxicants.' 1 
1  The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Drink  Problem,  p.  27. 
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The  impression  made  by  such  facts  is  deepened 
when  we  turn  from  the  question  of  general  health  to 
that  of  particular  disease.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  now 
admitted  to  lower  the  body's  power  of  resisting  disease. 
It  creates  the  physical  and  mental  environment  in 
which  disease  most  readily  flourishes.  Figures  reached 
as  a  result  of  investigation  into  the  causes  of  cancer, 
for  example,  show  that  for  a  hundred  deaths  from  this 
disease  among  non-abstainers  there  are  only  about 
seventy-one  among  abstainers.1  The  part  played  by 
alcoholism  in  inducing  consumption  is  such  that  in  1901 
an  eminent  French  Professor,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  described  it,  before  the  British 
Congress  of  Tuberculosis,  as  'the  most  potent  factor' 
in  propagating  that  disease.  'The  strongest  man,'  he 
continued,  '  who  has  once  taken  to  drink  is  powerless 
against  it.'  Estimates  vary  as  to  the  percentage  of  the 
insane  whose  mental  condition  is  attributable  to  their 
excessive  use  of  alcohol.  In  his  well-known  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum  Report  of  1890,  Dr.  Clouston  de- 
clared that  this  is  '  the  most  frequent  single  exciting 
cause  of  mental  disease,'  and  that  '  it  acts  also  as  a 
predisposing  cause  in  very  many  cases.'  In  more  than 
forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners  admitted  to  his 
hospital  that  year,  alcoholic  excess  was  assigned  as  the 
one  or  other  cause.  And  ten  years  later  his  report 
added  the  significant  comment :  '  It  is  certain  that  for 
every  man  in  whom  excessive  drinking  causes  absolute 
insanity,  there  are  twenty  in  whom  it  injures  the  brain, 
blunts  the  moral  sense,  and  lessens  the  capacity  for 
work  in  lesser  degrees.' 

1  Horsley  and  Sturge,  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,  p.  354. 
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But  the  influence  of  drink  upon  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  the  drinker  himself  forms  only 
one  section  of  its  relation  to  the  national  standard  of 
efficiency.  We  must  seek  to  estimate  also  the  effects 
produced  on  the  drinker's  children.  No  branch  of  our 
study  is  more  pitiful  than  the  consideration  of  the 
inheritance  which  the  slaves  of  alcohol  hand  down 
to  their  innocent  offspring.  Here  we  touch  perhaps 
the  most  important  cause  of  racial  degeneration.  '  Only 
an  insignificant  number  of  drinkers'  children,'  is  the 
verdict  of  Horsley  and  Sturge,  '  are  physically  and 
mentally  normal.' 1  The  justice  of  such  a  conclusion 
is  seen  in  the  stunted  and  under-developed  bodies  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  around  us. 

It  is  in  more  than  one  direction  that  the  custom 
of  drinking  on  the  part  of  parents  contributes  to  this 
result.  The  alcoholic  habit  of  a  mother,  for  example, 
may  seriously  injure  her  child  both  before  and  after 
its  birth.  In  the  Lees  and  Raper  Lecture  of  last  year 
Mr.  McAdam  Eccles  speaks  very  emphatically  upon 
this  point.  '  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt,'  to  use  his 
own  language,  '  that  the  growing  and  developing  embryo 
is  liable  to  much  injury  from  contact  with  alcohol  before 
birth.'  And  again :  '  Numerous  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  infants  at  the  breast  have  been  the 
subjects  of  both  acute  and  chronic  alcoholic  poisoning, 
the  results  of  which  have  remained  as  permanent  de- 
fects in  the  individual.'  Such  considerations,  of  course, 
assume  an  even  added  importance  in  view  of  the 
deplorable  increase  of  drinking  among  women  which 
has  taken  place  during  recent  years. 

The  researches   of  Prof.   Bunge  of  Basle  appear  to 

1  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,  p.  316. 
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have  established  another  most  weighty  fact.  Basing  his 
conclusions  on  careful  study  of  the  family  history  of 
more  than  1,600  women,  this  writer  maintains  that  the 
drinking  habit,  either  in  the  woman  herself  or  in  one 
of  her  parents,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  inability 
of  many  women  to  suckle  their  children.1  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  immense  significance  of 
this  result  of  drink,  from  the  standpoint  of  racial 
degeneration. 

To  the  story  of  the  twofold  wrong  thus  inflicted  on 
the  physique  of  innocent  childhood  must  be  added, 
before  our  charge  is  complete,  that  of  the  curse  of  the 
insufficient  food  and  care  received  in  a  drunkard's  home, 
and  of  the  sin,  grievous  almost  beyond  characterization, 
involved  in  allowing  mere  infants  themselves  to  take  sips 
of  alcoholic  liquor.  We  have  even  been  face  to  face 
in  this  country  with  the  tragedy  of  coroners'  verdicts 
upon  the  death  of  child-drunkards ! 

Along  with  bodies  dwarfed  and  poisoned  through  their 
parents'  habits,  numberless  children  come  into  the  in- 
heritance of  stunted  minds.  Dr.  MacNicholl's  investiga- 
tion, made  in  1901,  showed  that  out  of  more  than  twenty 
thousand  New  York  scholars  the  dullards  comprised 
only  ten  per  cent,  among  children  of  total  abstainers, 
and  no  less  than  fifty-three  per  cent,  among  children  of 
drinkers.  Morever,  as  last  year's  Royal  Commission 
on  the  feeble-minded  has  shown,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  much  actual  disease,  mental  as  well  as  physical, 
among  children,  can  be  traced  to  the  alcoholic  excesses 
of  their  parents.     A  great  deal  of  epilepsy  and  insanity, 

1  Cf.   Horsley  and  Sturge,  op.  cit.  p.   331,  and  Prof.   Bunge's 
pamphlet,  which  has  been  translated. 
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no  less  than  of  tuberculosis,  finds  its  origin  here.  One 
of  Dr.  Norman  Kerr's  examples  may  be  used  to  sum 
up  this  aspect  of  the  question.  A  man  whose  first 
two  children  were  excellent  specimens,  both  mentally 
and  physically,  after  their  birth,  fell  into  habits  of 
drunkenness.  Of  four  more  children,  born  after  his 
fall,  one  was  mentally  defective,  and  the  other  three 
were  complete  idiots.  Horsley  and  Sturge  describe  this 
case  as  '  typical  of  hundreds  of  others.' 1 

The  result  of  this  brief  outline  of  the  hereditary 
influences  of  drink  may  be  concentrated  in  one  sentence 
of  Mr.  McAdam  Eccles.  '  At  least  fifty  per  cent.,' 
he  says,  '  of  the  instances  of  child  deterioration  is  due, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  habitual  intemperance  in  one  or 
both  parents.' 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  drink  affects 
the  national  efficiency.  This  is  by  its  effect  upon  the 
population  of  the  country.  No  one  questions  the  belief 
that  it  seriously  increases  the  country's  death-rate. 
Prof.  Sims  Woodhead  has  estimated  that  at  least  125,000 
deaths  can  be  traced  in  a  single  year  to  its  direct  or 
indirect  agency.2  The  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  calls 
for  special  mention  at  this  point.  Among  drunkards' 
children  lowered  vitality,  deficient  lactation,  and  general 
neglect  lead  to  many  such  deaths.  The  number  is  also 
considerably  increased  by  overlaying.  According  to 
Dr.  Newman,  in  London  alone  between  five  and  six 
hundred  infants  are  each  year  done  to  death  in  this  way, 
and,  it  has  more  than  once  been  emphasized  that  such 
cases  are  generally  twice  as  numerous  on  Saturday  as 

'  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,  p.  319, 
2  Carter,  Liquor  and  Life,  p.  38, 
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on  any  other  night  in  the  week.  In  the  fact  that  many 
infants  are  still-born,  and,  according  to  the  investigations 
of  Dr.  Lonnet  in  Brittany,1  in  the  sterility  of  very  many 
women,  we  find  further  indications  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  drink  upon  the  population. 

All  things  considered,  even  so  brief  a  survey  of 
the  effect  of  drink  upon  racial  inefficiency  enables  us 
to  sympathize,  if  not  actually  to  agree,  with  Dr. 
Sullivan's  conclusions  :  '  It  is.  at  all  events,  likely  that 
this  action  of  alcoholism  on  the  health  and  vitality 
of  the  stock  is  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  that  in- 
temperance brings  on  the  community.'2 


IV 

The  first  part  of  our  subject — Drink  Considered 
as  a  Cause — may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a 
brief  reference  to  drink  in  relation  to  Morals.  In 
his  book  on  Alcoholism,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Medical  Officer 
in  H.M.  Prison  Service,  sums  up  a  very  careful  study, 
by  assigning  to  this  cause  one-fifth  of  the  suicide  and 
about  three-fifths  of  the  homicidal  crime  of  the  country.3 
Statements  of  eminent  judges  in  confirmation  of  such 
a  view  are  too  familiar  to  need  quotation. 

Nor  must  social  reformers  forget  that  drink  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem  of  social  vice.  It  is  not 
merely  that  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  drug  to  stupefy  victims, 
but  it  also  works  as  a  dangerous  stimulant  to  the  passions. 

1  See  J.  Bums,  Labour  and  Drink,  p.  30. 

2  Alcoholism,  p.  198. 
*  Op.  cit.  p.  201. 
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1  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  evil  habits  and 
sexual  immorality  among  young  people  ' — I  am  quoting 
Horsley  and  Sturge  again — '  is  the  taking  of  alcohol.' 1 
A  high  authority,  Dr.  Dukes,  Physician  to  Rugby 
School,  describes  its  relation  to  immorality  as  '  most 
momentous,'2  while  Dr.  Sullivan  ascribes  to  it  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  sexual  crime.3 

Finally,  the  moral  deterioration  wrought  in  the 
children  of  drinkers  is  even  more  serious  than  the 
physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  To  adopt  again  the  striking  words  of  Alcohol 
and  the  Human  Body,  '  parental  intoxication  tends  to 
produce  impulsive  degenerates  and  moral  imbeciles.'4 
The  mere  existence  of  these,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
is  a  social  cancer  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  The 
recipients  at  birth  of  a  faulty  organization  and  an 
impaired  nervous  system,  they  are  in  grave  danger 
of  handing  down  to  the  next  generation  the  Satanic 
tradition  which  has  cursed  their  own.  The  entire 
range  of  forces  which  we  have  so  far  considered  thus 
tend  to  concentrate  themselves  in  the  moral  condition  of 
the  children  they  have  produced,  and  so  to  secure  their 
own  continued  propagation  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

Drink  Considered  as  an  Effect 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  our  '  vicious  circle '  only 
in  one  direction.     We  must  now  turn  to  trace  it  in  its 

1  Alcohol  and  the  Human  Body,  p.  311. 

2  The  Use  of  Alcohol  in  Youth  and  its  Results  in  our  Public 
Schools. 

3  Alcoholism,  p.  201.  4  p.  323. 
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opposite  course.  To  say  that  drinking  is  responsible  for 
many  social  evils  is  to  speak  only  half  the  truth.  It  is 
equally  true  that  social  evils  are  responsible  for  much 
drinking.  Though  as  a  general  principle  the  latter  state- 
ment is  now  winning  a  certain  amount  of  acceptance, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  country  as  a  whole  has  yet 
realized  the  extent  to  which  it  is  true.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  social  reformers  are  called  just 
now  to  educate  their  fellow  citizens.  Again  my 
time-limit  will  allow  me  to  offer  only  an  outline  of 
treatment. 


In  the  first  place,  a  good  deal  of  drinking  is  to  be 
traced  to  our  Housing  Conditions.  In  homes  consisting 
of  one  or  two  little  rooms — and  their  name  is  legion — 
the  mere  scarcity  of  space  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  public- 
house.  This  consideration  affects  the  lives  of  father,  of 
mother,  and  of  children. 

A  working  man  comes  home  from  a  day's  toil  usually 
fatiguing  in  its  nature.  His  natural  and  reasonable  re- 
quirement is  for  a  quiet  rest  and  chat.  In  thousands  of 
cases,  however,  the  very  smallness  of  his  home  renders 
such  a  thing  impossible  there.  There  may  be  three  or 
four  children  whose  fretfulness  worries  him.  Even  if 
these  could  be  kept  comparatively  quiet,  domestic 
arrangements  may  prevent  him  from  having  freedom 
from  interruption,  and  his  wife  from  sparing  time  for 
a  sociable  talk  with  him.  He  is  naturally  driven  else- 
where for  companionship,  and,  in  the  regrettable  absence 
of  any  counter-attraction,  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  finds 
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his  way  to  the  public-house.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
many  a  story  of  unintended  drinking.1 

Compression  of  space  in  the  home  tends  to  have  a 
corresponding  effect  upon  the  wife.  Very  few  people 
realize  the  arduous  life  which  a  poor  mother  has  to  lead 
among  the  working  classes.  The  claims  of  home,  of 
husband,  and  of  children  make  such  heavy  demands 
upon  her  time  and  strength  that  often  her  whole  days 
have  to  be  spent  within  the  limits  of  the  home  itself. 
The  change  of  scene  which  comes  to  the  husband  in 
his  work,  and  to  the  children  at  their  school,  is  withheld 
from  her.  If,  therefore,  the  home  be  only  one  or  two 
tiny  rooms,  her  life  gradually  assumes  a  tired  monotony 
which,  in  the  craving  for  relief  it  brings,  renders  her 
especially  sensitive  to  the  seduction  of  alcohol.  Where 
to  the  smallness  of  a  house  is  added  the  squalor  that  is 
too  frequently  associated  with  it,  the  danger  thus  out- 
lined is  materially  increased  both  for  husband  and  for 
wife.  Very  pertinent  and  true  were  the  words  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  Day  once  explained  the  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  in  a  great  northern  city  :  '  To  get  drunk,' 
he  said,  '  is  the  shortest  way  out  of  Manchester.' 

The  influence  of  housing  conditions  upon  the 
children,  from  the  standpoint  of  drink,  works  as  in  the 
father's  case.     One  of  the  most  serious  social  facts  of 

1  Two  significant  testimonies  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this 
contention,  (i)  In  1904  the  Chairman  of  the  Bath  Brewery,  Ltd., 
explained  the  depression  of  its  business  as  being  '  largely  due  to 
the  better  housing  of  the  working  classes.  A  man  nowadays, 
instead  of  going  home  to  a  dirty,  untidy  cottage,  full  of  children  in 
one  room,  found  that  his  house  was  more  comfortable.'  (2)  The 
recent  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  endorsed  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Charles  Booth's  verdict :  '  Drink  is  fostered  by  bad  houses  ;  crowded 
homes  send  men  to  the  public-house.' 
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to-day  is  that,  largely  through  inadequate  homes,  the 
young  people  have  to  find  their  social  centre  in  the 
street^  and  the  street  may  always  prove  the  ante-room  to 
the  public-house.  There  is  also  this  further  point. 
The  problem  of  housing,  of  course,  is  not  merely  that 
of  too  many  people  to  one  room,  or  of  too  many  rooms 
to  one  house,  but  also  that  of  too  many  houses  to  one 
neighbourhood.  Now,  the  child  brought  up  in  a  crowded 
neighbourhood  is  in  this  position.  On  one  hand,  the 
ceaseless  noise  and  rattle  of  city  life  form  a  constant 
irritant  to  his  nervous  system  from  his  earliest  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  green  trees  and  fields 
robs  his  nerves  of  one  of  Nature's  greatest  sedatives. 
Thus  both  positively  and  negatively  he  is  rendered  more 
susceptible  to  a  nervous  condition,  in  which  the  risks  of 
alcohol  are  most  grave,  while  the  vitiated  air  he 
breathes  still  further  predisposes  him  to  danger  from 
the  same  direction.1 


II 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  drink  and  Labour  Conditions.  The  victim  of 
sweating  is  always  liable  to  become  the  victim  of  drink. 
The  long  hours  of  toil,  the  poor  food,  the  bad  air,  the 
short  sleep,  the  cruel  monotony,  the  absence  of  pleasure 
or  relaxation,  combine  to  create  a  life-environment  in 
which  alcohol  wins  its  easiest  victories. 

Even  apart  from  what  may  rightly  be  called  '  sweating,' 
unduly  long  hours  of  work  create  a  tendency  in  the 
same  direction.     It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  among 

1  Cf.  Mr.  R.  A.  Bray's  suggestive  treatment  in  The  Heart  of  the 
Empire,  pp.  125-8. 
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the  chief  opponents  of  the  shorter  day  in  Australia  are 
the  publicans.  They  shrewdly  realize  that  the  workman 
whose  vitality  is  over-taxed  in  this  way  is  ever  likely  to 
prove  one  of  their  best  customers.1 

The  extent  of  casual  labour  forms  another  asset  of 
the  brewer.  The  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  occupa- 
tion, the  periods  of  enforced  idleness,  tend  to  deteriora- 
tion or  despair,  from  which  relief  is  often  sought  in 
liquor.  In  his  remarkable  volume  on  Alcoholism 
Dr.  Sullivan  shows  how  intimate  is  the  connexion 
between  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  man's  work  and 
the  likelihood  of  his  drinking.  He  maintains  that 
nearly  all  the  graver  effects  of  intemperance  are  due  to 
chronic  alcoholism  as  distinct  from  occasional  excess,  and 
that  this  chronic  alcoholism  is  explained  by  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  stimulant  for  muscular  work.  '  The  alcoholic 
proclivity,'  he  says  after  a  most  careful  examination  of 
the  conditions  of  labour  obtaining  in  the  different  indus- 
tries and  of  the  drink  statistics  belonging  to  each,  'is 
less  when  the  work  is  carried  on  in  large  factories  than 
when  it  is  done  in  small  shops  ;  less  when  it  is  time- 
work  than  when  it  is  piece-work,  with  the  relative  liberty 
which  the  latter  system  usually  involves  ;  and,  of  course, 
less  when  the  labour  is  skilled  and  delicate  than  when  it 
is  of  the  coarse,  muscular  kind.'2  He  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  in  this  country  intemperance  as  a 
social  problem  depends  essentially  on  the  prevalence  of 
what  he  calls  '  industrial  drinking.' 3 

One  other  reference  must  be  made  to  labour  condi- 
tions before  we  leave  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
industrial  employment  of   women  renders  it  extremely 

1  See  Snowden's  Socialism  and  tke  Drink  Queslio-n,  p.  75. 

2  p.  109.  3  pp.  204,  205. 
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difficult  for  them  to  acquire  that  degree  of  proficiency 
in  domestic  economy  which  is  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  a  working-class  home.  This  fact  has  a  twofold 
result.  It  tends  to  produce  a  discomfort  in  the  home 
which  drives  both  husband  and  wife  to  spend  leisure 
hours  in  the  public-house.  It  also  leads  both  to  regard 
alcohol  as  a  necessary  condiment  with  badly  cooked 
and  indigestible  food. 

Ill 

In  the  third  place,  a  dire  encouragement  to  drink  lies 
latent  in  the  existence  of  Poverty.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
for  those  of  us  who  have  never  been  in  want  to  estimate 
the  force  of  the  temptation  of  alcohol  to  the  very  poor. 
In  at  least  three  different  ways  they  are  handicapped 
in  resisting  it.  They  are  weakened  by  ill-nutrition.  Food 
at  once  insufficient  and  unwholesome  has  lowered  their 
vitality.  They  are  weakened,  again,  by  the  whole  dismal 
environment  of  their  lives.  Viewed  against  its  dark, 
monotonous  background,  the  public-house  acquires 
a  warmth  and  cheerfulness  which  promises  to  satisfy 
their  awful  craving  for  a  change  of  some  sort.  They 
are  too  often  weakened,  yet  again,  by  the  loss  of  self- 
respect.  If  we  were  in  their  place,  battered  about  by 
the  force  of  evil  circumstances,  with  a  dark  past  and 
a  hopeless  future,  far  more  easily  than  some  of  us 
imagine,  our  own  armour  of  self-respect  would  be  broken 
through.  Can  we  doubt  that  such  a  combination  of 
forces  breeds  drinkers  ?  Moreover,  that  deep-seated  evil 
of  unemployment  must  not  here  be  overlooked.  The 
sense  of  hopelessness  due  to  the  long,  long  tramp,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  in  search  of  the  work  which 
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is  never  found  ;  the  sense  of  hunger,  sometimes  the 
starvation,  induced  by  the  loss  of  the  usual  wages,  often 
lead  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  firm  in 
resistance,  to  fall  victims  to  that  deceitful  promise  of 
relief  which  alcohol  ever  holds  out  to  them.  The  full 
force  of  such  considerations  is  only  realized  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  according  to  the  most  careful  investi- 
gations, no  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  population  in  this 
country  are  too  poor  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  while  another  fifth  only  just  escape  that  degree  of 
poverty  so  long  ns  they  keep  free  from  disease,  accident, 
and  similar  adversities. 

IV 

In  the  fourth  place,  certain  Social  Customs  contribute 
to  the  evil  of  drinking.  Alcohol  has  to  an  unfortunate 
extent  harnessed  the  instinct  of  good  fellowship  in  its 
service.  The  drinking  of  many  men  would  be  appreciably 
reduced,  even  if  it  would  not  entirely  disappear,  were 
the  habit  of  friendly  '  treating  '  to  be  abolished.  Closely 
associated  in  thought  with  this  habit  is  that  of  '  treating ' 
for  commercial  purposes.  Rich  and  poor  men  alike  feel 
the  slavery  of  these  customs.  Happily  both  habits  are 
less  strong  than  they  used  to  he,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  an  enlightened  public  opinion  they  will  soon 
vanish  entirely. 

V 

Finally,  a  good  deal  of  drinking  is  to  be  traced 
to  that  very  breeding  of  degenerates  for  whose  existence 
the  drink  itself  is  responsible.  While  the  drunkard 
begets  degenerate  children,  these  very  degenerate  children 
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tend  themselves  to  become  drunkards.  So  close  is  the 
connexion  between  racial  degeneracy  and  drink,  that 
Dr.  Branthwaite,  H.M.  Inspector  under  the  Inebriates  Act, 
believes  mental  defect  or  disease  to  be  the  fundamental 
cause  of  habitual  drunkenness,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
men  and  women  committed  to  inebriate  reformatories. 
'  This,'  he  declares,  '  is  clearly  obvious  in  sixty-two  or 
sixty-three  per  cent.,  and  is  suspected  in  the  remainder.' 1 
To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  find  not  only  that  drinking 
causes  or  aggravates  social  evils,  but  also  that  social 
evils  themselves  cause  or  encourage  drinking.  The 
temperance  reformer  of  to-day  must  deal  with  housing 
conditions,  labour  conditions,  poverty,  social  customs, 
eugenics.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  influences 
represented  in  these  terms  make  it  necessary  for  men 
to  drink.  But  I  do  mean  that  they  make  it  likely  that 
they  will  drink.  In  consequence,  the  scientific  temperance 
reformer  can  never  afford  to  disregard  them  in  such 
schemes  as  he  shall  bring  forward  to  solve  the  complex 
and  far-reaching  problem  with  which  he  is  concerned. 

1   British  Journal  of  Inebriety,  vol.  v.  p.  113  (January  1908). 
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//  comparison  be  made  between  1875-9 
and  1900-4,  it  appears  that  the  death- 
rate  per  million  from  alcoholism  pure  and 
simple  rose  from  65  to  105  for  men  {an 
increase  of  Gi  per  cent.)  and  from  25 
to  y  1  for  women  (an  increase  of  184  per 
cent.).  This  change  is  so  marked  and  so 
steady,  that,  after  making  all  allowance,  it 
probably  indicates  an  increasing  amount 
of  alcoholic  disease  and  fatality,  especially 
among  women. 

George  Newman,  M.D. 
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VIII 
TEMPERANCE    REFORM 

As  watchwords  for  the  Temperance  Reform  Move- 
ment I  suggest  these :  Elevate,  Educate,  Legislate. 

A  necessary  prelude  to  the  discussion  of  their  re- 
levance and  reference  will  be  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  history  of  the  movement  in  our  own  country. 

THE    BRITISH    TEMPERANCE    MOVEMENT 

The  British  Temperance  Movement  has  yet  to 
celebrate  its  first  centenary.  In  the  United  States 
temperance  endeavour  was  afoot  before  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  nineteenth  century  was 
well  under  way  before  its  first  stirrings  were  heard  in 
these  isles.  'Those  were  hard-drinking  days,'  as 
Dickens  reminds  us  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  '  and 
most  men  drank  hard.  So  very  great  is  the  improve- 
ment that  time  has  brought  about  in  such  habits,  that 
a  moderate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wine  and 
punch  that  one  man  would  swallow  in  the  course  of 
a  night,  without  any  detriment  to  his  reputation  as 
a  perfect  gentleman,  would  seem,  in  these  days,  a 
ridiculous  exaggeration.' 

Ireland  was  the  pioneer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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The  first  Irish  Temperance  Society  was  formed  at 
Skibbereen  in  1817.  A  Scottish  society  was  organized 
at  Greenock  in  1829,  though  this  was  apparently  the 
outcome  of  an  earlier  agitation  against  the  prevalent 
intemperance  of  the  town.  In  England,  despite  the 
current  prejudice  against  anything  originating  in  the 
revolted  American  States,  Temperance  Societies  sprang 
into  existence  in  1830;  Bradford  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  firstborn. 

In  those  early  days,  we  read,  '  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  visitors  to  find  members  of  the  Temperance 
Society  drunk  ! ' *  The  first  pledges  were  usually  against 
distilled  spirits  only ;  beer,  ale,  and  wine  not  being 
forbidden.  To  the  '  Seven  Men  of  Preston '  belongs 
the  honour  of  forming,  on  September  1,  1832,  the 
first  group  of  pledged  total  abstainers  in  England.  One 
of  their  early  converts,  Richard  Turner,  a  plasterer's 
labourer,  coined  the  word  '  teetotal '  to  express  their 
new  uncompromising  programme  of  total  abstinence. 

Nearly  eighty  years  have  passed  since  that  little 
band  of  Preston  working  men  adopted  their  policy  of 
1  Thorough,'  a  period  long  enough  to  test  its  validity 
and  its  worth  as  an  agency  of  reform.  The  verdict  of 
history  may  be  stated  as  twofold  : 

(1)  Their  belief  >in  the  uselessness  and  peril  of  the 
drink  habit  has  been  justified  by  experience  and 
science.  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  dictum,  '  Alcohol  is  a 
poison.  Health  is  always  in  some  way  or  other  injured 
by  it,'  fairly  expresses  the  conclusion  of  modern  in- 
vestigators. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  organized  temperance  effort 
since  the  days  of  the  '  Seven  Men  of  Preston '  has  taken 

1  Winskill,  History  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  p.  34. 
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the  line  of  total  abstinence  propaganda.  The  campaign 
against  drink  has  been  pressed  in  every  sphere  of  life. 
Bands  of  Hope,  Temperance  Friendly  Societies,  number- 
less organizations  to  gain  recruits  for  total  abstinence, 
have  originated.  The  ear,  the  sympathy,  and  finally  the 
active  assistance  of  the  Churches  have  been  won.  If 
the  unflagging  zeal  of  enthusiasts  could  save  a  nation 
from  the  drink  curse,  the  labour  of  these  eighty  years 
would  have  redeemed  Britain, 

(2)  Yet  the  drink  problem  is  with  us  still.  True,  a 
survey  reveals  many  encouraging  facts.  Gross  indul- 
gence in  liquor  is  rarer  than  in  our  fathers'  days,  and 
there  are  signs  that  public  opinion  is  setting  against 
what  is  termed  'excessive  drinking.'  Since  1899,  the 
year  in  which  the  National  Drink  Bill  reached  its  highest 
point,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
nation's  expenditure  on  drink.1  Child  life  was  protected 
against  the  taint  of  the  public-house  by  the  Children 
Act  of  1908.  The  Temperance  Movement  has,  in  late 
years,  won  powerful  allies  among  scientists,  social 
reformers,  and  legislators. 

All  this  is  to  the  good.  Yet  the  startling  fact  remains 
that  the  United  Kingdom  spends  more  per  capita  on 
drink  to-day  than  in  the  days  of  the  temperance 
pioneers !  For  the  five  years,  1837  to  1841,  the 
average  amount  per  capita  spent  on  alcoholic  liquors 
was  jC>3  5s-  id. ; 2  for  the  five  years,  1904  to  1908,  the 
average  was  jQ$  155.  rod.     From  every  point  of  view — 

'  1899.  ^185.927.227  ;  1908,  £161,060,482. 

2  Of  course,  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  the  contrasted 
periods  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  For  the  figures  of  the  National 
Drink  Bill  from  1837  onward,  sec  Rowntree  and  Sherwell's  Tem- 
perance Problem  and  Social  Reform,  p.  437  (sixth  edition). 
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except  that  of  'the  Trade,'  which  stubbornly  opposes 
reform,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  sell  as  much  drink  as 
possible — this  is  deplorable.  To  the  reformer  it  should 
present  the  urgent  inquiry  whether  there  has  not  been 
some  momentous  omission  from  his  weapons  of  attack. 

I  hold  that  there  has.  The  Temperance  Movement 
has  too  often  been  regarded  as  an  isolated  endeavour, 
rather  than  as  one  of  many  converging  lines  of  advance 
to  the  social  ideal.  '  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs 
of  the  day,'  says  Mr.  R.  A.  Bray,  '  is  the  growing 
conviction  that  the  social  problem  ...  is  an  integral 
whole,  and  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  isolated  ills  to 
be  cured.'  It  is  in  this  respect,  I  believe,  that  the 
Temperance  Movement  has  unwisely  limited  its  aims. 
It  has  suffered  by  aloofness  from  other  social  campaigns. 
The  fight  against  drink  has  too  often  been  detached 
from  the  fight  against  other  foes  of  the  common  weal — 
bad  housing,  grinding  poverty,  dehumanizing  conditions 
of  labour,  and  the  like.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized  that  an  evil  environment  supplies  the  ten- 
dency to  succumb  to  the  liquor  curse.  Insistence  on 
drinking  habits  as  the  cause  of  other  social  evils  has 
obscured  the  fact  that  other  social  evils  are  often  the 
cause  of  drinking  habits.  It  is  almost  futile  to  attack 
the  public-houses  of  slumdom  unless  attack  is  also 
made  on  the  slums  that  create  their  customers.  To 
preach  total  abstinence  to  '  sweated  '  workers,  but  not  to 
labour  for  their  emancipation  from  the  economic  slavery 
and  sordidness  of  their  lot,  is  little  short  of  mockery  ; 
their  environment  is  their  temptation. 

The  prime  aim  of  the  Temperance  Movement  in 
the  past  has  been  to  make  total  abstainers.  Its  present 
need  is  a  broadening  of  the  conception  of  its  work, 
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so  that  it  may  directly  grapple  with  the  social  causes 
which  make  men  drinkers.  The  evidence  amassed  in 
the  preceding  paper,  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
liquor  habit  is  an  effect  of  evil  social  conditions,  surely 
establishes  this  contention. 
i.  The  first  watchword  : 

ELEVATE 

Elevate  the  life-conditions  of  the  people. 
It   is   not   difficult   to   show   that    social    betterment 
tends  to  lessen  indulgence  in  drink.     For  our  present 
purpose  this  indulgence  may  be  classified  as  : 

(i)  Misery-drinking,    to    escape    from    squalid    or 
disheartening  circumstances. 

(2)  Industrial-drinking,   arising  from    labour    con- 
ditions. 

(3)  Convivial-drinking,  associated  with  companion- 
ship, social  customs,  and  the  use  of  leisure. 

(1)  Misery-drinking.  To  the  lamentable  array  of  facts 
outlined  in  Mr.  Bisseker's  paper  one  consideration  should 
be  added.  The  lot  therein  described  is  shared  not  by 
a  small  minority  of  our  fellow  citizens,  but  by  a  vast 
army.  The  number  of  the  under-employed,  under-fed, 
under-paid,  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed  of  our  population 
is  startlingly  large.  Mr.  Will  Reason,  in  his  recent 
volume,  Poverty}  shows  it  to  be  probable  that  not 
less  than  twelve  millions  are  either  in  want,  or  on  the 
verge  of  want.  To  these,  whose  circumstances  are  so 
depressing,  the  drink-shop  offers  a  centre  of  social  cheer 
and  brightness,  while  drink  presents  a  momentary  escape 
from  their  troubles.  The  temperance  reformer  may 
well  ponder  the  fact  that  the   life- conditions  of  nearly 

'  pp.  29-41. 
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a  third  of  the  nation  make  total  abstinence  an  unwelcome 
and  unlikely  course. 

All  this  misery  is  focused  in  the  '  home.'  High 
rents  and  low  wages  go  far  to  people  slumdom.  Family 
life  in  a  one-  or  two-roomed  tenement,  is  mostly  a  dreary 
and  morally  disastrous  thing ;  but  reverse  the  conditions, 
and  a  day  of  hope  dawns. 

The  frank  admissions  of  brewers  are  to  the  point 
here.  At  a  meeting  of  Hoare  &  Co.'s  shareholders 
early  in  1909,  the  chairman  attributed  a  decline  in  the 
company's  turnover  to  'a  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  increase  in  all  forms  of  recreation  and 
amusement,  and  the  migration  from  densely  crowded 
slums  to  healthier  surroundings  by  means  of  improved 
methods  of  locomotion.'  'This,'  he  continued,  'though 
no  doubt  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  has  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  profits  of  undertakings  such  as 
this.'  The  chairman  of  the  Bath  Brewery  Company, 
as  Mr.  Bisseker  has  reminded  us,1  in  1904  similarly 
explained  a  decrease  in  trade. 

The  effect  of  housing  conditions  on  drinking  habits 
is  also  reflected  in  the  official  returns  of  convictions 
for  drunkenness  in  proportion  to  population.2  Take 
three  examples  of  adjacent  neighbourhoods  : 

Convictions  for 
drunkenness  per 
10,000  of  population. 

London,  County  Petty  Sessional  Divisions  .       87*46 
Middlesex,      „         „  ,, 


Glamorgan,     ,,         „  „ 

Carmarthen,    „         ,,  „ 

Durham,  ,,         ,,  ,, 

North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ditto  . 

1  See  p.  154,  2  Licensing  Statistics,  I 
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London  and  the  coalfields  of  Glamorgan  and  Durham 
include  notoriously  overcrowded  areas,  while  their  ad- 
joining districts  of  Middlesex,  Carmarthen,  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  either  dotted  with  villages  or 
modern  townships.  Without  ignoring  other  possible 
reasons,  it  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  slum  conditions 
of  life  is  partly  responsible  for  these  distressing  contrasts. 
Equally  relevant  is  the  experience  of  the  promoters 
of  Bournville  Garden  City.  Mr.  J.  H.  Barlow,  of  Bourn- 
ville,  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  '  No  conditions  are  laid 
down  respecting  total  abstinence ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  not  only  does  the  environment  of  Bournville 
help  to  keep  people  sober  and  respectable,  but  it  also 
helps  to  make  those  sober  and  respectable  who  pre- 
viously were  not  so.'  A  pitiful  contrast  is  found  in  the 
1908  report  of  the  Head  Constable  of  Liverpool.  He 
expresses  the  belief  that  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  becoming  more  sober,  'except  those  whose  sur- 
roundings make  improvement  wellnigh  impossible.' 

'  Every  step  gained  toward  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  is  something  won  for  sobriety,'  say  the  Com- 
mittee on  Physical  Deterioration,  and  facts  such  as  the 
foregoing  entirely  sustain  their  finding. 

(2)  Industrial-drinking.  Improvement  in  labour  con- 
ditions normally  aids  sobriety.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden, 
M.P.,  obtained  replies  on  this  point  from  a  number  of 
representative  commercial  men.  A  City  Tramways 
manager,  having  1,050  men  in  his  charge,  said : 

Company  management  ended  in  1902.  Drink  was  a 
much  greater  evil  then.  Corporation  management,  by 
virtue  of  instituting  better  conditions  (much  fewer  hours 
and  actually  increased  wages),  obtained  better  discipline, 
better  type  of  men,  and  quickly  broke  up  the  drink  evil. 
Sobriety  of  men  now  excellent. 
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Sir  John  Brunner,  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  re- 
ported on  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  an  eight- 
hours'  day  at  his  works,  after  fourteen  years'  experience 
of  the  change.     He  said  : 

It  is  impossible  to  show  the  improvement  by  actual 
figures,  but  every  one  who  has  known  the  works  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  compare  the  old  conditions  with 
the  new  is  agreed  as  to  the  immense  change  for  the 
better.  The  loss  of  time  under  the  old  conditions  was 
almost  entirely  caused  by  insobriety.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  shorter  hours,  the  time  lost  by  the  men 
has  greatly  declined. 

He  adds  a  return  showing  the  days  per  year  lost  under 
the  old  system  and  the  new. 


1892  (before  the  change) 

.  1906 

Tradesmen 

126  days  lost  per  year 

.       0*2 

Other  daymen    . 

6-6     ,,       „ 

.      0-3 

Shift  men  . 

2"9     >.        ..        t, 

.      04 

Three  other  features  of  industrial-drinking  should  be 
mentioned. 

(a)  In  trades  in  which  the  rate  of  alcoholic  mortality 
rules  high,  improvement  in  labour  conditions,  together 
with  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses  adjacent 
to  the  works,  and  the  convenient  provision  of  cheap  and 
good  food  and  non-alcoholic  drinks,  would  be  of  great 
advantage.  The  occupations  of  metal-workers,  gas- 
stokers,  and  dockers  are  cases  in  point. 

(b)  '  Drinking  habits  among  women  of  the  working 
classes  are  certainly  growing,'  says  the  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration.  Factory  labour  and  drink  clubs 
in  factories  are  mentioned  as  causes  in  their  Report. 
The  dull,  grey  life  of  the  '  sweated '  home  worker  may 
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be  cited  as  a  third  cause — for  an  unnatural  life  begets 
unnatural  cravings. 

Further  legislative  restrictions  on  women's  work  are 
sadly  needed,  and  would  help  here  as  in  other  directions 
of  social  reform.  The  adequate  training  of  all  girls  in 
hygiene  and  homecraft  would  go  far  to  assure  better 
conditions  of  home  life. 

(c)  Casual  labour  of  boys  and  youths  is  closely  related 
to  the  drinking  habits  which  still  further  lessen  their 
fitness  as  workers.  An  official  return'1  of  boys  leaving 
elementary  schools  in  1890  showed  that  no  fewer  than 
fifty-four  per  cent,  became  errand  boys,  van  boys,  or 
shop  boys ;  a  further  eight  per  cent,  office  boys  or 
junior  clerks ;  while  only  eighteen  per  cent,  went 
definitely  into  trades.  The  fact  that  sixty- two  per  cent, 
were  casually  employed  is  extremely  grave.  Their 
occupation  is  intermittent.  In  idle  hours  the  liquor 
habit  is  easily  formed,  and  another  stage  of  inefficiency 
in  that  way  reached. 

Legislation  to  advance  the  school-leaving  age,  and 
to  assure  the  industrial  training  of  youths,  would  strike 
at  a  prolific  root  of  the  drink  evil. 

(3)  Convivial-drinking.  This  appears  to  be  decreasing. 
Two  causes  are  active. 

Educational  temperance  work  has  affected  a  consider- 
able change  in  public  opinion.  The  total  abstainer  is  no 
longer  an  oddity.  The  judgement  of  thinking  men  is 
veering  round  to  his  side.  '  Treating,'  and  the  clinching 
of  a  bargain  with  '  a  drink,'  do  not  obtain  to  the  same 
extent. 

Then,   the   provision   of    counter-attractions    to    the 

1  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws,  pp.  325 
and  1 1 16. 
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public-house  has  undermined  its  influence  in  certain 
quarters.  The  greasy,  grimy  coffee-tavern,  one  is 
thankful  to  say,  is  nigh  unto  vanishing  away.  But  the 
well-appointed  cafe,  with  its  moderate  tariff,  suitably 
serves  the  present  age,  and  makes  unnecessary  for 
thousands  any  contact  with  the  drink  saloon. 

Something  has  also  been  done  to  provide  alternative 
premises  to  the  public-house  as  head  quarters  for 
Friendly  Societies  and  athletic  clubs.  But  much  more 
is  necessary  in  this  direction.  Captain  Rigg  says  that 
'  something  like  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  Lodges  of 
the  non-abstaining  Friendly  Societies,  and  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Branches  of  the  Trade  Union 
Movements  still  meet  on  licensed  premises.' 1  The 
modern  development  of  '  Institutional '  Churches,  pro- 
viding recreative  and  educational  helps,  also  does 
effective  work  ;  for  these  supply  a  wholesome  environ- 
ment for  leisure  hours  to  many  who,  but  for  their  aid, 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  liquor-trader. 

2.  The  second  watchword : 


EDUCATE 

Better  homes  do  not  assure  better  people.  Social 
betterment  tends  to  personal  improvement,  but  ignorance 
or  ill-intent  can  thwart  the  best-laid  schemes.  There 
may  be  a  slum  in  the  heart  as  surely  as  in  the  city. 
To  elevate  environment  and  not  to  educate  the  individual 
would  be  folly.  Thus  step  by  step  with  progress  in 
social  welfare,  must  go  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the 
culture  of  character. 

Educational  temperance  effort  should  be  threefold. 

1  National  Temperance  Quarterly,  December  1908,  p.  248. 
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(i)  The  wisdoi7i  and  worth  of  total  abstinence  must 
be  increasingly  emphasized.  In  the  ideal  common- 
wealth there  will  be  no  place  for  the  liquor  habit.  It 
is  waste,  and  its  effects  are  wasteful,  physically,  mentally, 
morally. 

The  loss  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908  had  one 
useful  effect ;  it  made  recruiting  the  immediate  task 
of  total  abstainers.  Defeated  at  Lansdowne  House,  we 
will  win  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

More  effective  work  must  also  be  done  through 
organizations.  Bands  of  Hope  and  Adult  Temperance 
Societies  need  constant  revision  of  methods  and  reinforce- 
ment of  helpers. 

The  value  of  total  abstinence  as  an  economic  lever 
needs  especial  emphasis.  To  reform  one's  self  is  a  long 
step  towards  the  reform  of  one's  environment.  A  single 
example  will  illustrate  the  line  of  argument.  It  is 
culled  from  a  number  of  certified  reports  sent  to  a 
special  commission  of  inquiry: 

A  sweep,  aged  fifty,  married  ;  when  earning  from  £2 
to  £2  10s.  per  week  spent  about  £2  on  drink  each 
week.  Thought  himself  lucky  if  he  had  8s.  left  on 
Sunday.  Became  a  teetotaller  nine  years  ago.  Then 
paid  3s.  6d.  rent ;  now  8s.  Then  had  two  rooms ;  now 
six.  Then  had  under  10s.  worth  of  furniture  ;  now  over 
;£ioo.  Then  paid  nothing  into  any  fund  ;  now  IS.  $^d. 
per  week. 

The  betterment  of  character  and  the  betterment  of 
environment  are  mutually  influential  forces. 

(2)    Educational  work   by  the   State.     Alcoholic   in- 
dulgence unfits  men  for   the   tasks   of  citizenship.     It 
causes  physical  deterioration,  and,  since  its  effects  are 
1  National  Temperance  Quarterly,  March  1909,  p.  279. 
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hereditary,  is  a  potent  cause  of  racial  degeneration. 
As  the  prolific  parent  of  ignorance  and  inefficiency, 
disease  and  accident,  poverty  and  crime,  it  entails  a 
constant  drain  upon  the  economic  and  moral  resources 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  State  to  combat 
the  evil.  The  State-supported  elementary  schools  afford 
a  fit  and  legitimate  sphere  for  scientific  teaching  as  to 
its  nature  and  effects.  This  comes  naturally  under  the 
subject  of  hygiene,  and  the  teaching  given  should  be 
fully  abreast  of  the  results  of  the  latest  medical  research. 
'  The  teaching  ...  of  the  truth  about  alcohol,'  says 
Mr.  Snowden,  '  should  be  the  work  ...  of  the  State, 
which  pays  so  heavily  for  the  prevailing  ignorance  upon 
the  question.' 

(3)  The  work  of  the  ?iatural  allies  of  the  temperance 
reformer.  The  pioneers  of  the  Temperance  Movement 
would  rejoice  to  see  this  day.  The  medical  profession, 
the  social  reformer,  and  the  Christian  Church  are  yearly 
more  definitely  allying  themselves  in  the  fight  against 
drink. 

The  belief  of  the  leaders  of  medical  research  is 
indicated  by  the  issue  of  such  volumes  as  The  Drink 
Problem,  edited  by  Dr.  Kelynack,  and  Alcohol  and  the 
Human  Body,  by  Sir  Victor  Horsley  and  Dr.  Mary 
Sturge.  A  sentence  from  the  latter  volume  lucidly 
expresses  their  position  :  '  A  man  who  desires  to  use 
his  entire  force  on  behalf  of  himself  or  his  fellow  men 
can  do  so  best  and  longest  by  entirely  avoiding  alcohol.' l 
We  look  to  the  doctors  to  disseminate  this  faith  among 
their  patients. 

The  advanced  wing  of  social  reformers  is  especially 

1  p-  19. 
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intolerant  of  the  drink  curse.  Said  the  Chairman  of  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  in  1907  :  '  We  expect  no  mercy 
from  the  brewer  and  the  publican,  and  we  have  no 
alliance  with  them.  A  sober  nation  is  the  best  nation 
to  solve  its  political  problems.'  A  'Trade  Union 
and  Labour  Officials'  Temperance  Fellowship '  was 
formed  in  1904,  which  has  done  excellent  work  in 
obtaining  facilities  for  the  meetings  of  Trade  Union 
lodges  away  from  public-houses,  and  in  recruiting  total 
abstainers  among  the  labour  leaders.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that  the  Co-operative  Movement  has  kept  free  from 
traffic  in  liquor. 

To  the  Christian  Church  is  entrusted  the  supreme 
duty.  To  educate  is  to  '  lead  out.'  To  all  within  her 
sphere  of  influence  the  Church  of  Christ  bears  this 
responsibility ;  it  is  her  task  to  '  lead  out '  the  better 
self.  Temperance,  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  means 
inward  strength,  'the  practised  mastery  of  self.'  It  is 
a  part  of  the  fruitage  of  the  Spirit-life.  Youth  will  be 
safe-guarded  and  adult  age  brought  under  wise  govern- 
ance, the  tempted  will  triumph,  and  the  fallen  regain 
footing,  as  morality  of  soul  conquers  the  menace  of 
an  evil  world.  '  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched  but  to 
fine  issues.'  The  secret  of  the  '  touch '  that  transforms 
and  subdues,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to 
declare. 

3.  The  third  watchword : 

LEGISLATE 

The  laws  under  which  we  live  form  part  of  our  environ- 
ment.    If  wise  and  comprehensive  they  aid  well-being. 
On  the  other  hand,  unwise  laws,  or  gaps  in  the  legal 
supervision  of  life,  may  affect  the  social  lot  disastrously. 
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In  no  respect  are  these  considerations  more  weighty 
than  when  applied  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Bad  drink  laws 
may  debauch  a  nation.  The  Beer  Act  of  1830,  which 
legalized  free  trade  in  ale  and  beer,  led  to  the  opening 
of  over  30,000  new  drinkshops  within  two  years,  and 
caused  Sydney  Smith  to  write  :  '  The  new  Beer  Bill  has 
begun  its  operations.  Everybody  is  drunk.  Those 
who  are  not  singing  are  sprawling.  The  sovereign 
people  are  in  a  beastly  state.'  But  stringent  statutes 
may  reduce  drinking  enormously.  Scandinavia  is  the 
outstanding  example.  Whatever  judgement  may  be 
passed  on  certain  features  of  the  Scandinavian  liquor 
laws,  this  fact  remains  as  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  strong 
legal  restraints.  Eighty  years  ago  Norway  and  Sweden 
were  the  most  drunken  countries  in  Europe ;  to-day 
they  are  probably  the  most  temperate. 

It  is  therefore  of  immense  importance  that  temperance 
endeavour  should  not  cease  with  the  tasks  of  elevating 
the  life-conditions  and  educating  the  convictions  of  the 
people.  It  must  use  the  legislative  machine — and,  if 
need  be,  help  to  reconstruct  it — so  as  sternly  to  control 
the  trade  in  drink. 

To  outline  a  full  legislative  programme  would  be  an 
unavailing  task.  The  Licensing  Bill  of  1908  attempted 
to  deal  boldly  and  comprehensively  with  the  problem, 
but  its  fate  shows  how  uncertain  are  the  issues  in  the 
political  arena.  Moreover,  Parliamentary  action  and 
social  changes  are  continually  altering  the  factors  in 
the  problem.  Of  greater  importance,  from  our  point  of 
view,  will  it  be  to  indicate  the  principles  on  which 
satisfactory  legislation  should  be  based. 

(1)  Unfettered  State  control  of  the  traffic  in  drink. 
'  The  real  root  of  the  licensing  question,'  says  the  Earl 
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of  Lytton,1  '  is  to  restore  to  the  State  the  power  to  deal 
with  the  liquor  trade  in  the  public  interest  unhampered 
by  the  claims  of  private  traders  and  vested  interests.  .  .  . 
A  time-limit  to  existing  licences  in  some  form  or 
another  remains  the  first  principle  of  temperance  reform 
to  which  every  other  consideration  is  subordinate.  .  .  . 
Without  a  time-limit  of  some  sort  to  existing  licences 
the  present  system,  which  is  hardly  defended  by  any  one, 
must  continue  in  perpetuity.'  The  continuance  of  the 
'  tied  house '  system  would  be,  of  course,  incompatible 
with  full  State  control. 

(2)  Reduction  of  drinking  facilities.  A  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  public-houses,  firm  control  of 
clubs  retailing  liquor,  the  abolition  of  grocers'  licences, 
Sunday  closing,  closing  on  election  days,  shorter  hours 
of  sale  on  week-days,  are  instances  of  the  scope  for  the 
application  of  this  principle.  The  maximum  number 
of  public-houses  in  proportion  to  population  should  be 
fixed  by  law. 

(3)  Local  Option.  Without  claiming  unlimited 
virtues  for  Local  Option,  it  certainly  assures  two  gains. 
It  gives  to  the  residents  as  a  body  the  power,  now 
arbitrarily  vested  in  landlords,  to  exclude  the  drink 
shop,  if  they  so  wish,  from  their  area.  Further,  its 
moral  effect  on  liquor  traders  is  great.  Since  the 
continuance  of  their  business  becomes  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  electors,  their  aim  must  be  to  conciliate 
and  not  alienate  public  opinion.  In  New  Zealand, 
where  Local  Option  obtains,  the  vote  to  reduce 
licences  has  become  so  formidable  that  voluntarily,  after 
a  recent  poll,  the  brewers  in  Auckland  decided  to  abolish 
private  bars,  to  cease  to  employ  barmaids,  to  raise  the 

'  The  State  and  its  Licences,  pp.  7,  8,  16,  17. 
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age-limit  of  youths  who  may  be  supplied  with  liquor 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  to  refrain  from  serving 
women  with  drink  for  consumption  on  the  premises 
unless  they  are  boarders  in  the  house. 

(4)  As  to  the  lines  of  ultimate  solution  :  when  the 
appointed  time-limit  is  reached,  what  then?  Local 
Option  being  the  method  by  which  the  residents 
express  their  desires,  in  what  way  should  licences  be 
issued  when  the  State  is  free  to  work  its  will  and  enforce 
what  regulations  it  desires  ?  Three  methods  are  chiefly 
urged  :  the  submission  of  licences  to  public  tender, 
'  disinterested  management,'  and  the  municipalization  of 
the  traffic  in  drink.  I  do  not  regard  these  as  mutually 
exclusive.  Only  after  considerable  experiment  could 
reliable  data  be  obtained.  Freedom  should  be  given  to 
localities  to  deal  with  the  problem  within  their  borders, 
in  the  light  of  local  needs,  subject  to  such  fiscal  and 
other  conditions,  and  oversight  by  the  central  authority, 
as  the  State  would  impose  on  all. 

(5)  Finally,  all  socially  beneficial  legislation  is  true 
temperance  reform.1  Laws  to  improve  housing,  to 
better  the  working  lot  of  the  labourer,  or  to  raise  in  any 
effective  way  the  standard  of  living,  aid  our  cause. 
1  There  is  no  short  cut  to  universal  abstinence.  The 
relation  of  the  drink  question  to  the  whole  social 
problem  is  now  being  recognized  by  reformers  of  all 
schools.     In  so  far  as  we  elevate  the  ideals  of  the  people, 

1  e.g.  '  There  are  more  or  less  at  large,  in  England  and  Wales, 
over  30,000  mentally  defective  unemployable  adults  in  urgent  need 
of  some  measure  of  provision,  either  in  their  own  interest,  or  for 
the  public  safety,'  say  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Feeble- 
minded. Should  the  State  decree  their  segregation,  it  would  save 
from  the  temptation  to  drink  a  class  peculiarly  liable  to  become  its 
victims,  and  would  also  arrest  the  progress  of  racial  degeneration. 
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lessen  the  strenuousness  of  commercial  and  industrial 
life,  improve  the  surroundings  of  the  poor,  increase  their 
leisure,  and  provide  rational  entertainment,  so  far  shall 
we  work  most  effectively  for  temperance  reform.' 1 

Thus  while  our  aim  is  one,  our  methods  are  three. 
We  must  Elevate,  Educate,  Legislate. 


THE    DISCUSSION 

The  President,  opening  the  discussion,  referred  to  a 
statement  which  he  had  heard  made  at  the  Whitefriars 
Club  by  Mr.  Pett  Ridge.  That  gentleman  said  that 
when  wealthy  people  felt  '  run  down '  they  took  a  trip  to 
the  South  of  France.  Sixpennyworth  of  gin  was  a 
working  woman's  mistaken  way  of  going  to  the  South 
of  France.  In  considering  this  whole  question  of 
temperance  reform  they  must  not  be  unduly  Puritan. 
He  rejoiced  to  hear  of  a  new  company  which  was 
making  a  good  profit  by  erecting  temperance  billiard 
halls.  Such  an  effort  ought  to  have  the  approval  of 
temperance  reformers.  He  regretted  to  know  of  one 
church  to  which  application  had  been  made  by  a 
football  club  for  a  room  in  which  to  dress,  instead  of 
gathering  at  the  public-house.  The  request  was  granted, 
but  because  the  players  left  some  mud  behind,  per- 
mission was  withdrawn  and  the  club  was  driven  back 
to  the  public-house.  In  regard  to  the  whole  question 
of  temperance  reform,  he  was  convinced  that  Wesleyan 
Methodism  was  not  going  to  haul  down  its  flag. 

Rev.   F.   Warburton   Lewis,   B.A.,   spoke    of   the 
encouragement  temperance  workers  ought  to  find  in  the 
1  Snowden,  Socialism  and  the  Drink  Question,  p.  191. 
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decrease  of  the  Drink  Bill.  In  1888  it  amounted  to 
^142,000,000.  During  the  next  ten  years  it  went  up 
about  four  millions  a  year,  until  in  1899  it  had  risen  nearly 
to  ;£i 86,000,000.  Since  then  there  had  been  a  decrease 
every  year.  If  they  took  into  account  what  would 
have  been  spent  had  the  previous  increase  been 
maintained,  they  would  find  that  the  sum  saved  worked 
out  at  something  like  ^300,000,000. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Rattenbury  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  isolation  of  the  temperance  problem  had  been 
a  great  mistake.  They  must  deal  with  it  in  conjunction 
with  other  questions ;  but  they  must  also  continue  to 
emphasizelthe  need  for  personal  abstinence.  Temperance 
workers  must  not  suppose  that  they  had  outgrown  the 
old  methods. 

Mr.  S.  Rathbone  Edge,  M.A.,  J. P.,  pointed  out  that 
the  brewers  admitted  that  where  reduction  of  licences 
took  place  they  did  not  get  the  same  amount  of 
business  at  other  local  public-houses,  so  it  was  useless 
for  people  to  claim  that  the  reduction  of  licences  did 
not  reduce  drinking.  Among  the  forces  making  for 
reform,  he  reckoned  the  establishment  of  Brotherhoods, 
and  the  wider  introduction  of  the  tramway  system,  which 
induced  people  to  get  about  more.  He  referred  to 
the  drinking  facilities  afforded  by  the  granting  of 
chemists'  and  grocers'  licences,  and  thought  this  phase 
of  the  question  needed  urgent  attention.  Personally 
he  believed  the  Temperance  Movement  would  make 
greater  progress  if  they  would  honestly  adopt  total 
abolition  as  the  ultimate  solution  to  be  sought. 

Professor    Lofthouse   thought   there   was   a   good 
deal  yet  to  be  done  by  Methodist  District  Committees. 
There  ought  to  be  an  adult  temperance  society  in  each 
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church,  and  each  society  should  seek  to  obtain  accurate 
information  concerning  the  conduct  of  local  public- 
houses. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Lofthouse,  Mr.  Rathbone  Edge 
said  the  powers  of  magistrates  in  regard  to  new  licences 
were  still  considerable  ;  but  the  Act  of  1904  had  taken 
away  the  right  of  imposing  conditions  on  licences  which 
were  being  re-granted. 

Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble  referred  to  the  necessity  for 
securing  some  amendment  of  the  Children  Act  in 
order  that  the  attempts  now  being  made  by  some 
publicans  to  avoid  its  provisions  might  be  checked. 
He  thought,  in  substance,  the  Licensing  Bill  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  rejected  should  be  sent  up  again ; 
and  was  amazed  that  the  Churches  and  the  moral  forces 
of  the  country  had  taken  its  rejection  so  tamely. 

The  President  said  he  could  hardly  agree  as  to  the 
quietness  of  the  Church's  attitude  on  this  matter.  He 
had  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the 
subject  in  public  meetings,  and  he  had  never  known 
audiences  more  responsive  on  a  grave  public  question. 

Miss  Peet,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Southport,  said  if  a  woman 
had  drawn  up  the  Children  Act  there  would  not  have 
been  a  clause  in  it  to  allow  a  mother  to  give  alcohol 
to  her  child  if  she  '  thought  it  was  going  to  be  ill ! ' 
No  drink  ought  to  be  allowed  for  children,  except  by 
order  of  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Rathbone  Edge  referred  to  the  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  clubs,  and  said  that  magistrates  had 
sometimes  found  that  the  money  paid  in  compensation 
to  the  brewers  when  a  licence  had  been  taken  away, 
had  been  used  to  establish  a  club  in  the  same  locality. 
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The  sense  of  social  responsibility  has 
been  growing  in  a  way  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  isolate  the  economic  from  the 
ethical  problem,  as  the  tendency  formerly 
was  to  isolate  it.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
will  be  possible  henceforth  to  separate 
political  economy  from  the  general  study 
of  politics,  or  to  discuss  the  laws  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  their  relations  to 
other  elements  of  social  well-being. 

iEdward  Caird. 
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IX 

THE    MORALIZATION    OF     ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  at  any  length  the  question 
as  to  whether  ethics  have  anything  to  do  with  economics 
— that  is  assumed  in  the  title  of  this  paper.  There 
still  survive  some,  however,  who  affirm  that  ethics  and 
economics  move  upon  quite  different  planes.  J.  N. 
Keynes,  in  his  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy \ 
has  made  the  best  reasoned  effort  to  prove  that  we 
should  pursue  the  study  of  that  science  independently 
of  ethics.  But  he  did  not  succeed.  The  histories 
of  both  political  economy  and  industry  reveal  the 
impossibility  of  excluding  the  ethical  factor.  Every 
economist  and  business  man  brings  with  him  to  the 
study  or  the  market-place  ethical  postulates  and  ethical 
standards.  The  human  element  cannot  be  excluded 
from  economics,  though  attempts  have  often  been  made. 
Whatever  else  they  may  be,  all  the  relationships  of 
human  beings  are  inherently  ethical.  '  Conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life,'  at  least,  and  duties  and  rights,  obliga- 
tions and  privileges,  vices  and  virtues,  things  forbidden 
and  things  permitted,  performances  and  neglects  cluster 
round,  indeed  interpenetrate,  all  human  activities,  whether 
social,  political,   or  economic.     Wherever   humanity  is 
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a  factor,  whatever  other  questions  may  be  involved, 
there  a  question  of  morals  emerges.  One  professor 
of  political  economy  teaches  that  economics  is  a  division 
of  moral  philosophy — first,  general  ethics,  then,  particular 
ethics,  and  particular  ethics  subdivided  into  economics 
and  politics.1  Professor  Hoffding  holds  that  •  the 
ethically  right  must  be  sociologically  possible.' 2  A 
science  of  economics  is  of  course  necessary  and 
helpful,  but  it  must  be  broad  and  living,  fluid,  not 
fixed,  and  ever  developing.  We  must  hear  less  about 
'  laws  as  inevitable  as  gravitation '  where  human  beings 
are  an  active  factor.  We  must  hear  less  too  about 
'self-interest.'  There  is  no  need  to  over-emphasize  that, 
as  the  older  economists  did  and  business  men  still 
do.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  M.P.,  an  otherwise  model 
employer,  said  but  recently 3  that  '  one  of  the  greatest 
impelling  forces  amongst  men  is  self-interest.'  Why  did 
he  not  emphasize  the  equally  true,  more  nobly  ethical, 
and  much  more  socially  fruitful  fact,  that  one  of  the 
great  impelling  forces  among  men  is  the  service  of 
others  ?  Ethics  and  economics  are  for  ever  joined 
together  by  God ;  let  no  man  put  them  asunder. 


To  whom  ought  we  first  to  look  for  a  lead  in  the 
moralization  of  economic  relations  ?  To  whom  indeed 
but  Christians,  who  claim  the  moral  leadership  of  society, 
and  whose  claim  is  generally  conceded.  Christians 
claim  this   upon  the  ground  of  possessing  the  greatest 

4  Political  Economy,  C.  S.  Devas,  p.  634. 
'  Report  of  Sociological  Society,  1905,  p.   178. 
"  At  Mawdsley  Street,  Bolton,  March  18,  1909. 
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ethical  religion  in  the  world,  and  of  their  own  special 
experience  of  its  power.  It  is  obvious  that  a  superior 
spiritual  experience  in  connexion  with  the  absolute 
ethical  religion  should  produce  correspondingly  superior 
ethical  conduct.  Does  it  ?  Not  so  obviously  as  could 
be  wished.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  part  of 
the  difficulty  of  detecting  ethical  superiority  in  Christian 
economic  conduct,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  lies  often 
in  the  motive  alone.  Identical  economic  actions  may  be 
performed  from  motives  quite  opposite.  '  Who  sweeps 
a  room  as  for  Thy  cause,  makes  that  and  the  action 
fine.'  But  the  room  may  be  equally  well  swept  from  a 
purely  selfish  motive.  From  the  motive  alone  may  the 
true  ethical  quality  of  the  two  actions  be  discerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  good  motive  can  justify  actions 
which  are  anti-social  and  unbrotherly.  But  even  so, 
there  could  easily  be  a  greater  obvious  superiority  than 
there  is,  in  Christian,  as  distinguished  from  worldly, 
business  principles  and  practices.  Do  Christians  permit 
their  religion  sufficiently  to  give  tone  to  their  business 
conduct  ?  As  Mr.  Page  Hopps  has  said  :  '  Test  it ! 
How  many  masters  are  there  who  will  ignore  the  market 
price  and  give  to  a  servant  half  a  crown  a  week  extra, 
solely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  particular  man  or 
woman  has  some  burden  to  carry,  heavier  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot?  How  many  Boards  of  Directors  say, 
"  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  just  and 
merciful  to  those  we  employ ;  to  see  that  no  one  is 
overworked,  or  ground  down,  or  treated  worse  than  our 
horses  "  ?  How  many  mistresses  watch  the  tired  faces 
of  the  girls  under  them,  and  plan  their  release  before 
their  time,  for  sheer  mercy's  sake  ? ' l  There  is  a 
1  Daily  Chronicle,  Christmas,  1892. 
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goodly  number.  But  is  there  a  number  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  professing  Christians  in  business 
life,  to  the  number  of  church  members  ?  Are  there 
enough  to  save  the  city  ? l  There  are  not  a  few 
who  would  at  once  retort,  '  Business  is  business  and 
not  philanthropy,'  and  think  they  had  laid  down 
an  incontestable,  instead  of  a  question-begging,  pro- 
position. 

Every  Christian  man,  above  all  others,  as  one  from 
whom  more  is  rightly  expected,  should  examine  himself 
periodically  with  such  searching  questions  as  these  : '  Have 
my  gains  been  won  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  lives  of  others  ?  Have  they  been  wrung  from  toilers 
by  unjust  means,  by  payment  of  starvation  wages,  by 
getting  the  utmost  exertion  out  of  them  at  the  minimum 
wage  they  can  be  induced  to  accept,  by  robbing  them 
of  all  opportunity  for  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  ? 
Have  I  grown  rich  by  fraud  and  false  pretences,  by 
turning  out  scamped  work  or  inferior  goods,  by  an 
unrestricted  passion  for  purchase  at  impossible  prices? 
If  I  am  an  owner  of  house-property,  have  I  exacted  my 
rents  regardless  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  tene- 
ments ?  Have  I  taken  advantage  of  laws  which  are 
allowed  to  be  a  dead  letter  only  by  the  apathy  of 
public  opinion  ?  Or  am  I  taking  shares  in  a  company 
which  I  perfectly  well  know  makes  its  way  by  false 
representations  and  lying  advertisements,  which  attracts 
by  offering  excessive  dividends  and  recognizes  no 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees?'3  The 
answer  of  a  real  Christian  is  'No!  such  things  are 
impossible  to  me ! '     Those  who  feel  guilty  and  would 

1  See  Gen.  xviii.  26. 

"  Lombard  Street  in  Lent,  R.  L.  Ottley,  pp.  51,  52. 
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become  Christians  should  make  a  response  similar  to 
that  of  Zacchaeus  to  Christ.1 

Hear,  on  this  matter,  the  testimony  of  a  conscientious 
business  ]man — the  manager  of  some  large  steel  works  : 
'  Apart  from  the  extreme  immorality  to  be  found  in  the 
money  market,  we  speak  of  the  net  result  to  any 
individual  of  his  year's  operations  in  trade  or  business, 
as  so  much  money  "  made"  whereas  in  many,  very  many 
cases,  much  of  it  may  have  been  simply  appropriated ; 
legally,  no  doubt — i.e.  with  the  assent  of  society — but  the 
"  making "  having  been  done  partly,  perhaps  largely, 
in  some  cases  wholly,  by  others.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  confound  legality  with  morality.  It  may  be 
perfectly  legal  for  me  to  screw  down  the  remuneration  of 
a  poor  wretch  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  of  what  is 
euphemistically  termed  "  his  market  value,"  but  it  is 
not  moral.  It  may  be  lawful,  if  I  have  command  of 
a  market  or  possess  anything  of  a  monopoly,  to  extract 
a  high  price,  giving  an  immense  profit  on  an  article  I 
make,  but  it  is  not  moral.' 2 

If  it  be  said  that  this  standard  is  too  high,  that  it  is 
idealistic  and  impracticable,  although  set  up  by  a  busi- 
ness man  of  position,  then  there  is  left  but  one  alter- 
native— the  economic  reconstruction  of  society  in  greater 
harmony  with  the  Christian  religion.  Either  Christians 
must  practise  their  religion  in  the  present  industrial, 
and  business  world,  or  they  must  partake  in  the  move- 
ment for  its  radical  reform.  There  is  indeed  one  other 
alternative  failing  these,  hardly  to  be  contemplated — 
viz.  that  as  honest  men  they  cease  to  call  themselves, 
what  they  then  will  not  be — servants  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1  Lukexix.  8. 

2  Ethics  of  Industry,  C.  A.  Kirkby,  p.  6. 
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II 

Pending  the  radical  transformation  of  our  economic 
system  into  a  more  highly  ethical  one,  what  can  be  done 
'  for  the  present  distress '  ?  Professor  Marshall,  who 
has  infused  as  much  human  feeling  into  the  orthodox 
political  economy  as  it  seems  capable  of  absorbing,  has 
made  a  plea  for  'economic  chivalry.'1  He  holds  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  Individualistic  system  there  is 
room  for  it.  Undoubtedly  there  is,  as  above  indicated, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  knights  of  industry  in  our 
midst.  All  who  would  fain  see  the  moralization  of 
our  economic  relations,  should  seize  and  sedulously 
cultivate  every  opportunity  for  exercising  such  economic 
chivalry.  The  moment,  for  instance,  when  a  business 
rival  is  tottering  to  a  fall,  or  when  business  can  be  put 
in  the  way  of  a  neighbour,  or  the  struggling,  deserving, 
young,  or  friendless  helped.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  by  every  one,  everywhere  and  always,  to 
humanize,  ennoble,  and  ethicize  the  life  of  business  and 
industry.  It  must  not,  if  possible,  be  allowed  to  de- 
generate into  an  internecine  animal  struggle  for  money 
and  mastery.  The  friendly  spirit  which  prevailed  in 
more  leisurely  days  is  more  needed,  and  not  impossible, 
in  these  harder  times.  It  was  cheering  recently  to  hear 
a  brilliant  young  business-man,  whose  success  in  a  great 
city  has  been  phenomenal,  affirm  that  he  liked  some 
sentiment  in  business  and  distrusted  those  who  abjured 
it.  He  liked  sometimes  'to  do  a  jolly  good  turn  for 
love  ! ' 

The    standard   of    business    honour    needs   constant 
maintenance.     There  are  many  influences  which  would 

1  Economic  Review,  1907. 
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lower  it.  The  revelations  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and 
of  cases  which  never  reach  that  Court,  are  saddening. 
Dishonest  trading,  trading  with  means  known  to  be 
inadequate,  or  in  a  condition  of  known  or  criminally 
unknown  insolvency,  recklessly  borrowed  capital  and 
wild  gambling  speculations  at  other  people's  expense, 
are  common  faults.  Every  year  come  discreditable 
crashes  in  circles  where  they  are  least  expected,  in- 
volving innocent  people  in  suffering,  covering  honoured 
names  with  shame,  and  tarnishing  good  causes. 

The  question  of  secret  commissions  and  bribery  also 
must  be  mentioned.  The  mournful  necessity  for  the 
Act  of  1907  was  evident,  after  many  vain  appeals  to  the 
business  world  to  discontinue  these  practices,  by  judges, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Christian  ministers,  and  notably 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Russell  of  Killowen  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry.  But  the  Act  of  Parliament 
itself  threatened  to  be  still-born  until,  in  1908,  'The 
Secret  Commissions  and  Bribery  Prevention  League, 
Incorporated,'  was  formed,  resulting  in  a  number  of 
successful  prosecutions.  Both  this  Act  and  the  Merchan- 
dise Marks  Act  should  have  been  prevented  by  the 
ethical  sense  of  the  British  business  world.  Demoraliza- 
tion has  well  set  in,  when  the  moralization  of  economic 
relations  has  to  be  attempted  by  Parliaments  and  Police 
Courts.  There  is  evident  need  for  a  moral  campaign 
in  trade  and  industry.  It  will  be  a  herculean  task  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stable. 

There  is  room  also  for  improved  ethical  relations  not 
only  between  manufacturer  and  the  public,  and  buyer 
and  seller,  but  also  between  capitalists  and  labourers. 
It  is  a  problem  indeed,  to  make  Employers'  Federations 
and  Trade  Unions  both,  less  selfish,  more  conscientious, 
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less  grasping  and  unfair.  Both  live  in  houses  of  very 
brittle  glass.  Then  the  whole  problem  of  the  division 
of  the  profits  of  business,  and  the  sharing  of  losses, 
needs  elevating  from  the  realm  of  force  to  that  of  right. 
So  also  does  the  problem  of  the  introduction  and  use 
of  new  labour-saving  machinery.  When  once  a  real 
anxiety  arises  on  all  sides  simply  to  be  just,  the  economic 
problems  involved,  intricate  as  they  will  still  remain, 
will  at  least  be  half  solved.  We  have  barely  touched 
upon  the  immediate  work  that  can  be  done — work  in 
which  most  can  participate — to  moralize  existing  economic 
relations. 

Ill 

Now,  are  there  any  ethical  principles  which  can  be 
laid  down  for  guidance  in  such  needed  work  ?  What 
are,  in  brief,  some  of  the  principles  of  a  new  industrial 
ethic  ?  The  fundamental  thing,  of  course,  is  to  secure 
the  right  ethical  disposition,  the  right  will.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  declared  in  Manchester  that  Collectivism  was 
impossible,  because  you  can  never  secure  '  the  man  with 
the  communistic  heart,'  the  man  who  will  work  as  hard 
for  the  community  as  he  will  for  himself.  That  is  not 
the  ground  on  which  to  oppose  Collectivism,  and  it  is 
an  astonishing  statement  to  make  in  the  presence  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  in  the  face  of  history  and 
contemporary  life !  Experimental  religion  can  supply 
'  the  man  with  the  communistic  heart ' — if  nothing  else 
can.  Here  he  is,  in  the  person  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who 
writes  :  '  I  can  say  this,  if  I  had  ten  acres  of  land  in 
the  world,  whereas  I  have  not  one,  and  in  those  ten 
acres  should  discover  a  gold  mine  richer  than  all 
Mexico  and  Peru,  when  I  had  reserved  a  few  ounces 
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for  my  own  annual  supply  I  would  willingly  give  the 
rest  to  Government ;  my  ambition  would  be  more 
gratified  by  annihilating  the  national  incumbrances  than 
by  going  daily  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine  to 
wallow  in  my  own  emoluments.  This  is  patriotism — 
you  will  allow.' * 

An  organized  demand  for  such  a  man — a  man  willing 
to  live  for  the  community  more  than  for  himself — will 
be  met  by  an  adequate  supply.  Human  nature  is 
dual,  selfish  and  unselfish  ;  and  as  it  has  amply  met 
the  economic  demand  for  the  former  vice,  which  has 
a  price  in  the  market,  so  it  will  as  amply  meet 
the  economic  demand  of  society  for  the  latter  virtue, 
when  it  also  has  a  price  in  the  market ;  especially  with 
Christianity  here  to  evoke,  develop,  and  sustain  it. 
The  demand  of  the  family  and  the  home  for  unselfish- 
ness, '  the  communistic  heart,'  has  been  met  from  the 
beginning,  and  the  demand  of  the  greater  human  family 
for  it,  will  likewise  be  met,  when  that  family  finds 
here  an  economic  home,  in  place  of  a  waste,  howling 
wilderness. 

The  real  problem  is  not  '  the  communistic  heart,' 
though  that  is  a  fundamental  requisite,  but  the  statement 
and  development  of  valid  ethico-economic  principles, 
and  their  practical  application.  They  are  implicit  in 
Christianity  and  in  the  economic  relations  of  men,  but 
they  need  to  be  made  more  explicit.  A  few  of  them 
are  already  evident  and  available.  There  is,  of  course, 
our  Lord's  Golden  Rule,  with  which  all  economic 
relations  should  ever  be  in  harmony — the  law  of  re- 
ciprocity, equality,  fairness,  and  justice. 

There   are   the   three   great   aphorisms   of  Kant  the 
'  Letters,  December  2,  1789. 
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philosopher l — magnificent  rules  for  the  moralization  of 
economic  relations  ;  really  implicit  also  in  Christianity. 
Take  the  first  and  principal  one  :  '  Act  so  as  to  treat 
humanity,  whether  in  your  own  person  or  in  that  of 
others,  always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a  means.' 
This  rule,  erected  into  a  governing  principle  in  economic 
life,  would  at  once  prevent  all  unjust  exploitation  of 
man  by  man.  It  would  prevent  the  submergence  of 
personality  in  '  the  hand,'  or  in  the  term  '  labour.'  As 
W.  M.  Salter  phrases  it,  '  All  should  be  in  turn  ends 
as  well  as  means ;  no  one  should  dare  make  another 
a  mere  instrument  to  his  own  satisfactions,  but  should 
regard  him  as  having  an  independent  worth  and  dignity.' 
The  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  '  lies  in  the 
reception  of  a  new  principle  in  the  hearts  of  men,  in 
taking  the  law  of  the  social  ideal,  and  making  it  the 
law  of  business  itself — treating  every  man  in  our  employ, 
not  as  a  tool,  but  as  a  man,  and  giving  him  means  to 
realize  the  end  of  a  man,  in  knowing  no  profit  that 
we  do  not,  in  some  measure,  make  common  with  him.'  2 
Perhaps  Professor  Hoffding  has  expressed  the  social 
ideal,  in  the  light  of  this  Kantian  law,  as  concisely  as 
any  one.  'The  highest  aim  of  social  ethics  would  be 
an  empire  of  humanity  in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  multiplicity  in  the  development  of  personal 
life,  and,  even  by  this  very  means,  the  greatest  intimate 
union  of  personal  beings.  If  the  single  individual,  in 
developing  itself  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  gives  the  best 
possible  contribution  to  the  whole  life  of  society,  and 
if,  on  the  other  side,  society  is  organized  in  such  a 
manner  that    a  full,   free   development  is   possible   for 

1  Metaphysic  of  Ethics. 
■  Ethical  Religion,  pp.  61,  66. 
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all   individuals,   then  we   are  approaching   the   ethical 
ideal.' > 

The  other  two  great  aphorisms  of  Kant  for  the  ethical 
regulation  of  economic  life  are  :  that  men  must  see  that 
their  particular  actions  have  a  universal  validity — capable 
safely  of  translation  into  universal  or  general  practice ; 
and  also  that  men  must  live  and  act  in  harmony  with 
the  universal  rational  will.  These  two  rules  are  but 
corollaries  of  the  first  ;  and  if  all  three,  together  with 
the  Golden  Rule,  were  made  the  strict  standard  of 
economic  conduct,  our  industrial  problems  would  simplify 
themselves. 

Kant's  first  rule  is  Christian,  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
a  right  estimate  of  the  human  being,  as  valuable  for 
and  in  himself  alone.  With  a  true  conception  of 
personality,  and  of  the  function  and  destiny  of  humanity 
as  a  whole,  a  corresponding  change  would  soon  appear 
in  the  economic  structure  of  society.  It  would  no 
longer  be  an  Inferno  for  the  helpless,  unprivileged,  and 
economically  weak.  With  the  conversion  of  a  sufficient 
number  to  Christian  experience,  Christian  principles,  and 
Christian  ideas,  industrial  life  would  begin  to  take  shape 
as  the  co-operation  of  moral  equals — not  physical  or 
mental  equals,  but  equals  in  economic  consideration  and 
moral  value.  This  would  be  quite  compatible  with 
grades  and  classes,  differentiation,  and  subordination, 
but  preventive  of  any  abuse  of  them. 

Another  principle  of  a  new  industrial  ethic  is  equality 
between  contracting  parties.  Freedom  of  contract 
must  be  secured  at  whatever  cost,  if  there  is  to  be 
freedom  from  oppression,  and  from  economic  slavery. 
The  purpose  of  trade  unionism  is  to  secure  that  free- 
1   Report  of  Sociological  Society,  1905,  p.  187. 
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dom  by  the  method  of  collective  bargaining — and  the 
machinery  needs  continual  improvement.  The  individual 
workman  in  presence  of  the  powerful  employer  and 
company  is  notoriously  '  free  '  only  to  starve,  if  he  will 
not  accept  proffered  terms.  The  Christian  ethics  of 
contract  need  re-defining  and  enforcing,  by  an  en- 
lightened and  unselfish  public  opinion. 

Another  guiding  principle  is,  that  Trusts  and  Syndi- 
cates, Companies  and  Cartels  are  as  much  subject  to  the 
moral  law  as  individuals.  Those  familiar  with  'company 
law,'  and,  still  more,  company  practice,  could  not  serve 
the  community  better  than  by  defining  for  the  modern 
world  the  ethical  law  of  Companies  and  Syndicates — 
their  duty  to  the  State,  to  their  employes,  to  their 
rivals,  and  to  the  consuming  public. 

There  is  need,  too,  of  a  developed  ethic  of  Monopolies 
and  of  an  ethic  for  monopolists.  Is  it  right  for  a  financier 
to  make  dear  the  food  of  the  poor  ?  Then  there  is 
an  ethic  of  shareholding — for,  as  Thoreau  said,  '  all  life 
is  startlingly  moral.'  The  late  Bishop  Westcott  once 
affirmed  that  '  It  is  necessary  that  the  shareholder  should 
realize  his  trusteeship,  that  he  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  object  of  the  enterprise  to  which  he  contributes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  that 
he  should  remember  that  the  dividend  alone  could  not 
justify  his  choice  in  an  investment.' x  A  man  has  no 
right  to  invest  his  money  in  anything  merely  because 
it  will  bring  in  a  good  dividend.  For  instance,  to 
put  it  roughly,  in  houses  of  ill-fame — like  my  Lord 
Mayor  Walworth,  who  treacherously  struck  down  Wat 
Tyler. 

The  whole  subject  of  usury,  or  interest,  also  needs 

1    Charge  at  Durham,  1892. 
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taking  up  where  Ruskin  and  the  Socialists  leave  it.  It 
needs  as  exhaustive  a  consideration  from  the  ethical  and 
social  as  it  has  received  from  the  economical  point 
of  view.  We  need  a  Bohm-Bawerk  in  ethics.  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  interest  extracted  from  the  miseries 
of  the  poor  is  forbidden.  The  Bible  and  the  Mediaeval 
Church  were  always  against  that — it  was  the  only  kind 
of  interest  they  knew.  It  is  so  taken  now,  when  it  is 
drawn  from  concerns  where  labour  is  underpaid,  em- 
ployes are  sweated,  or  poor  consumers  robbed ;  or 
when  interest  is  drawn  from  national  loans  and  national 
debts,  the  burden  of  which  is  placed,  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion and  by  raised  rents  and  prices,  upon  the  backs 
of  the  poor.  There  is  surely  also  an  ethic  of  the 
rate  of  interest  and  of  the  amount  of  rent  and  profit 
which  may  be  taken — a  point  at  which  these  become 
immorally  high,  however  economically  possible. 

Again,  there  is  an  ethical  basis  of  wage-remuneration. 
The  '  market  rate,'  governed  by  the  so-called  '  law  of 
supply  and  demand,'  is  the  very  lowest  basis.  '  What- 
soever is  right  I  will  give  unto  thee,'  is  the  higher  law 
of  wage-payment — ethical,  not  merely  economic.  In 
his  Autobiography \  John  Stuart  Mill  declared  'that  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  division  of  the 
produce  of  labour  will  be  made  by  an  acknowledged 
principle  of  justice?  If  a  cold  logician  and  economist 
like  Mill  was  conscious  of  an  ethical  criterion  in  this 
matter,  who  shall  rule  it  out  ?  Tentatively  it  might 
be  said  that  the  basis  of  wage-payment  should  be  the 
civilized  life-necessities  of  the  wage-earner  in  that 
class  in  which  he  moves,  with  a  margin  for  progress, 
rather  than  the  business  '  necessities '  of  a  trade,  or 
the  desires  of  an  employer.  A  civilized  living  wage 
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should  be  made  a  first  charge  on  industry ;  no  other 
kind  of  industry  has  a  moral  right  to  live. 

Then  again,  there  is  an  ethic  of  wealth-distribution 
which  men  are  grossly  ignorant  of  or  grossly  ignore. 
The  rights  of  collective  labour  and  the  rights  of  the 
community  are  regularly  disregarded.  Hence  the  anti- 
social and  often  unjust  congestion  of  wealth  to-day  in 
the  hands  of  the  few.  Right  methods  of  profit-sharing 
and  genuine  labour  co-partnership  on  the  one  hand — 
despite  Socialist  criticism — and  of  taxation,  and  the 
socialization  of  some  staple  industries  on  the  other, 
answer  to  the  ethical  demand. 

The  climax  will  nearly  be  reached  when  we  accept 
the  ethical  estimate  of  wealth  expounded  by  Ruskin, 
'  the  possession  of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant.'  '  There 
is  no  wealth  but  life.' 1  '  Wealth  is  the  sum  of  those 
things  which  possess  exchange  value,  and  which  con- 
tribute directly  or  indirectly  to  increase  man's  spiritual 
and  moral  power,'  is  the  noble  definition  of  Thomas 
Davidson.2  The  climax  will  be  quite  reached  when 
we  embrace  the  fact  of  the  subordinate  position  of 
economics  in  the  scale  of  values,  in  the  life  of  humanity, 
both  individual  and  social.  The  aesthetic,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  relationships  of  men  are  indefinitely  higher. 
A  true  industrial  ethic  will  seek  to  prevent  a  dispro- 
portionate interest  in  and  attention  to  economic  and 
business  affairs,  as  a  waste  of  the  precious  spirit  of 
humanity  on  unworthy  ends.  It  will  do  this  by  making 
it  unnecessary,  immoral,  and  unfashionable.  Men  some 
day  will  work  only  to  live,  and  cease  to  live  only  to 
work.     They  will   recognize  that   their  prime  business 

1    Unto  this  Last,  p.  125. 

-  Mora/  Aspects  of  the  Economic  Question,  p.  20. 
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from  youth  to  hoar  hairs,  is  not  bread-winning,  dollar- 
hunting,  business-building,  but  fine  feeling,  high  thinking, 
noble  being,  expressed  enduringly  in  concrete  acts  and 
institutions — '  glorifying  God  and  enjoying  Him  for  ever.' 

IV 

Now,  once  more,  how  can  these  ethical  principles 
be  made  current  and  their  adoption  secured  ?  A  vital 
question  I  The  answer  is,  that  together  with  a  changed 
will  there  must  come  ethical  instruction,  especially  of 
the  young.  Rightly  has  it  been  said  that  '  if  we  would 
have  the  socialism  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with 
its  high  ideals  and  its  counsels  of  perfection,  we  must 
grow  up  a  generation  trained  to  understand  the  real 
teachings  of  Christ,  and  to  practise  them.  Then  shall 
we  build  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  upset  the  grand  social  edifice  which  will  be 
raised  upon  it.' *  This  instruction  must  be  given  first 
in  the  Home,  the  School,  and  the  Church.  These 
three  schools  for  character,  especially  the  last,  must 
revise,  develop,  and  apply  their  social  teaching  on  the 
lines  above  indicated,  supplemented  by  the  divine 
dynamic  of  the  gospel.  In  a  true  sense  'Jerusalem 
is  the  mother  of  us  all,'  and  the  Church  must  provide 
a  new  Christian  sociology,  with  the  same  zest  and 
thoroughness  with  which  for  ages  past  it  has  formulated 
and  imposed  its  numerous  theological  systems.  It 
should  provide  for  parents,  teachers,  ministers,  and 
men  in  general,  the  necessary  treatises,  text-books,  and 
teachings,  compact  of  codes  of  social  conduct,  principles 
and  ideas — of  Christianity  closely,  concretely,  and  de- 
finitely applied  to  economic  life.  The  young  must  be 
1  T.  Richardson,  How  It  can  be  Done,  p.  78. 
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rescued  from  the  conventional  and  worldly  standards  of 
even  Christian  business  men.  A  periodical  grand  inquest 
should  be  instituted  into  the  ethics  of  Christian  life, 
and  church  discipline  enforced  as  to  the  wrong  economic 
practices  of  church  members.  The  ethical  conditions 
of  business  and  industrial  life  should  be  more  vigorously 
and  fearlessly  criticized  by  the  clergy  and  others,  socio- 
logically trained,  and  competent  for  their  work. 

This  great  task  of  bringing  about  an  ethico-economic 
reformation  should  present  great  attractions  to  the  noble- 
minded,  patriotic,  and  privileged  Christian  youth  of  the 
nation.  It  is  grander  work  than  the  conquest  of  an 
ice-bound  Pole,  the  '  circumambient  air,'  or  a  noble 
neighbouring  nation.  This  is  'the  happy  warrior  that 
every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.'  The  call  to 
social  and  economic  reform  is  really  a  test  of  spirits, 
a  trumpet-call  '  of  soul-animating  strains '  to  the  noble- 
hearted — the  knell  of  the  indifferent.  Among  too  many 
Christian  young  people  there  prevails  either  a  narrow 
religious  sentimentality,  at  the  best,  or,  at  the  worst, 
an  ease-  and  pleasure-loving  spirit,  co-existing  with  an 
arrogant  apathy  toward  the  things  of  the  intellect  and 
spirit,  and  towards  social  service,  which  augurs  ill  for 
their  future.  The  future  of  England  is  not  with  them — 
they  will  not  count — but  only  with  those  who  are  inspired 
to  '  the  consecration  and  the  dream,'  and  who  give  to 
it  'the  dew  of  their  youth';  who  devote  their  'golden 
time '  to  building  up  '  Jerusalem,  in  England's  green  and 
pleasant  land.' 

V 

One   thing    is  certain :    '  moral   causes,'   as  Matthew 
Arnold  has  said,   '  govern  the  rising  and  the  falling  of 
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States' — the  Bible  and  history  abundantly  declare  it. 
Unless  the  economic  relations  of  men  in  England, 
Europe,  and  America  can  be  moralized,  Christendom 
must  perish  as  other  civilizations  have  done  and  from 
similar  causes.  Chinese  civilization  has  endured  because, 
with  all  its  heathenism,  its  economic  life  is  fundamentally 
humane  and  brotherly — based  on  the  family  and  the 
clan,  in  the  form  of  a  primitive  customary  communism. 
The  profit-mongering  of  our  Western  civilization  con- 
tains our  doom,  unless  it  be  reformed  and  moralized. 
England  will  as  surely  perish  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Athens 
and  Rome,  Venice  and  Spain.  It  is  a  scientific, 
historical  fact,  as  well  as  an  ethical  truth,  that  '  nations 
that  are  full  of  selfishness  and  injustice  cannot  stand  ; 
they  will  be  turned  and  over-turned  ;  the  great  powers 
of  Nature  will  not  allow  them  to  last.  Nations  with 
ruling  classes  given  up  to  luxury,  to  effeminate  habits, 
to  wantonness,  to  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  and  to  contempt  of  the 
poor  and  weak,  will  not  stand.' *  W.  M.  Salter  here 
only  re-echoes  Ezekiel  the  prophet,  '  Behold,  this  was 
the  iniquity  of  thy  sister  Sodom ;  pride,  fullness  of 
bread,  and  abundance  of  idleness  was  in  her  and  in 
her  daughters ;  neither  did  she  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  poor  and  needy.  And  they  were  haughty,  and 
committed  abomination  before  Me  :  therefore  I  took 
them  away  as  I  saw  good.' 2 

The  real  test  of  a  social  and  economic  system  is 
not  the  variety  of  its  merchandise,  the  extent  of  its 
trade,  or  the  amount  of  its  wealth,  but  the  human 
beings  it  fosters  and  produces.  If  these  be  ignoble, 
nothing  can  justify  that  system  :  it  stands  condemned 
1  Ethical  Religion,  p.  57.  2  Ezek.  xvi.  49,  50. 
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by  God  and  all  good  men.  If  they  be  noble,  healthy, 
happy,  with  leisure  and  inclination  for  all  the  higher 
interests  of  civilised  life  — for  science,  art,  literature, 
music,  philosophy,  political  life,  ethics,  and  religion — 
then  any  economic  system,  however  simple  and  even 
comparatively  stationary,  is  more  than  justified,  because 
it  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  true  human  progress — 
progress  upon  the  highest  planes.  If  the  choice  has 
to  be  made,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  progress  upon  the 
higher  planes  of  life  and  mark  time  upon  the  lower, 
than  to  sacrifice  the  higher,  in  pursuit  of  a  phantom 
progress  upon  the  lower  planes  of  existence. 
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The  feeling  of  uncertainty,  either  as  to 
daily  necessaries  or  the  future,  as  much 
as  anything  keeps  alive  the  necessary 
animal  struggle  and  ivarfare  of  man  against 
his  fellow  man,  hindering  the  development 
of  humane  feeling,  hardening  the  char- 
acter of  every  man  engaged  in  it,  and 
crushing  out  refinement  and  every  benevo- 
lent emotion.  The  wonder  is  indeed  how 
any  good  qualities  survive. 

C.    A.    KlRBY. 
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THE    MORALIZATION     OF     ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS 

Our  economic  relations  are  our  relations  to  each  other 
as  buyers  and  sellers,  and  all  that  is  involved  in  buying 
and  selling  comes  under  this  classification.  The  wide  and 
complex  spheres  of  human  activity  which  have  to  do  with 
the  exchange  of  money  are  comprehended  under  the  term 
'  economic  relations.'  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  consider  how  far  those  relations  can  be  called  moral, 
and  how  far  they  can  be  made  moral,  from  the  simple 
purchase  and  sale  of  a  commodity,  up  to  the  complex 
questions  of  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of 
wealth. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  morality  in  such  a 
connexion  ?  We  should  hardly  be  true  to  any  satis- 
factory conception  of  Christian  morality  if  we  confined 
ourselves  to  a  narrow  definition  of  justice  of  contract. 
There  are  certain  underlying  conceptions  of  humanity 
in  the  Christian  revelation  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  By  certain  standards  a  contract  may  be  just 
without  being  human.  Everything  depends  on  the 
standard  :  we  take  the  Christian  standard.  An  exchange 
of  money  or  a  commodity  is  not  necessarily  moral  in 
the  Christian  sense  because  the  money  spent  is  exchanged 
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for  a  commodity  of  the  same  value  with  additional 
life-giving  profit  to  the  vendor.  Was  the  article  manu- 
factured in  such  a  way  as  to  give  just  payment  to  the 
labourer  ?  What  is  the  standard  by  which  the  justice 
of  such  a  payment  is  calculated  ?  We  lay  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  law  of  social  morality  that  the  human 
element  in  the  creation  of  all  wealth  shall  be  considered 
at  its  proper  Christian  valuation.  We  assume  that  the 
commercial  valuation  of  a  man  is  not  necessarily  his 
moral  or  divine  valuation.  Nothing  in  our  economic 
relations  with  each  other  can  be  considered  moral  which 
means  the  degradation  or  neglect  of  human  beings. 
Ultimately  wealth  is  life.  Hence  we  include  in  the 
moralization  of  economic  relations  their  human  factors, 
and  definitely  exclude,  as  being  below  the  standard  of 
Christian  morality,  any  morality  which  does  not  first 
consider  the  human  element  in  the  accumulation  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  Except  your  righteousness  ex- 
ceed the  righteousness  of  economic  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

Although  it  was  written  more  than  a  century  ago, 
before  the  age  of  serious  study  of  economics,  John 
Wesley  laid  down  certain  rules  about  the  accumulation 
and  use  of  money  which  remain  in  many  ways  a 
good  standard  for  our  consideration  of  this  subject. 
He  said  that  there  were 

'  three  plain  rules,  by  the  exact  observance  whereof 
we  may  approve  ourselves  faithful  stewards  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness. 

The  first  is — Gain  all  you  can. 

The  second  is — Save  all  you  can. 

The  third  is — Give  all  you  can.' 
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It  has  been  often  objected  that  the  first  direction, 
'Gain  all  you  can,'  is  indefensible,  and  the  second 
not  much  more  defensible,  and  I  shall  not  spend  time 
in  defending  it,  although  a  careful  study  of  his  words 
practically  robs  it  of  all  offence.  For  instance  in 
speaking  of  these  words,  he  says  : 

'  Here  we  may  speak  like  the  children  of  the 
world  :  we  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.' 

And  whether  or  no  we  allow  that  it  is  right  to  gain  all 
we  can,  the  methods  by  which  he  says  we  may  gain 
are  worthy  of  our  notice.     He  argues  that 

4  we  are  not  to  gain  money  at  the  expense  of  our 
life,  nor  at  the  expense  of  our  own  health,  or  to 
continue  a  business  which  deprives  us  of  proper 
seasons  of  food  and  sleep.  Some  employments 
are  absolutely  and  totally  unhealthy,  as  those  which 
imply  the  dealing  with  much  arsenic  or  other 
hurtful  minerals,  or  breathing  an  air  tainted  with 
melted  lead,  which  must  at  length  destroy  the 
firmest  constitution.' 

We  are  not  to  gain  anything,  in  a  word,  that  hurts 
our  bodies.  We  are  not  to  gain  anything  that  hurts 
our  minds.  We  must  not  engage  >in  any  sinful  trade. 
Businesses,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  cannot 
always  be  followed  with  innocence  now. 

1  Such,  for  instance,  as  will  not  afford  comfortable 
maintenance  without  cheating  or  lying,  or  con- 
formity to  some  custom  which  is  not  consistent 
with  a  good  conscience.' 

We   must   not   therefore   gain   anything  which   hurts 
our  souls.     But  it  is  no  mere  individualistic  prudence 
upon  which  he  insists,  for  he  argues  we  may  not  gain 
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anything  which  hurts  our  neighbour.  We  cannot  hurt 
any  one  in  his  substance. 

'  We  cannot,  consistent  with  brotherly  love,  sell 
our  goods  below  the  market  price ;  we  cannot 
study  the  ruin  of  our  neighbours  in  order  to 
advance  our  own  business ;  much  less  can  we 
entice  away  any  of  his  servants.  None  can  gain 
by  swallowing  up  his  neighbour's  substance  without 
gaining  damnation  of  hell.' 

We  must  not  gain  by  hurting  our  neighbour  in  his 
body. 

'  We  must  not  sell  anything  which  tends  to 
impair  the  health,  such  as  all  that  liquid  fire 
commonly  called  drams  or  spirituous  liquors.' 

And  here  there  comes  his  famous  curse  upon  the  drink 
traffic.  It  is  significant  it  should  occur  in  a  sermon 
on  the  use  of  money,  but  the  dominance  of  Lord 
Rothschild  and  the  Stock  Exchange  over  the  Peers  of 
the  Realm,  illustrates  Wesley's  insight  and  foresight.  We 
must  not  gain  anything  by  hurting  our  neighbour's  soul — 

1  By  ministering  to  his  unchastity  or  intemperance. ' 

With  these  qualifications  he  argues  we  may  gain  all 
we  can  by  honest  industry  and  by  common  sense.  In 
Wesley's  view,  of  course,  men  were  only  to  gain  all 
they  could  in  order  that  they  might  ultimately  give 
away  all  they  could,  for  the  good  of  others.  They  were 
to  save  all  they  could  and  give  away  all  they  could. 
To  Wesley  no  man  was  a  possessor  of  wealth  ;  he  was 
simply  the  steward  for  its  use. 

Assuming  an  individualistic  regime,  it  seems  to  me 
that   Wesley  has   given   as   good   an    account   of  what 
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should  be  the  morals  of  our  economic  relations  as  has 
ever  been  given,  or  is  likely  to  be  found.  It  is  evident 
that  in  these  instructions  Wesley  puts  a  due  valuation 
upon  the  importance  of  human  life,  and  feels  that  all 
wealth  which  is  gained  at  the  expense  either  of  our 
own  life  or  that  of  our  brother  man  is  bought  at  too 
dear  a  price — even  the  price  of  our  own  souls. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  economic  relations 
are  infinitely  more  complex  to-day  than  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Wesley,  but  some  of  these  relationships 
are  even  now  comparatively  simple,  and  in  them  all 
Christian  men  are  evidently  bound  by  the  same  moral 
obligations.  For  instance,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  of 
the  purchases  we  make  whether  they  stand  for  the 
demoralization  of  human  beings  or  for  their  hurt. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  slave-grown  cocoa,  or  of  garments 
made  on  sweated  wages?  How  are  we  to  consider 
cheap  articles  even  if  they  are  produced  by  machinery 
and  have  been  made  by  people  who  have  been  well 
paid?  What  of  the  hand-workers  who  have  lost  their 
employment?  What  are  we  to  say  of  the  modern 
apparatus  of  lying  advertisements  ?  What  are  we  to  say 
of  sweated  labour  ?  By  such  questions  we  can  give 
personal  guidance  in  the  individual  sphere.  But  in  the 
wider  scale,  is  it  possible  that  our  purchases  can  be 
moral,  when  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  commodities  we  purchase  have  been 
produced  ?  So  far  as  our  personal  responsibility  is 
concerned  in  purchasing,  we  can  only  follow  the  best 
knowledge  we  have,  and  are  compelled  by  ignorance, 
and  by  the  fact  that  we  are  but  tiny  factors  in  the  life 
of  our  country,  more  or  less  to  transgress  the  rules  of 
Wesley,  by  many  of  the  purchases  we  make. 
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A  detailed  consideration  of  these  questions  after  all 
degenerates  into  a  study  of  casuistry ;  but  we  must 
answer  them  from  the  standard  of  justice  and  humanity. 
How  can  these  rules  be  applied  to  modern  industry  ? 
Does  not  competition  in  its  very  essence,  involve  at 
times  selling  under  market  price — a  definite  attempt  to 
damage  others  in  trade  in  order  that  personal  success 
may  be  secured  ?  And  if  no  definite  attempt  be  made  to 
secure  this  purpose,  does  not  all  successful  trading  more  or 
less  actually  arrive  at  it  ?  However  much  care  is  taken 
in  the  humane  investment  of  money,  it  seems  impossible 
to-day  to  follow  out  such  instructions  as  Wesley  gives. 
As  a  Christian  you  naturally  do  not  invest  your  money 
in  breweries,  because  you  would  feel  some  personal 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  a  trade  which  means 
the  demoralization  of  human  beings ;  you  would  not 
deliberately  invest  your  money  in  a  business  which  was 
promoted  by  unscrupulous  methods,  or  was  successful 
through  inhumanity  of  any  sort ;  and  yet  how  can  any 
person  who  has  money  to  invest  avoid  more  or  less 
these  very  results  ? 

It  is  here  that  the  real  difficulty  of  moral  economic 
relations  asserts  itself.  For  instance,  most  men  wisely 
insure  themselves  against  death ;  their  premiums  be- 
come part  of  the  capital  of  a  great  insurance  society ; 
what  control  have  they  over  the  investments  of  the 
insurance  societies?  Or  you  deposit  money  in  a 
bank.  How  can  you  control  that  money  ?  You  are 
no  longer  responsible  for  its  use.  Your  money  has  in 
some  sense  become  socialized.  You  may  be  strong 
teetotalers,  hostile  to  the  liquor  traffic ;  and  yet  is 
money  deposited  in  a  bank  never  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  the  trade  ?     Teetotalers  in  this   way  actually  further 
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by  their  money  the  interests  of  the  trade  which  they 
oppose  in  their  speech  and  conduct.  The  only  practical 
way,  apparently,  to-day  of  accumulating  money,  and 
even  more,  of  saving  it,  is  to  use  it  for  those  very 
purposes  against  which  Wesley,  and  most  moralists 
and  the  social  conscience  to-day,  would  strongly  object ! 
Although  the  morality  of  economic  relations  is  not 
without  its  difficulties  even  upon  the  surface,  it  is  almost 
infinitely  intensified  by  the  undermining  of  personal 
relations  through  the  wide  socialization  of  capital.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  satisfactory  moral  control  of 
economic  relations  can  exist  when  they  become  im- 
personal. Personal  relations  are  essential  to  individual 
morality.  Take  the  relation  of  employer  to  employed. 
In  a  simple  condition  of  society  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  lay  down  true,  moral,  and  human  standards.  When 
the  manufacturer  is  producing  a  certain  commodity,  and 
employs  so  many  people  to  produce  it,  he  is  in  human 
touch  with  the  men  out  of  whom  his  wealth  is  made, 
and  he  can,  if  he  will,  treat  them  both  with  justice  and 
kindness,  treat  them  as  human  beings,  and  not  merely 
as  economic  units.  Where  a  Christian  man  is  in  such 
a  relationship  he  ought  to  feel,  and  does  feel,  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  his  work-people;  but 
combinations  of  capital  in  joint-stock  companies  very 
much  change  this.  All  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
of  the  employer  to  the  employed  is  gone.  So  much 
money  is  invested  with  the  view  that  it  shall  produce 
so  great  dividends,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
work-people  are  economic  tools.  Human  beings  are 
merely  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  the  machinery.  The 
greater  the  number  of  people  interested  in  dividends, 
the  less  is  likely  to  be  their  interest  in  individuals. 
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The  work-people  will  not  be  treated  humanely  as  work- 
people. They  will  not  be  treated  so  inhumanely  as  to 
cause  that  treatment  to  interfere  with  dividends  ;  the 
measure  of  humanity  meted  out  to  them  is  with  the 
object  of  producing  the  maximum  amount  of  dividend. 
The  consideration  of  the  concern  is  altogether  what 
you  can  get  out  of  it ;  and  because  the  responsibility 
is  so  widely  divided,  it  is  not  felt  by  individuals  whose 
capital  is  invested,  and  consequently  the  relations  become 
purely  economic,  and  not  moral.  It  is  sometimes- 
argued  that  economic  relations  are  simply  neutral  and 
non-moral.  This  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  position 
to  the  people  who  claim  every  kingdom  for  Christ. 
It  is  just  as  true  and  just  as  false  as  the  saying  'art 
for  art's  sake.'  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that 
non-moral  economic  relations  involve  a  traffic  in  the 
souls  of  men. 

Thus  for  any  moralization  of  economic  relations  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  '  moralization  '  which  I  emphasize, 
the  first  consideration  ought  to  be  the  people  who  work. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  rewards  compared  with  those 
who  wait  are  inconsiderable. 

Take  one  or  two  of  the  instances  given  by  Mr.  Chiozza- 
Money  in  his  Riches  and  Poverty.  Company  A  owns 
a  well-known  proprietary  article.  The  balance  sheet 
examined  is  1904.  Its  issued  capital  is  ,£1,000,000, 
and  there  are  no  Debentures.  A  profit-and-loss  account 
shows  that  the  year's  sales  amounted  to  ,£411,000. 
The  total  expenditure  incurred  in  manufacturing  the 
year's  production  was  only  ,£218,000.  There  was  there- 
fore a  balance  of  profit  of  ^£1 93,000.  That  is  to  say, 
after  paying  all  outgoings,  including  wages,  salaries,  rent, 
investing,  and  so  forth,  produce  which  cost  ,£218,000 
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to  manufacture  was  sold  for  nearly  twice  as  much. 
A  dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  paid  for  the  year, 
and  £30,000  carried  to  reserve.  What,  then,  did  those 
get  who  worked  to  produce  the  goods  which  were  sold 
for  £41 1,000  ?  Obviously  a  part  only  of  the  £218,000, 
probably  not  more  than  £100,000.  If  it  be  taken  as 
£100,000,  we  shall  see  those  who  worked  (including 
brain  work,  work  of  managers,  foremen,  &c.)  obtained 
only  £"100,000,  while  the  shareholders  of  the  company 
took  £"192,000.  A  great  slice  of  the  increment  went 
into  the  pockets  of  individuals  who  certainly  had  not 
earned  it.  Is  not  such  disproportionate  reward  of 
labour  and  capital  really  immoral  ?  Company  E  is 
a  restaurant  company.  Balance  sheet  1903.  The 
issued  capital  is  £325,000,  and  in  addition  there  are 
£"100,000  in  Debentures.  The  profits  of  the  year 
amounted  to  £52,000.  After  paying  Debenture 
interest,  and"  Preference  dividend,  the  ordinary  share- 
holders got  ten  per  cent.  The  amount  of  wages  paid 
is  probably  under  £20,000.  To  take  this  liberal 
estimate,  the  workers  get  ,£20,000 ;  the  sleeping 
partners  £52,000.  What  justice  is  there  in  this? 
what  sense  of  proportion,  economic  or  moral?  It 
may  be  reasonably  argued  that  the  same  disproportion 
would  be  seen  in  a  private  business.  This  is  often 
true ;  but  then  the  responsibility  is  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  individual  in  question ;  the  difficulty  which  arises 
in  combination  of  capital  is  how  to  fix  responsibility. 
Another  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of 
the  evils  of  to-day  is  the  land  monopoly.  As  long  as 
the  chief  source  of  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
individuals,  who  give  no  corresponding  service  to  the 
community  for  their  tenure   of  land,  the   difficulty  of 
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effecting  substantial  reforms  will  always  remain.  A 
private  monopoly  such  as  that  in  land  directly  and  in- 
directly leads  to  endless  de-humanization  and  immorality. 
This  is  a  tempting  subject,  but  no  more  than  a  passing 
hint  is  possible. 

The  truth  is,  we  stand  between  two  regimes,  that  of 
Individualism  and  that  of  Collectivism,  and  we  suffer 
from  the  transition  stage  in  which  we  stand.  It  is 
impossible  for  civilization  to  progress  unless  the  socializa- 
tion of  wealth  increases.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
old  personal  relationships  can  be  re-established,  in 
which  a  moral  standard  can  be  definitely  applied  by 
individuals,  except  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  and  it 
can  only  be  upon  the  line  of  legislative  enactment  that 
the  economic  relations  can  be  truly  moralized.  If  they 
are  out  of  the  scope  of  individual  responsibility,  they 
must  be  brought  into  the  scope  of  corporate  action. 
Personal  responsibility  must  be  fixed  somewhere  ;  if  not 
in  the  individual,  then  through  the  State.  Not  the 
Stock  Exchange  but  the  conscience  of  the  race  must 
control  its  buying  and  selling. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  morality  we 
say  that  :  (a)  it  is  not  moral  that  in  the  accumula- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth  the  work  should  go  to 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  population,  and  the  profit 
to  a  small  minority  of  people,  who  do  not  labour 
to  produce  the  wealth  of  the  country ;  (d)  that  it  is 
an  economic  necessity  to-day,  because  of  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  market,  that  there  should  be  a  large 
margin  of  unemployed  people,  who  may  be  depended 
upon  in  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  who  may  do  the  best 
they  can  in  a  time  of  national  depression.  This  is  at 
present  an  economic  necessity;  can  any  one  argue  it 
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is  the  Divine  Will  ?  (c)  It  is  not  socially  justifiable  or 
moral  that  a  great  number  of  human  beings  should 
belong  to  the  ranks  of  casual  labour,  which  is  treated 
by  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
almost  as  if  it  were  criminal,  whereas  it  is  only  helpless 
through  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  the  markets,  (d)  It 
is  not  moral  that  great  numbers  of  English  people  should 
be  insufficiently  paid,  however  much  they  do,  in  order 
that  others  should  remain  wealthy,  (e)  It  is  not  moral 
that  in  this  country  there  should  be  vast  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  and  all  the  demoralization  of 
degrading  poverty  should  be  for  untold  millions  of  their 
fellow  countrymen ;  and  yet  the  individual  in  his  per- 
sonal accumulation  and  spending  of  money  can  do  little 
to  prevent  the  essential  immorality  of  much  of  the 
accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  this  country. 
(/)  It  is  not  moral  that  the  land  which  belongs  to  the 
people  should  be  the  monopoly  of  a  class,  when  no  true 
service  is  given  to  the  community  for  its  tenure. 

What  is  the  alternative?  It  is  not  possible  to  go 
back  to  a  simple  individualistic  system.  Industry  has 
become  too"  complex.  Wealth  is  too  much  socialized. 
The  next  stage  of  industrial  evolution  has  hardly  come 
to  sight.  If  individual  responsibility  is  no  longer 
possible  in  economic  relations  beyond  a  limited  area, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  find  the  solution  in  a  higher 
social  morality.  This  is  difficult  at  present,  because 
wealth  is  not  sufficiently  socialized;  but  if  the  wealth 
of  the  country  were  really  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  make  it,  the  matter  would  be  entirely  different. 
The  community  would  become  really  responsible  for 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  its  wealth,  and 
we  might  reasonably  hope  that  the  human  factor 
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would  have  its  true  consideration.  It  certainly  will  as 
the  social  conscience  quickens.  Before  any  man  enjoys 
luxury,  every  man  ought  to  have  the  necessaries  of 
life,  if  he  will  work  for  them.  This  is  the  ultimate 
morality  of  the  whole  question.  Until  the  socialized 
State  comes,  as  come  it  must,  if  Christianity  is  ever  to 
control  all  the  affairs  of  human  beings,  what  we  can 
do  to  moralize  our  economic  relations  is,  first  of  all, 
to  see  that  in  our  buying  and  selling,  producing  and 
consuming,  we  neglect  no  moral  principles,  so  far  as 
we  have  individual  control  of  money.  We  must  do  our 
utmost  to  control,  justly  and  humanely,  our  individual 
economic  action.  In  the  second  place  we  must  insist 
that  the  first  consideration  in  all  matters  of  industry  and 
commerce  are  the  human  rights  of  men  and  women  ; 
we  must  support  all  legislation  that  makes  for  their 
assertion,  and  in  a  word,  begin  at  the  human  end  of 
commerce  rather  than  at  its  financial  end.  This,  I 
firmly  believe,  can  never  be  effected  except  through 
the  entire  socialization  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Everything  therefore  which  tends  to  this  object  tends 
to  the  moralization  of  economic  relations. 
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All  progress  consists  .  .  .  in  the  slop- 
page  of  loiver  forms  of  competition  and  of 
the  education  of  the  more  brutal  qualities, 
in  order  that  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  individual  activity  may  be  engaged  in 
the  exercise  of  higher  functions,  the  practice 
of  competition  upon  higher  planes  and  the 
education  of  higher  forms  and  fitness. 

John  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 
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We  all  admit  that  the  moral  aspect  of  every  question 
is  far  more  important  than  the  industrial  and  economic. 
It  is  the  ethical  or  moral  which  approves,  or  condemns, 
with  a  finality  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  any 
course  of  human  action.  It  has  been  finely  said  that 
'it  is  the  Christian  and  holy  ethic  which  has  the 
reversion  of  the  long  economic  future.'  To  adopt 
Emerson's  figure,  we  must  hitch  this  wagon  to  a  star. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  the  race  shows  very 
clearly  that  moral  forces  have  ever  been  the  most 
powerful.  And  yet  in  their  own  sphere  economic 
considerations  must  naturally  fill  a  large  place.  The 
main  object  of  industry  is  to  produce  ;  we  cannot  expect 
to  be  able  to  lift  this  department  of  life  out  of  the 
region  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  good  that  we  should 
hitch  the  wagon  to  a  star,  but  after  all  the  wagon 
must  remain  on  the  ground  and  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
a  wagon.  But  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  in 
the  conditions  of  labour  there  should  be  nothing  that 
will  debase  man's  higher  nature,  that  nothing  shall  be 
introduced  that  will  limit  the  free  development  of  the 
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best  within  man.     This  is  the  test  that  we  should  apply 
to  present  industrial  conditions. 

It   has    been   the   belief    of    thinkers    in    every   age 
that  the  particular  time  in  which  they  live  is  the  most 
critical  period    in  the   world's    history.     Like   those    of 
the  past,  may  we  not  indulge  the  fancy  that  the  present 
time  is  the  most  momentous  that  ever  the  world  has 
known?     Industrial     development,    aided    by    applied 
science,  has  during  the    past    century  transformed   the 
conditions   of  work.     Old   landmarks   have  been,   and 
are   being,    submerged.      Social   and   industrial   forces, 
new,   strange,  and  altogether  immeasurable,  have  been 
released  among   us.     One  hundred   years  ago,  nations 
and  communities   were  divided  by  almost  insuperable 
barriers  ;  since  then  the  ends  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  together,  and  civilized  society  is  becoming  one 
vast  highly  organized  and  interdependent  whole.     The 
old  bonds  of  society,  of  nationality,  have  been  loosened  ; 
old  forces  are  becoming  extinct,  new  ones  are  coming 
into  play ;  vast  displacements  of  population  have  taken 
place,   and  are  still   taking   place ;    the   inhabitants   of 
all   civilized   countries   are    becoming   massed   together 
in  towns,  there  has  been  a  greater  indraught  from  the 
country.     The  result  of  the  development  of  an  industrial 
system  is  that  people  have  become  divorced  from  the 
land  from  which  all  sustenance  must  come  ;  in  contact 
with  the   land  there  was  always  a  certain  security  for 
labour.     To   the   able   and  efficient,  the   industrial  de- 
velopment has  brought  substantial  benefit.     Work  has 
been  lightened,  hours  of  labour  shortened,  remuneration 
increased,  and  the  purchasing  power   of  actual  wages 
largely  augmented.     But  these  gains  have  been  to  some 
extent  balanced  by  certain  losses.     The  workers  have 
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in  many  occupations  been  de-individualized  by  being 
forced  to  be  occupied  with  some  small  detail  in  the 
huge  mill  of  industry ;  and  we  are  asked,  What  avail 
is  it  that  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  have  been 
turned  into  highways  of  commerce  if  many  still  want 
the  necessaries  of  life  ?  What  does  it  profit  if  know- 
ledge grows  from  more  to  more,  and  the  race  as  a 
whole  establishes  more  firmly  its  control  over  Nature's 
forces,  if  all  the  appliances  of  science,  and  all  the 
result  of  industry,  do  not  enable  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  social  ladder  to  rise  proportionately,  and  if  it 
condemn  many  of  them  to  a  state  of  helpless  poverty 
as  pitiable  as  any  which  has  existed  in  the  past  ?  The 
great  industrial  army  has  moved  forward,  all  the  ranks 
are  in  good  marching  order ;  but  outside  this  disciplined 
and  able-bodied  force  there  are  a  large  number  who 
have  become  camp  followers,  having  dropped  behind 
because  they  cannot  keep  pace ;  many  of  these  are 
doomed  from  their  birth  to  be  inefficient,  and  hobble 
along  with  tired  steps  and  wearied  hearts,  obliged  to 
subsist  on  what  they  are  able  to  pick  up  from  the  waste 
thrown  aside  by  the  great  army — once  they  have  fallen 
behind,  seldom  being  able  again  to  take  their  place 
in  the  ranks.  Their  numbers  are  frequently  augmented 
by  additions  from  the  regiments  in  the  great  army, 
not  alone  from  the  rank  and  file,  but  from  officers  as 
well,  who  from  evil  of  heart,  or  weakness  of  mind  or 
body,  cannot  keep  their  place. 

The  conditions  of  life  at  the  lower  end  of  the  social 
scale  are  a  standing  reproach  and  a  challenge  to  the 
general  progress.  To  what  extent  is  society  responsible 
for  such  conditions,  and  what  must  be  done  to  alter 
them  ?  The  question  our  civilization  has  to  face  is 
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how  these  inefficients,  the  members  of  this  half-starved, 
undisciplined  hand,  can  be  reinstated  in  the  ranks  and 
made  partakers  of  all  the  benefits  which  arise  from  the 
forward  march.  As  Dr.  Lidgett  would  put  it,  '  How 
can  these  be  made  heirs  of  the  civilization  of  which 
they  are  now  the  victims  ? '  The  question  is  a  very 
serious  one,  the  most  pressing  question  the  age  has  to 
face;  the  answers  to  the  question  are  at  present 
necessarily  vague  and  confused.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  deal  in  detail  with  the  minor  questions  which  are 
suggested  by  the  industrial  developments  connected  with 
the  names  of  Cadbury,  Lever,  Rowntree,  &c,  or  to 
inquire  into  the  results  of  Co-operation  and  other  excel- 
lent movements.  There  are  more  important  questions 
which  hold  the  thought  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 
Our  subject  further  suggests  a  wider  scope  than 
simply  the  question  of  the  poor  and  inefficient  at 
the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  although  we  will 
agree  that  the  condition  of  these  is  one  which  claims 
the  attention  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  his 
kind.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  attention  of  the 
present  day  is  being  focused,  not  alone  on  questions 
of  alleviation,  but  rather  on  the  larger  question  of  the 
basis  of  economic  conditions,  created  and  controlled 
by  what  we  know  as  the  present  competitive  system 
and  the  system  of  private  property.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  pity  or  of  charity,  but  the  larger  and  more 
important  one  of  economic  justice,  of  how  far  present 
industrial  conditions  secure  for  the  individual  members 
their  moral  rights.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
I  would  present  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
larger  questions  as  set  forth  by  Herbert  Spencer.  I 
am  told  that  this  philosopher  in  late  life  somewhat 
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modified  his  views,  but  am  disposed  to  think  that  his 
first  conclusions  were  the  more  correct.  He  introduces 
the  subject  as  follows  : 

'  Ethical  truth  is  as  exact  and  as  peremptory  as 
physical  truth.  In  this  matter  of  land  tenure  the 
verdict  of  morality  must  be  distinctly  yea  or  nay. 
Either  men  have  a  right  to  make  the  soil  private 
property,  or  they  have  not.  There  is  no  medium. 
We  must  choose  one  of  the  two  positions.  There  can 
be  no  half-and-half  opinion.  In  the  nature  of  things 
the  fact  must  be  either  one  way  or  the  other.'  Spencer 
goes  on  to  contend  that  private  monopoly  of  land 
involves  moral  wrong,  and  concludes  that  '  it  may 
by-and-by  be  perceived  that  Equity  utters  dictates 
to  which  we  have  not  yet  listened ;  and  men  may 
then  learn  that  to  deprive  others  of  their  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  earth  is  to  commit  a  crime  inferior  only 
in  wickedness  to  the  crime  of  taking  away  their  lives 
or  personal  liberties.' 

It  is  not  my  province  to  go  into  the  details  of  the 
land  question,  but  its  moral  bearing  as  here  suggested 
by  this  authority  indicates  its  close  relation  to  the 
subject  of  our  paper.  Spencer's  contention  of  the 
moral  wrong  possible  through  private  ownership  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  land  must  necessarily  be  a  monopoly, 
and  that  the  right  of  private  ownership  in  land  is 
subject  to  a  higher  or  countervailing  right  of  access  to 
the  means  of  production,  because  by  such  access  alone 
can  human  life  be  maintained.  Industrial  Socialists 
carry  the  matter  a  stage  farther,  and  declare  that  not 
only  is  land  a  monopoly,  but  capital  also,  and  that 
no  real  moral  improvement  can  be  brought  about  in 
economic  conditions  until  both  land  and  capital  are 
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nationalized,  because,  they  contend,  both  produce  unjust 
conditions.  The  questions  here  raised  are  momentous, 
they  go  to  the  very  roots  of  the  morality  of  present- 
day  economic  relations. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  would  desire  to  urge 
upon  my  hearers  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  prepara- 
tion before  any  solution  of  these  questions  is  even 
attempted.  What  impresses  me  is  that  very  many  of 
those  who  confidently  put  forward  their  schemes  do 
not  seek  to  attain  preparatory  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
blem they  seek  to  solve,  or  that  mental  equipment 
which  is  all-essential.  We  want  insight,  and  far-sight, 
and  wide-sight.  I  would  specially  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  an  exact  definition  of  terms.  Many  re- 
formers land  themselves  in  a  morass  because  they 
have  no  clear  idea  of  what  they  mean  by  the  terms  they 
employ.  As  an  example  I  would  instance  the  confused 
way  in  which  the  terms  capital,  land,  and  labour  are 
employed.  I  have  by  the  help  of  labour  and  capital, 
and  by  the  use  of  land,  built  in  the  country  a  number 
of  five-roomed  houses  which  I  can  let  at  5^.  per  week. 
If  any  of  those  rooms  were  in  some  parts  of  London  they 
would  let  at  5^.  each  room  per  week.  The  rooms  which 
I  let  for  5^.  would  bring  in  a  weekly  return  of  25s.  in 
London.  Twenty  shillings  of  this  goes  as  rent  of  land, 
$s.  interest  on  capital,  which  is  the  labour  cost  in  building. 
It  may  answer  the  purpose  in  ordinary  business  affairs 
to  speak  of  the  two  owners  of  these  rooms  as  getting 
a  return  on  capital,  although  we  add  to  the  confusion 
by  calling  a  return  from  buildings,  rent.  But  in  economics 
we  must  recognize  that  the  real  difference  of  rents  in  the 
two  cases  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  land  monopoly  ; 
in  examining  these  questions  it  is  essential  that  we 
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differentiate  between  the  two.  We  frequently  hear  the 
term  '  capitalist  monopoly,'  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  capital  can  ever  become  a  monopoly.  It  is 
true  it  frequently  appears  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
monopoly,  but  this  is  only  in  appearance,  and  occurs 
when  capital  is  exchanged  for,  or  entrenches  itself 
behind,  the  land  monopoly.  People  speak  of  the 
capitalist  monopoly  as  the  cause  of  certain  evils  apparent 
in  our  present  system  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  capital  is  in 
any  way  responsible,  but  that  the  evils  we  recognize 
are  really  parasitic  growths  which  we  have  allowed  to 
develop  around  it,  and  the  confusion  arises  from  a 
want  of  clear  thought  and  expression.  The  monopoly 
of  capital  is  surely  a  misnomer,  or  at  any  rate  it  can 
only  come  into  existence  through  association  with  some 
natural  monopoly  such  as  land.  How  can  there  be 
monopoly  in  capital  if  there  be  equality  of  access  to 
nature  ?  When  I  speak  of  equality  of  access  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  one  should  have  his  piece  of  land  to  go 
to,  but  that  the  State  should  maintain  equal  rights,  and 
that  an  individual  who  desires  more  than  his  share 
should  pay  for  it,  so  that  the  benefits  should  be  equally 
shared.  Now,  since  capital  is  labour  stored  in  material 
things,  were  the  right  to  material  things  made  equal, 
stored  labour  could  not  become  a  monopoly.  Equality 
and  monopoly  cannot  exist  together.  With  this  equality 
it  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  say  that  labour  was  a 
monopoly  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  capital  was.  Were 
we  able  to  break  the  grip  of  monopoly  we  should  be 
able  to  restore  labour  to  its  rightful  position  as  master 
in  its  own  house,  as  employer  of  capital,  and  not  as 
at  present  when  capital  employs  labour.  Theoretically 
the  case  for  land  nationalization  I  believe  to  be  un- 
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answerable,  although  in  practice  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  attain  the  end  by  gradual  taxation. 

It  may  be  reasoned  that  capital  can  in  practice 
become,  if  not  a  monopoly,  dangerous  even  if  there  were 
established  equal  rights  of  access  to  nature.  Instances 
might  be  cited  of  great  aggregations  of  capital  being 
used  to  crush  out  smaller  manufacturers  simply  by  the 
power  of  the  long  purse  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  capital, 
whether  it  was  a  monopoly  or  no,  could  assume  the 
functions  and  powers  of  a  monopoly.  This  I  admit, 
but  contend  that  this  does  not  necessarily  closely  touch 
the  question  of  the  workers,  whose  condition  calls  for 
our  consideration  and  has  suggested  this  discussion. 
The  injustice  inflicted  is  upon  competing  individuals 
on  a  much  higher  rung  of  the  industrial  ladder.  Is  it 
not  quite  possible  to  deal  with  an  abuse  of  the  power 
of  capital  by  legislation,  or,  perhaps  what  is  more  potent, 
by  the  power  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  ?  But 
what  I  would  like  to  point  out  is,  that  the  most  glaring 
instances  of  this  unjust  use  of  capital  almost  invariably 
develop  in  those  cases  where  capital  allies  itself  with, 
and  gets  an  unjust  power  from,  land  monopoly.  For 
example,  such  companies  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  power  of  such  corporations  is  derived  very  largely 
from  the  monopolization  of  some  natural  product.  As 
a  preliminary  to  any  really  scientific  investigation  of 
the  subject  we  must  determine  the  effect  of  labour, 
capital,  and  land,  separately,  and  estimate  the  influence 
of  each  in  relation  to  the  competitive  system.  We  must 
carefully  differentiate  the  effects  of  the  separate  factors. 

It  is  possible  in  viewing  this  question  to  be  so 
close  to  some  of  its  aspects  as  to  be  incapable  of 
seeing  the  whole  in  proper  perspective.  On  the  one 
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hand  there  are  those  who  spend  a  self-sacrificing  life 
among  our  poor  and  unfortunate  brethren,  who  become 
so  impressed  with  the  apparent  injustice,  with  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  which  exist  under  present 
conditions,  that  it  is  little  surprise  such  attribute  it 
to  competition,  and  condemn  the  whole  system  in  no 
measured  terms  and  with  no  discrimination.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
petitive system,  but  are  not  brought  into  frequent 
contact  with  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale, 
when  they  hear  strong  and  unmeasured  condemna- 
tion of  the  competitive  system  from  a  section  of  the 
platform,  press,  and  pulpit,  can  scarcely  recognize  it 
as  the  one  in  which  they  are  taking  an  active  and 
healthy  part,  and  fancy  it  must  belong  to  some  other 
world.  Were  the  latter  to  describe  the  competitive 
system,  they  might  liken  it  to  a  game,  say  of  cricket,  in 
which,  while  both  sides  contest  for  the  mastery  and  all 
the  players  derive  health  and  pleasure,  they  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  competition,  and  were  it  removed  they  would 
miss  much  of  the  vim  and  interest  of  the  game.  They 
would  claim  that  competition  develops  in  the  highest 
degree,  worthy  qualities  which  are  brought  into  play — 
endurance,  skill,  forethought,  and  enterprise — which 
would  not  be  so  developed  were  the  stimulus  removed. 
If  we  could  imagine  a  game  in  which  the  competitive 
element  were  eliminated  we  should  have  a  condition 
similar  to  that  which  would  exist  in  business  if  this 
so-called  '  cut-throat '  competition  were  lacking.  Sup- 
pose in  cricket  the  runs  were  never  scored,  and  in 
football  the  points  never  recorded,  how  much  of  the 
interest  and  zest  of  the  game  would  be  gone !  In 
games,  as  in  business,  there  are  sometimes  those  who 
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meet  with  misfortune  and  are  put  out  of  play.  If  this 
occurs  the  game  is  stopped  and  the  member  attended 
to.  So  to  a  large  extent  in  business  :  if  a  man  is  badly 
hurt  by  the  competition,  his  competitors  are  the  first 
to  help — that  is,  if  the  man  has  played  the  game. 
May  I  suggest,  if  the  competitive  system  could  be  so 
controlled  as  to  place  it  in  a  position  somewhat  akin 
to  that  we  have  in  competitive  games,  that  this  would 
go  far  to  remove  the  strong  objection  of  those  who 
would  abolish  competition  altogether,  and  replace  the 
system  by  a  vast  association  of  which  the  State  was 
the  central  administrative  body  ?  I  very  much  doubt 
if  there  is  any  really  well-thought-out  objection  to  com- 
petition in  industrial,  as  in  other  affairs.  In  the  minds 
of  many,  the  objections  which  are  raised  against  com- 
petition arise  from  the  knowledge  that  certain  persons 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  in  various  forms  gain  it 
at  the  expense  of  their  fellows,  and  therefore  a  system 
which  admits  of  this  possibility  must  be  radically  unjust 
and  should  be  swept  away.  Thus  we  have  the  idea 
of  the  competitive  system  being  made  unjust  by  its 
association  with  what  is  loosely  called  the  capitalist 
monopoly.  Now,  here  we  come  to  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  the  want  of  clearly  defined  terms,  requiring 
general  consent  and  understanding. 

I  greatly  covet  the  faith  of  those  who  are  able  to 
believe  that  somehow  or  other  there  would  be  developed 
under  a  system  of  nationalized  industries  some  force 
which  would  be  as  efficient  as  that  of  individual 
necessity,  which,  although  at  present  labouring  under 
conditions  which  are  to  some  extent  unfair,  is  after 
all  the  motive  power  which  urges  every  one  to  do  his 
best.  I  envy  the  trust  which  some  are  able  to  place 
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in  the  effectiveness  of  a  centralized  governmental  in- 
dustrial system. 

I  would  gladly  recognize  that  some  of  the  ideals 
advocated  by  Socialists  are  in  many  of  their  expressions 
high  and  noble,  and  that  these  ideals  are  akin  to,  and 
inspired  by,  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion. 
All  that  is  good  in  Socialism  is  derived  from  Christianity, 
and  for  such  ideals  I  do  not  see  much  advantage  in 
changing  the  name  Christianity  into  Socialism.  But 
while  we  can  appreciate  the  ethical  undertone  of  which 
much  of  the  teaching  of  Socialism  is  without  doubt 
the  expression,  we  are  not  compelled  to  adopt  its 
definite  proposals  in  respect  to  the  nationalizing  of 
all  the  means  of  production,  unless  such  a  proposal 
appeals  to  us  as  economically  sound.  To  my  mind 
these  proposals  are  unwise,  risky,  and  would,  I  believe, 
prove  far  more  wasteful  than  the  present  system, 
in  which  glaring  instances  of  waste  can  no  doubt 
be  brought  forward.  Competition  may  be  wasteful 
in  material  things,  but  collectivism  would  be  waste- 
ful in  a  far  more  vital  point,  namely,  in  deadening 
the  springs  of  individual  activity.  The  generating 
power  of  which  human  beings  are  capable  (if  their 
powers  are  free  and  unimpeded)  will  always  produce 
more  than  the  same  powers  confined  and  controlled 
by  an  absolutism,  and  it  matters  not  if  this  supreme 
authority  has  its  origin  in  democracy.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  disturbance  of  natural  motive  to  labour 
is  a  factor  which  should  be  very  carefully  considered. 
But  I  must  leave  the  economic  and  confine  myself 
to  the  aspects  more  closely  allied  to  the  moral,  although 
I  find  the  two  almost  inseparable.  I  cannot  see  how 
under  the  Socialistic  system  you  can  guarantee  to  the 
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worker   the   full   enjoyment    of    all    he    produces,    and 
doubt  if  any  form  of  Socialism  aims  at  this.     And  yet 
I  contend  that  it  is  the  only  moral  basis  upon  which 
a   stable   civilization   can   exist.      It    is   no   answer   to 
retort    that   present   conditions   do   not   give    to    every 
worker   the   enjoyment   of   what   he   produces.      What 
its  opponents  have  to  prove  is  that  it  is  incapable  of 
providing  the  conditions  out  of  which  this  just  recom- 
pense   will    naturally   be    given.      In    every   Socialistic 
proposal  that  I  have  seen   brought  forward,   Socialism 
does   not  suggest,    but   it   compels   men  to  help  each 
other  through  the  State.     Nay,  it  goes  further,  and  says 
that  you  ought  to  help  a  weaker  brother,  and  as  you 
all  do  not  so  do,  we  will  not  give  you  the  opportunity  : 
we,  the  State,  will  take  possession  of  what  surplus  you 
produce,   and  we,  not   you,  will  distribute  it  to  those 
in  need.     It   arbitrarily  takes  from  an  individual  what 
is  his  own,   and  gives  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  far 
conflicts   with    one   of  the   most   elementary   of  moral 
laws.     If  you  want  to  take  all  the  soul  out  of  a  deed 
of   love,    hand    it   over   to    paid    officialism    controlled 
from  a  central  national  organization.     There  is  in  this 
a   serious   limitation   of  the   possibility   of  the   freewill 
offering   from    individual    brotherly   hearts ;   and   in   so 
far  as   any  one  is   obliged  to   do   under   the  stress  of 
compulsion  that  which  he  would  not  otherwise  freely 
do,   he   is   not   morally   active.     You   cannot   moralize 
economic   conditions  by   seriously   narrowing   the  field 
in  which  individual  moral  activity  can  find  expression 
and  development.     Governmental  distribution  is  a  poor 
mechanical   substitute   for   the   free   play   and    love   of 
sacrifice  springing  from  the  free  will  of  the  individual. 
Under   Collectivism    a   great   deal   of  the    strength   of 
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the  old  imperatives  would  become  hopelessly  enfeebled, 
and  nothing  enduring  put  in  their  place.  Socialism 
would  demand  our  attention  with  more  authority  if 
Socialists  would  first  convince  us  that  the  present 
system  is  not  capable  of  improvement.  I  dissent  from 
the  assumption  that  existing  conditions,  in  which  com- 
petition is  an  important  factor,  must  necessarily  produce 
the  evils  we  all  deplore ;  they  are  not  its  natural  growth, 
but  are  parasitic,  and  therefore  capable  of  removal. 
What  we  want  is  more  competition,  not  less,  especially 
the  control  of  those  monopolies  which  limit  competition. 
I  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  retain  the  advantages 
which  the  element  of  competition  gives  in  industrial 
affairs,  and  by  wise  legislation  to  restrict  and  control 
it,  so  as  to  make  it  incapable  of  producing  the  evils 
of  which  we  are  all  conscious. 

The  State  has  for  long  guaranteed  to  the  individual 
the  enjoyment  of  his  possessions,  maintained  individual 
rights  and  individual  freedom.  The  laws  of  the  country 
are  very  largely  the  expression  of  the  moralization  of 
economic  relations.  Even  freedom  itself  has  been 
curtailed,  when  that  freedom  has  been  recognized  as 
imperilling  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  well-being 
of  the  individual.  Beginning  with  the  Factory  Acts, 
and  coming  to  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  prevent 
sweating,  we  have  a  long  series  of  laws  which  have 
tended  to  the  moralization  of  economic  conditions  by 
the  limitation  of  competition.  I  contend  that  com- 
petition can  be  so  controlled  as  to  become  subservient 
to  the  good  of  all,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  producing 
a  mixed  result  of  good  and  evil — in  a  word,  made  a 
useful  servant  instead  of  a  cruel  master,  as  it  is  to 
many. 
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We  do  not  require  to  go  far  back  in  the  history  of 
our  country  to  arrive  at  a  time  when  competition  and 
sports  were  allied  in  cock-fighting  and  bull-baiting,  and 
when,  in  pugilism,  men  fought  with  bare  fists.  But 
because  in  these  competitions  cruelty  and  brutality  were 
in  evidence,  no  one  could  contend  that  competition 
in  sports  was  an  evil  thing  and  should  be  eliminated. 
What  has  been  eliminated  is  the  cruelty  and  brutality 
which  was  associated  with  these  sports.  I  cannot  at  all 
see  why,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  by  legal  enact- 
ment, and  by  advance  in  public  opinion  and  in  morals, 
the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  we  find  associated  with 
competition  in  industrial  affairs  cannot  be  eliminated — 
indeed  we  have  been  eliminating  it  by  legislation  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Factory  Acts. 

We  require  above  all  things  more  general  distribution 
of  wealth  ;  the  limitation  of  all  monopolies  and  unearned 
privileges,  which  enable  some  to  grow  enormously 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  others.  We  need  to  advance 
further  in  the  direction  of  protection  of  the  weak  and 
incapable.  We  require  a  further  limitation  of  the 
amounts  which  can  be  handed  down  by  inheritance, 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  by  a  further  extension  of  the  principle 
of  graduation  in  the  income  tax.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  safeguard  the  individual  so  that  he 
may  possess  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and 
have  an  adequate  motive  for  his  toil  and  saving. 
Human  progress  depends  on  many-sided  expansion, 
allowing  to  the  individual  free  and  unimpeded  activity, 
so  that  his  varied  capacities,  aims,  and  interests  can 
be  realized  and  developed  in  the  important  realm  of 
toil.  And  nothing  aids  so  much  in  this  realization  and 
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development  as  healthy  competition.  Beware  of  paralys- 
ing the  springs  of  individual  action,  by  taking  away  from 
the  individual  the  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  he  is  expected  to  give  of  his  best.  With 
all  the  faults  of  the  present  system,  broadly,  a  man 
works  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  little  ones,  whom 
he  knows  and  who  are  dear  to  him  ;  to  imagine  that 
he  will  work  for  an  abstract  thing  called  the  State,  which 
has  little  direct  personal  interest  to  him,  is  to  hope 
for  the  unnatural  and  impossible,  even  if  we  could 
guarantee  absolute  justice  and  wisdom  in  those  who 
were  able  to  grasp  the  reins  of  authority  and  power. 
Some  one  has  well  said  that  '  the  nationalization  of 
all  would  be  the  de-characterization  of  all,  because  it 
would  deny  the  distinctive  value  of  component  parts 
which  only  unite  through  an  agreement  to  differ.' 

Individualism  and  Collectivism  ought  to  be  comple- 
mentary principles  and  not  conflicting.  The  strongest 
Individualist  will  be  bound  to  admit  that  there  should 
be  limits  to  individual  action.  In  the  same  way 
Collectivists  will  admit  that  Collectivism  has  its  limita- 
tions, and  that  the  individual  must  be  left  free  in  certain 
spheres  of  life,  especially  in  the  realm  of  the  home  and 
family.  With  this  admission  on  both  sides,  the  only 
question  is  how  much  of  the  affairs  of  life  should  be 
governed  collectively,  and  how  much  individually  ? 
I  freely  admit  that  there  is  ample  room  for  legitimate 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this.  Probably  a 
great  many  in  England  who  call  themselves  Socialists 
would  shrink  from  the  extension  of  their  principles  in 
the  way  advocated  by  many  who  consider  themselves 
intellectual  Socialists,  and  who  look  upon  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  industrial  affairs  as  an  insignificant 
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and  unimportant  step  towards  the  realization  of  what 
they  conceive  to  be  true  Socialism.  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  an  absorption  by  the  State  of 
all  means  of  production,  and  management  by  the  State 
through  a  central  authority,  would  conduce  to  the  morali- 
zation  of  economical  relations,  or  to  their  efficiency. 


THE    DISCUSSION 

The  President  remarked  in  opening  the  discussion 
that  his  friend  Mr.  Rattenbury  had  assumed  that  while 
there  were  difficulties  with  the  conscience  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  there  were'  none  with  the  conscience  of  the 
democracy.  There  would  be  a  good  deal  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  latter  before  it  could  take  over  the  tasks 
he  intended  to  impose  upon  it. 

Rev.  H.  Carter  said  that  when  Mr.  Parker  came 
to  speak  of  the  immediate  reforms  needed,  he  took 
precisely  the  line  taken  by  the  two  previous  speakers, 
namely,  the  enlargement  of  State  control  and  State 
ownership.  That  meant  that  however  diverse  might  be 
the  attitude  towards  the  ultimate  solution,  all  earnest 
spirits  were  looking  in  the  same  direction.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  motive  would  not  be  strong  enough  if 
men  were  working  for  the  State  rather  than  for  them- 
selves was  answered,  he  thought,  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  were  working  well  to-day  as  servants  of  the  State ; 
and  he  instanced  the  case  of  a  man,  now  a  zealous 
State  servant,  who  said  that  in  turning  from  the  ranks 
of  competitive  into  State  service,  he  had  realized  himself 
and  had  found  larger  and  better  opportunities  of  work. 
The  fact  was,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  competitive 
system  prevented  men  from  doing  their  best. 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  Sturdy,  Rev.  J.  E.  Rattenbury 
said  the  fact  that  under  the  present  system  a  man  could 
not  justly  invest  his  savings  was  one  great  argument 
for  change. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stark  held,  as  a  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, that  a  man  would  be  likely  to  do  better  work 
commercially  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  character  when 
he  was  not  compelled  to  fight  for  all  he  was  worth  in 
the  whirl  of  the  competitive  system.  The  very  con- 
ditions under  which  the  small  tradesman  had  to  live 
and  work  had  an  immoral  effect  upon  him.  It  hardened 
and  spoiled  the  finer  side  of  his  nature.  It  was  playing 
the  devil's  own  game. 

Rev.  H.  Mudie  Draper  believed  that  in  the  Socialist 
State  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  fine  play 
of  individual  competition,  but  it  would  not  then  be 
entered  into  from  a  selfish  motive.  Those  individuals 
in  the  past  who  had  done  most  for  the  nation  were 
not  those  who  had  laboured  with  a  selfish  aim.  Re- 
ferring to  the  illustration  about  athletic  games  which 
had  been  used,  he  said  that  under  the  Socialist  regime 
every  man  would  get  an  innings.  At  present  many  did 
not.    The  competitive  system  of  to-day  was  not  '  cricket.' 

Rev.  Dr.  Maldwyn  Hughes  said  it  was  not  the 
rights  of  the  individual  that  were  guarded  under  the 
system  of  to-day.  It  was  only  the  rights  of  the  strong 
individual.  Present-day  individualism  was  destroying 
individuality.  They  could  go  only  to  Christ  for  guidance 
as  to  the  true  principles ;  and  when  they  did  so  they 
found  their  starting-point  must  be  love  of  God,  and 
then  love  of  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  They  had 
a  right  to  ask  for  a  state  of  society  in  which  that  should 
be  possible.  Was  it  possible  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
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citizens  of  this  country  to-day  ?  As  to  the  question  of 
the  incentive  of  individual  gain,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  money  was  not  the  only  reward.  The  best  work 
was  never  done  merely  for  the  reward  of  money.  There 
was  a  doctrine  of  John  Wesley's — Entire  Sanctification — 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  social  problem.  It 
had  to  a  large  extent  been  allowed  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  faddists.  A  deeper  ethical  content  must  be  read 
into  it.  There  must  be  the  entire  sanctification  of 
every  sphere  of  human  life  ;  but  under  present  conditions 
it  was  impossible.  What  he  desired  to  see  was  a  social 
system  permeated  with  love. 

Rev.  F.  Warburton  Lewis,  B.A.,  claimed  that  it 
was  unfair  to  blame  all  the  ills  of  to-day  on  the  com- 
petitive system,  and  yet  keep  all  its  benefits  under 
another  name.  The  two  sides  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. He  thought  the  illustrations  from  State  service 
were  unfortunate.  They  had  only  certain  definite  duties 
to  do ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  pleasant  prospect  to  have 
all  our  work  defined  for  us  in  that  way. 

Mr.  S.  RajPhbone  Edge,  M.A.,  J. P.,  contended  that 
before  we  moralize  our  economic  relations  we  must 
spiritualize  the  individual.  He  was  not  a  Socialist,  but 
he  believed  in  Collectivism  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
saw  no  necessary  conflict  between  State  ownership  and 
individual  ownership.  He  believed  progress  would  be 
advanced  by  the  wider  distribution  of  individual  owner- 
ship. The  Conference  was  being  ended,  he  thought, 
where  it  ought  to  have  begun. 

Mr.   Mee,  of  Oxford  University,  suggested   that  in 

view  of  the  distrust  which  was  occasioned  in  the  minds 

of  so  many  by  the  thought  of  Socialism,  although  they 

were  strongly  in  favour  of  social   reform,    there  might 
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be  some  attempt  to  combine  the  support  of  all  who 
felt  the  present  state  of  things  was  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Perhaps  they  could  all  call  themselves  '  anti- 
destitutionists,'  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  unite  in 
the  attempt  to  prevent  the  conditions  amid  which  so 
many  had  to  live  to-day. 

Mr.  W.  J.  P.  Tripp,  of  Chew  Magna,  suggested  that 
the  balance  sheets  submitted  by  Mr.  Rattenbury  re- 
quired examination.  It  ought,  for  instance,  to  be  asked 
how  long  the  company  was  working  before  a  profit  was 
made,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  business,  &c. 

Mr.  Rattenbury  replied  that  the  figures  were  taken 
from  Mr.  Chiozza-Money's  book,  to  which  he  referred 
his  questioner.  He  added  that  many  of  the  references 
made  that  day  to  the  State  would  not  apply  under  a 
Socialist  regime.  At  present  they  thought  of  the  State 
as  something  apart  from  the  people.  Under  Socialism 
the  conditions  would  be  very  different. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Barratt,  B.A.,  said  at  heart  they  were 
all  largely  in  agreement  on  this  subject,  but  he  feared 
they  were  all  too  much  the  slave  of  words..  -'"Personally, 
he  had  a  horror  of  words  that  were  undefined.  As 
Christian  people  they  ought  to  lay  the  emphasis  always 
and  only  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  and  in  that  teaching 
he  believed  there  could  be  found  the  reconciliation  of 
Individualism  and  Collectivism. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Parker,  in  replying,  observed  that  as  to 
the  State  being  so  much  different  under  Socialism,  it 
seemed  to  him  it  would  be  then,  as  now,  the  product 
of  the  will  of  the  majority.  If  people  presupposed  that 
in  a  Socialist  State  the  individuals  would  be  regenerate, 
they  ought  also  to  try  to  conceive  what  the  present 
system  would  be  like  if  only  regenerate  individuals  were 
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responsible  for  its  operation.  If  they  could  presuppose 
that  all  men  would  have  this  high  ideal  of  work  to 
which  reference  had  been  made,  then  quite  possibly  the 
Socialist  plan  would  be  successful.  He  did  not  think 
the  Socialists  realized  how  great  a  change  could  be 
wrought  under  the  present  system  if  the  ideal  of  greater 
equality  and  access  to  Nature's  storehouse  could  be 
turned  into  actual  facts.  In  closing,  he  urged  that  in 
all  these  discussions  it  was  necessary  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  difference  between  land  and  capital.  As 
a  rule  they  were  treated  similarly  in  the  arguments  of 
the  Socialist. 

The  President  said  he  hoped  nobody  would  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  whole  question  of  moralizing 
economic  relations  would  be  solved  by  either  Socialism 
or  Individualism.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  was 
that  for  so  many  joy  was  not  found  in  the  work  of  life. 
In  many  cases  labour  was  reduced  to  extreme  monotony. 
This  fact  would  have  to  be  thought  about  as  well  as 
the  question  of  the  State  owning  the  means  of  produc- 
tion. He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  whole  dis- 
cussion had  been  of  the  utmost  value.  He  rejoiced 
that  it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  gather  together 
in  this  way  and  secure  a  real  interchange  of  ideas.  He 
hoped  this  was  only  the  first  of  many  more  occasions 
of  the  same  kind.  All  felt  that  it  had  been  a  most 
successful  Conference. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

After  it  had  been  agreed  to  recommend  that  the 
help  of  a  clerk  should  be  secured  for  Professor  Lofthouse 
and  Mr.  Stark,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  secretarial  work, 
hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Stark,  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Wesley  Memorial  Church  and  Wesley 
Hall,  to  the  ministers  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  and  to 
other  Oxford  friends  who  had  helped  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  Conference. 

It  was  resolved  that  another  Conference  should,  if 
possible,  be  arranged  next  year,  and  Cambridge  was 
among  the  places  mentioned. 

Professor  Lofthouse  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure 
they  had  all  derived  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lidgett  had 
presided  over  the  gatherings.  He  had  planned  the 
Conference,  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  it  had  been 
found  possible. 

Dr.  Lidgett  said  he  had  been  very  anxious  that  such 
a  Conference  should  be  held.  Not  a  single  word  had 
been  said  that  they  could  wish  unsaid.  He  wished 
some  of  the  people  who  imagined  that  these  questions 
de-spiritualized  the  Church  could  have  been  present,  to 
listen  to  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place. 

At  the  special  request  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  Hymn  980  was  sung,  and  the  President  then 
brought  the  Conference  to  a  close  by  pronouncing  the 
Benediction. 
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